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LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE surviving century of epigrams by this tedious writer was edited with a 
commentary by J. Geffcken in 1896,' and they were included in A. Veniero’s 
Poeti de VAntol. Pal. (1905) and A. Olivieri’s Epigrammatisti Gr. d. Magna 
Grecia (1950 ?), but the inquirer who is not content with Geffcken’s explanations 
or with his frequent silences will rarely find satisfaction in Veniero, and 
Olivieri’s comments are almost exclusively translated from Geffcken. I have 
not a great deal to offer by way of supplement, but as a preliminary it may be 
worth while to consider the five epigrams which have been held to throw light 
on the poet’s date, and first A.P. 6. 334, on which the authorities rely with 
varying degrees of confidence for placing his birth in or before 315 B.c.? 

A.P. 6. 334. commemorates the offering of cakes and a cup of wine to Hermes, 
Pan, and rustic powers by an Aeacid named Neoptolemus. This, said Geffcken, 
accepting an identification so far as I know first made by Knaack,? must be 
the Neoptolemus who ruled Epirus jointly with Pyrrhus and was murdered by 
him in or before 295 B.c.* Since the lines are in the manner of Anyte, Geffcken 
said the epigram must be epideictic, for Leonidas could not have imitated 
Anyte as early as 295. Later (R.E. xii. 2023), persuaded by B. Hansen,’ he said 
it was not epideictic. When an epigram might on the face of it be either in- 
scriptional or epideictic I am not among those who can tell you beyond a 
peradventure which it is,° nor, if an Epirote prince made a trifling offering at a 
rustic shrine, do I know in which way it is the more likely to have been com- 
memorated ; but perhaps for the present purpose it does not matter, for which- 
ever it is, if the lines relate to Pyrrhus’ co-regent, they are more likely to have 
been written before than after his murder.” The chance that they do in fact 
refer to him is, however, remote. Neoptolemus is a common name, and likely, 
for obvious reasons, to have been particularly favoured in the Aeacid family. 
At least three other Aeacids who bore it in historic times are known,* probably 
other Neoptolemi whose origin is unknown were Aeacids, and no doubt there 
were other Aeacid Neoptolemi who have left no trace behind them. If Leonidas, 
a Tarentine, was writing in Epirus before 295 B.c.° he can hardly have been 


? Jahrb. Cl. Phil., Supplementb. xxiii. 
1-164, and separately published. Geffcken 
included seventeen epigrams by L. in his 
Gr. Epigramme (1916). 

2 Geffcken p. 132, and in R.E. xii. 2023, 
Knaack in Susemihl Gesch. gr. Lit. d. 
Alexandrinerzeit ii. 535, Christ-Schmid— 
Stahlin Gr. Lit. ii. 157, Wilamowitz Hell. 
Dicht. i. 139. 

3 Susemihl ii. 535. 

* See on him R.E. xvi. 2463, Cross 
Epirus, p. 106. 

5 Whose Leipzig dissertation of 1914 I 
have not seen. 

6 Somebody, perhaps Cephalas, seems 
long ago to have felt this doubt, for the 
epigram appears not only among the Ava- 
Onpuarixd of Bk. 6 but also (after 328) among 


4599 .3/4 


the ’Emdexrixa of Bk. 9. 

7 I see nothing to recommend Reitzen- 
stein’s view (Ep. u. Skol. p. 191) that L.’s 
Neoptolemus is an imaginary rustic so 
named in compliment to the prince, but this 
argument would still hold good if it were 
true. 

8 (i) The maternal grandfather of Alexan- 
der the Great (R.E. xvi. 2463). (ii) The 
apxwwraomorys of Alexander killed by 
Eumenes (ibid. 2464). (iii) The father of the 
child whose epitaph begins Aiaxidns yévos 
eipi, NeomrdAepos 5¢ marip pov (Peek Gr. 
Vers-Inschrift. i. 1063 (1st cent. B.c.?; 
Macedonian)). 

® Schmidt-Stahlin would push L.’s dates 
still further back because two flute-girls who, 
in A.P. 5. 206, dedicate their instruments to 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE surviving century of epigrams by this tedious writer was edited with a 
commentary by J. Geffcken in 1896,' and they were included in A. Veniero’s 
Poeti de lV Antol. Pal. (1905) and A. Olivieri’s Epigrammatisti Gr. d. Magna 
Grecia (1950 ?), but the inquirer who is not content with Geffcken’s explanations 
or with his frequent silences will rarely find satisfaction in Veniero, and 
Olivieri’s comments are almost exclusively translated from Geffcken. I have 
not a great deal to offer by way of supplement, but as a preliminary it may be 
worth while to consider the five epigrams which have been held to throw light 
on the poet’s date, and first A.P. 6. 334, on which the authorities rely with 
varying degrees of confidence for placing his birth in or before 315 B.c.? 

_ AP. 6. 334 commemorates the offering of cakes and a cup of wine to Hermes, 
Pan, and rustic powers by an Aeacid named Neoptolemus. This, said Geffcken, 
accepting an identification so far as I know first made by Knaack,? must be 
the Neoptolemus who ruled Epirus jointly with Pyrrhus and was murdered by 
him in or before 295 B.c.* Since the lines are in the manner of Anyte, Geffcken 
said the epigram must be epideictic, for Leonidas could not have imitated 
Anyte as early as 295. Later (R.E. xii. 2023), persuaded by B. Hansen,; he said 
it was not epideictic. When an epigram might on the face of it be either in- 
scriptional or epideictic I am not among those who can tell you beyond a 
peradventure which it is,° nor, if an Epirote prince made a trifling offering at a 
rustic shrine, do I know in which way it is the more likely to have been com- 
memorated ; but perhaps for the present purpose it does not matter, for which- 
ever it is, if the lines relate to Pyrrhus’ co-regent, they are more likely to have 
been written before than after his murder.” The chance that they do in fact 
refer to him is, however, remote. Neoptolemus is a common name, and likely, 
for obvious reasons, to have been particularly favoured in the Aeacid family. 
At least three other Aeacids who bore it in historic times are known,* probably 
other Neoptolemi whose origin is unknown were Aeacids, and no doubt there 
were other Aeacid Neoptolemi who have left no trace behind them. If Leonidas, 
a Tarentine, was writing in Epirus before 295 B.c.° he can hardly have been 


t Jahrb. Cl. Phil., Supplementb. xxiii. 
1-164, and separately published. Geffcken 
included seventeen epigrams by L. in his 
Gr. Epigramme (1916). 

2 Geffcken p. 132, and in R.E. xii. 2023, 


Knaack in Susemihl Gesch. gr. Lit. d.. 


Aléxandrinerzeit ii. 535, Christ-Schmid- 
Stahlin Gr. Lit. ii. 157, Wilamowitz Hell. 
Dicht. i. 139. 

3 Susemihl ii. 535. 

*See on him RE. xvi. 2463, Cross 
Epirus, p. 106. 

5 Whose Leipzig dissertation of 1914 I 
have not seen. 

6 Somebody, perhaps Cephalas, seems 
long ago to have felt this doubt, for the 
epigram appears not only among the Ava- 
Onparcxd of Bk. 6 but also (after 328) among 
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the "Emdeuxrixd of Bk. 9. 

7 I see nothing to recommend Reitzen- 
stein’s view (Ep. u. Skol. p. 191) that L.’s 
Neoptolemus is an imaginary rustic so 
named in compliment to the prince, but this 
argument would still hold good if it were 
true. 

8 (i) The maternal grandfather of Alexan- 
der the Great (R.E. xvi. 2463). (ii) The 
apxwmracmoryis of Alexander killed by 
Eumenes (ibid. 2464). (iii) The father of the 
child whose epitaph begins Aiaxidns yévos 
eipi, NeomrdAepos 5¢ warjp pov (Peek Gr. 
Vers-Inschrift. i. 1063 (1st cent. B.c.?; 
Macedonian)). 

® Schmidt-Stahlin would push L.’s dates 
still further back because two flute-girls who, 
in A.P. 5. 206, dedicate their instruments to 
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born later than 315, but there is no valid reason for supposing that he was so 
writing. 

The four remaining epigrams, though not necessarily involving a birth-date 
as early as 315 B.C., are used in support of the common statement that Leonidas 
was a contemporary of Pyrrhus.' The two next to be considered must be taken 
together. 

A.P. 6, 129 is a dedication to Athena Kopud¢acia of eight panoplies taken from 
Lucanian infantry by an unknown Hagnon, who is called 6 Buawopdyos. A.P. 
6. 131 is also a dedication to Athena of Lucanian spoils but differs in that no 
dedicator is named, that Athena has no cult-title, and that cavalry are men- 
tioned. The relation between the two quatrains is not plain. They might refer 
to different engagements, but Leonidas has elsewhere two epigrams on the same 
theme,’ and these might be either two dedications arising from the same battle, 
or 131 might be, as Geffcken thought, an epideictic variant of 129. Geffcken 
originally dated them before 295 B.c. because he supposed Leonidas at that 
date to be writing for Neoptolemus in Epirus. Later® he put them before 281 
B.c. because in that year the Lucanians and Tarentines were allied against 
Rome. Whether that alliance ended their inveterate hostility history does not 
make plain, and, if this line of argument is to be pursued, the end of the next 
decade, when both finally submitted to Rome, might be a safer terminus ante 
quem. It is however a precarious line since there is no certainty that the 
dedications were Tarentine. Leonidas was indeed a Tarentine by birth, but 
we have no idea when or why he left his native town, and its vicissitudes in the 
fifty years before it submitted to Rome may have driven him to early exile, 
whether voluntary or enforced. Lucanians had other enemies in Italy besides 
Tarentum (Thurii for example), nor can we be sure that the vanquished in 
these epigrams were not, as in A.P. 6. 130, to which I shall come shortly, 
mercenaries, fighting perhaps in a foreign country. Athena may no doubt 
have been called Kopudacia in more places than one, but her only known cult 
under that title was on the west coast of Messenia near Pylos, and the Pelopon- 
nese saw plenty of fighting in the third century. 

A.P. 9. 25 is six lines to be inscribed in a copy of the Phaenomena of Aratus 
which the author had read at best perfunctorily.’ The author is not quite 
certainly Leonidas since Planudes ascribes the lines to Antipater, but this is 








306 f.; and perhaps A.P. 7. 448 f. (see p. 116 
below): Cf. 6. 204 f. 
3 R.E. xii. 2023. 


the Muses are called Avriyeveidew aides. 
The famous flautist of that name probably 












died about 370 B.c., but if the phrase is not 
merely a way of saying that the girls were 
flautists (so Geffcken), and they were really 
related to him, they could as well have been 
great-nieces or great-great-grandaughters. 
It is also possible that the epigram is epi- 
deictic and the girls imaginary. Knaack’s 
guess that the Syracusan Orthon who comes 
to a bad end in A.P. 7. 660 was Agathocles’ 
envoy to Cyrene in 308 B.c. (Diod. 20. 40) 
has no particular likelihood, and in any case 
the epigram is by Theocritus, not by L. 

1 Pyrrhus was apparently born in 319 
B.c. (Klotzsch Epeir. Gesch. p. 95); he was 
killed at Argos in 272. 

2 A.P. 6. 293, 298; 7. 478, 480; Plan. 





4 I do not know that Lucanian mer- 
cenaries are anywhere specifically men- 
tioned, but BdpBapo: from Italy had fought 
for Carthage against Dionysius in the fourth 
century (Diod. 14. 95), and, among other 
Italians, Agathocles had Samnites, Hannibal 
Bruttians, in their armies (Diod. 20. 11, 64, 
Polyb. 11. 19. 3, Liv. 30. 33. 6). There is no 
reason to suppose that Lucanians would 
have been harder to recruit. 

5 Aratus is praised for his account of 
dorépas . . . dmAavéas 7’ dudw xai aAjpovas, 
though he himself (454) expressly excludes 
the planets on the ground that he is incom- 
petent to deal with them. 
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probably a slip due to the fact that in A. Plan. epigrams by Antipater precede 
and follow, and Leonidas’ authorship is generally accepted. The Phaenomena 
is usually dated shortly after 277 B.c., but by Wilamowitz (on second thoughts)! 
in the next decade. The date however gives merely a terminus post quem, for 
the epigram might have been written at any time thereafter, and since its 
author says Apyrow . . . 6s wore... dorépas éppdoaro it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the publication was not recent. 

The last of the epigrams calling for consideration here is A.P. 6. 130, and it is 
the only one of the five to offer a precise date. It is a dedication by Pyrrhus in 
the temple of Athena *Jrwvis (in Phthiotid Achaea) of spoils taken in 273 
B.c. from Antigonus’ Gaulish rearguard. Leonidas’ authorship of the lines, 
though usually accepted, was denied by Geffcken,? who said that Leonidas 
could not have written for Pyrrhus since he did so for Neoptolemus, whom 
Pyrrhus had murdered, and for Aratus, who was a protégé of Antigonus. The 

first supposition has been criticized above, and one may praise an author’s 
book (possibly many years later) without approving his politics; and if there 
is any weight in such arguments a weightier would be that he had written for 
the vanquishers of the Lucanians, who had welcomed Pyrrhus on his arrival 
in Italy.* But I do not think there is any weight. We know next to nothing of 
Leonidas’ life except that he was an impoverished wanderer* and there is not 
much evidence that he was ever anything else ;5 and such a person, I conceive, 
would be likely to cry a plague on all their houses and write for anyone who 
would feed or pay him. 

Nevertheless for quite different reasons I think this epigram should be re- 
garded as anonymous and excluded from Leonidas’ works. It stands in A.P. 
between the two Lucanian epigrams, which are there headed Aewvidovu (-5a), 


and it is written continuously with A.P. 6. 129 as though part of that epigram. 


1 Hell. Dicht. ii. 276; in Gott. Nachr. 1894 
p. 198 he had said merely ‘after 276 B.c.’ 

* Pp. 19. 

3 Plut. Pyrrh. 13. 

4 A.P. 6. 300, 302, 7. 715, 736. 7. 715 is 
L.’s epitaph, and it is here unimportant 
whether L. wrote it himself or not; but 
Geffcken’s argument that he could not have 
known that he would be buried far from 
home is absurd. It has been, or seemed, 
obvious to countless people long before their 
death that they would never see their home- 
land again. 

In the absence of more conclusive evidence 
for L.’s life too little importance has per- 
haps been attached to A.P. 9. 719, a couplet 
on Myron’s Cow at Athens, and to A. Plan. 
182, an ecphrastic epigram on the Anady- 
omene of Apelles at Cos. Others, it is true, 
wrote on the painting (A. Plan. 178 ff.), and 
the composition of couplets on the Cow was 
to become a positive tic (A.P. 9. 713 f£., 793 
ff.) ; and no doubt many epigrams on these 
themes are by authors who had not seen 
the works in question. The fashions how- 
ever must have originated from somebody 
who had seen them, and unless some of the 


anonymous epigrams on the Cow are earlier, 
L. seems to have been the first to write on 
either. L.’s versification of a sentiment 
ascribed in Diog. L. 4. 49 to Bion the 
Borysthenite (Stob. 4. 52. 28) might be the 
product of a visit to Athens, and so might 
A.P. 7. 472 if Geffcken was right in tracing 
its ideas back to Crantor. There is nothing 
to confirm a visit to Cos, but if A.P. 6. 110, 
which records an exploit on the Meander, is 
by L. and not by Mnasalces, it suggests 
wanderings east of the Aegean. The Spartan 
references in A.P. 7. 19, 9. 320 cannot be 
considered significant, but the complete 
absence in so large a body of epigrams of any 
reference to Egypt is sufficiently noticeable 
to suggest that, unlike many third-century 
poets, L. had no contact with Alexandria. 

5 In A.P. 7. 736 L. commends a settled 
life, however humble, in preference to that 
of a wanderer, and in 6. 302, as an old man, 
he tells mice that they will find no pickings 
in his xaAvBy (an idea suggested perhaps by 
a joke of Diogenes recorded in Diog. L. 6. 
40). It is possible therefore that L. may ul- 
timately have found a resting-place. 
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The lemmatist has marked it as separate by providing it with a lemma but he 
has not named its author. Planudes, who has the three epigrams in the same 
order, heads them respectively Aewidov—red adrot—roo adrod, and the only 
authority for Leonidas’ authorship of 130 is thus Planudes, who was presum- 
ably guessing. It was, in the circumstances, a natural enough guess, but 130 
is an intruder in this context. One would expect the two Lucanian epigrams 
129 and 131 to stand next to each other whether in Leonidas’ collected poems 
or in Meleager’s Garland, and since 131 is followed by Nossis on spoils taken 
from the Bruttians, 129, 131, 132 make a compact group which 130, on a very 
different people, disturbs. That of course does not prove 130 not to be by 
Leonidas, but if it reached the Anthology not from Leonidas’ collected epigcams 
but from the stone, either directly or through a prose author who recorded it,! 
it is intelligible that it should have been inserted in its present place, for it 
begins rovs Oupeovs and 129 dxreb ror Oupeovs, and the resemblance between the 
openings would account for the poems being placed in juxtaposition. 

Similar, and possibly illuminating, phenomena occur in connexion with L. 
in A.P. 7. Two epigrams (448 f.) on Pratalidas are run together, and again the 
lemmatist distinguishes them with a lemma but no author’s name. The second 
is properly placed and does not disturb a sequence, but it is not plain whether, 
as Geffcken thought, it is a second version of 448 and covered by the ascrip- 
tion of that epigram, or rather an imitation by some later writer. A.P. 7. 479 
is on the tomb of Heraclitus, damaged by the encroachments of a road. It 
stands between two epigrams by Leonidas on the tombs of unnamed persons 
similarly broken open by a road, and here 479 is intrusive, for, like 6. 129 and 
131, one would expect 7. 478 and 480 to stand together. Unlike 6. 130 
however, 7. 479 has not adhered to either of its neighbours and ‘its author’s 
name is preserved. It is not by Leonidas but by Theodoridas.’ 

Examination of these five epigrams has shown, I hope, that the first four 
cannot be dated, and that the fifth, which can, is not at all likely to be by 
Leonidas. If the fog which enshrouds Hellenistic literary chronology were less 
dense, if one knew how such fragile and seemingly ephemeral works as epi- 
grams (particularly those by writers who are not known to have been in contact 
with centres of literary life) came to be as widely circulated as they evidently 
were, if, when two epigrams by different authors seem to be related, it were as 
easy as Geffcken and others profess to find it to distinguish which is original 
and which copy*—then one might form a clearer idea of Leonidas’ dates. The 





? It is quoted, naturally with no author’s 
name, in Diod. 22. 22, Plut. Pyrrh. 26, Paus. 
I. 13. 2. 

2 The placing of the two intruders is odd, 
for if in these contexts at all A.P. 6. 130 
should be before 129 or after 132, and 7. 479 
before 478 or after 480. It may be seen from 
p.114n. 2 above that if the intruders were re- 
moved A.P. would unite all the pairs among 
L.’s epigrams except 6. 293, 298, which are 
both in the same unsuitable context. I forbear 
however to speculate on these mysteries. 

3 In my Greek Anthology: sources and attri- 
butions (p. 36) I illustrate further the risk of 
erroneous attribution which arises when 
epigrams are run together. 


4 Geffcken (p. 146 and R.E. xii. 2023) 
lists the authors with whom he traces con- 
nexions in L. To take an example from 
epigrams already mentioned, L., in the 
second Lucanian epigram (A.P. 6. 131), 
says that the dedicated spoils regret their 
former owners. Nossis, in the following 
epigram, says that the shields do not regret 
the cowardly Bruttians, who threw them 
away, but praise the valour of their Locrian 
captors, and so, according to Geffcken, 
‘overtrumps’ L. It may be reasonable to 
suspect some connexion between the two 
epigrams, but I donot myself see how priority 
is to be established except by chronology. 
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problem is not in itself of great importance, but for the history of Hellenistic 
epigram it is of some interest. The heyday of the genre is the earlier part and 
middle of the third century, when not only Asclepiades and Callimachus but 
several other writers less extensively preserved had things to say and said them 
with ease and elegance. It is not however of Asclepiades or Callimachus that 
Leonidas reminds us but (to take again poets preserved in comparable bulk) 
of Dioscorides, probably at the end of the third century, and still more of 
Antipater of Sidon in the second—a resemblance due of course in part to the 
fact that Antipater is Leonidas’ sedulous imitator. Leonidas, wrote Wilamo- 
witz,' ‘does not deserve the honorable name of poet, and is not even an artist 
in language’, and others have expressed similar opinions less pithily.* Naturally 
that does not prove that Leonidas cannot have been contemporary with 
Callimachus or even Asclepiades, for a ripe fruit may already have a rotten 
patch, but it is a warning that such a dating should not be accepted without 
good reason, and I have tried to show that the reasons are not good. I cannot 
replace them with better, and have no firm suggestion to make about Leonidas’ 
date, but the considerations just mentioned, and Leonidas’ deplorable popu- 
larity with later and worse epigrammatists, encourage the suspicion that he is 
usually dated substantially—possibly as much as half a century—too early. 

With this unfortunately inconclusive discussion I turn to lines on the 
elucidation of which I have something to say. Again unfortunately, I cannot 
solve any of the major problems presented by Leonidas, and my notes for the 
most part deal with minor points. Except that in two cases I have put together 
kindred passages, I take the epigrams in the order in which they occur in 
A.P, and Plan. 


A.P. 6. 204. 3: méXexuv puxdvay 7° edayéa. 

Evayys and -avyjs (proposed by L. Dindorf) would suit the axe but not the 
plane ;*+ edaxns (Ruhnken), -Payjs (Meineke), -dpns (Stadtmueller), would 
suit both; so would edzayjs (Geficken), though plane better than axe. If 
Leonidas used any of these he may of course have meant the adj. to qualify 
both nouns, but if he wanted one attaching strictly to the plane, evayéa, 
mentioned but discarded by Meineke, would be better than any of them, for, 
apart from hammering, the ringing note of the plane is the most conspicuous 
sound in a carpenter’s shop. 


A.P. 6, 226. 1-3: ror’ d(Aiyov) Kieirwvos éravAuov 7 7° ddvyatAa€ 
atreipeoOan, Aurds 8 6 ayeddv GpurreAcwr, 
Todré Te pweiov oAvydfvAov .. . 


1 robr’ dAlyov Jacobs; roéro P 3, pwmeiov Lobeck; pw maew P; pwrevew Suid. s.v. pares 


This is the humble home in which Cleiton nevertheless lived eighty years. 
’Odiyov in 1 is highly probable ; pwzreiov in 3 less certain, since the word does 


t Hell. Dicht. 1. 143. Elsewhere he spoke 3 I commend to the attention of scholars 
of L.’s ‘hohler Wortschaum’ (Timotheus p. more ingenious than I particularly A.P. 5. 
55) and ‘bombastische Gedankenleere’ 188, 7. 472, 648, 9. 320. 

(Textg. gr. Bukol. p. 114). On ancient planes see _ Bliimner 

2 Reitzenstein’s encomium (Ep. u. Skol. Techn. ii. 227. 

P- 145) seems to me quite undeserved. 
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not occur, but evidently right in sense. I do not record the minor errors of P 
corrected from citations in Suidas. 

The position of the def. art. in 2 shows that the adjectives are predicates— 
this farm of C.’s is small, not this little farm is C.’s (so Waltz) or this is C.’s little 
farm! (so Paton). ’OdAyadAag, though glossed 1) puxpa ywpa in Suidas, supports 
an inf., and must, like puxp-, woAvadAag, 6udAa£é, be an adj. though at present 
it lacks a substantive. Some feeble attempts to supply one are recorded by 
Stadtmueller, but it is easily found by writing 48’ for 7 r’—this farm of C.’s is 
small and short of furrows for sowing, his vineyard . . .. That the first and most 
important noun will then have two predicates to the others’ one seems rather 
an improvement than otherwise. 


A.P. 6. 286. 1-4: = rijs wélns 7a ev axpa ra Sebia péype maraoris 
kai omBapis ovAns Birrvv eipydoaro, 
Odrepa 5° Avridverpa mpoorjppoce, tov 5é peratd 


Maiavdpov Kai tas trapfevixas Burin. 





This simple piece is grossly misunderstood by Geffcken, and apparently 
by others. Three girls dedicate to Artemis an embroidered border for a 
garment (7éf{a). The right-hand foot (zaAqor? xai omBayn), says Leonidas, 
was made by Bittion, the left-hand by Antianeira, the meander and the girls 
in the middle by Bitie. Of course we are meant to see that Bittion’s and 
Antianeira’s subject was the same as Bitie’s, and that Bitie’s length was the 
same as theirs. The work, when put together, made a yard of embroidery 
depicting girls above (rather than below) a decorative border—a suitable 
length for the top edge of a yirwy if it was to be worn by a priestess or if the 
statue for which it was intended was life-size. 

This is the earliest use of Maiavdpos for a pattern (L. and S. please note), 
though we cannot be sure that it denotes the pattern now known by that 
name. Paton however, misled by the next epigram, said that Leonidas meant 
‘the actual river’ Meander. In A.P. 6. 287 Antipater (it is not plain which of 
them) borrows Leonidas’ theme and the girls’ names, but now Bitie does 
dancing girls and Aofa Mardvdpou peibpa maXumdavéos while Antianeira does 
what is on the left, Bittion what is on the right, of the river. It is perhaps more 
likely that Antipater has deliberately changed the subject of the embroidery 
than that he misunderstood Leonidas, but even so a purely formal pattern, if 
known by the name of the river, might have been described as he describes it. 


A.P. 6. 289. 3-6: — a ev Tov puroepyov deidivnrov arpaxrTor, 
a 5¢ rov dpdvirav eipoxdpov rdXapor, 
é 8” dua trav wémAwy eddtpiov épydrw torav 
kepxida, tav Aexéwv ITaveAdrras pvAaxa. 

These are three sisters dedicating to Athena on retirement their spinning 
and weaving equipment, and vv. 4 and 5 have both given trouble. In 4 
tdAapos is the basket shaped like a truncated cone, used for various purposes 
and often, as here, as a receptacle for wool.? ’Opd¢viras, which does not occur 
elsewhere, was connected by Jacobs with épdavds and translated vacuus. 


! Paton translated cottage, but the word is from Plut. Mor. 508 p, Ditt. Syll.* 344. 98. 
not confined to buildings, as may be seen 2 See my notes on Theocr. 5. 86, 18. 32. 
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Others derive it from dp¢évn and see a reference to the prolongation of the 
girls’ working hours into the night, a favourite theme in such contexts and used 
by Leonidas in A.P. 7. 726.' Here the derivation of the word is no doubt 
right but the interpretation unsatisfactory. ’Opdviras with the reference postu- 
lated would be suitable enough to azpaxros and Kepxis, but to rdAapos, which 
is a receptacle, not an implement, it is unsuitable. ’Opdviray and eipoxdpov 
have naturally enough been regarded as epithets of zdAapov, and the second 
word is an adj. in Jl. 3. 387, Nonn. D. 6. 146; in A.P. 6. 160 however, an epi- 
gram by Antipater of Sidon which owes something to this, it is used substantiv- 
ally, and so it is here. *Op¢viray is an attribute, not of rdAapov, but of etpoxdpov, 
and that phrase is in apposition to rdAapov as épydrw to Kepxida in 5. The words 
mean the basket which looks after her wool at night.2 The second girl, unlike 
Praxinoa’s slovenly slave in Theocr. 15. 27, tidied up when work was over for 
the day. 

In v. 5 éoroi, plur., might perhaps be used of a single loom, for in the pre- 
ceding epigram Leonidas calls a shuttle rav iordv poAmdrida, and Antipater 
(L.c.) calls it fordv IId\Aades dAxvdva, though in both places the plurals might 
denote looms in general. A shuttle however is no manufacturer of loom(s), 
and the phrase fordv xepxida, isolated by punctuation in all texts except those 
of Stadtmueller and Waltz, is meaningless and was prudently omitted by 
Paton in his translation. Waltz, punctuating rightly at the end of the line, but 
clinging to the meaning looms, printed Desrousseaux’s merdAwy for mémAwv and 
translated ‘habile compagne des longs métiers’, as though Jong, even if réraAos 
were an adj. with that meaning, would be a suitable epithet for a loom. 
Stadtmueller seems to have seen what ought to have been obvious to all, that 
iordév here means not looms but pieces of stuff, that it is an objective gen. depen- 
dent on épydrwv, and that wézAwv conceals a laudatory epithet. Fortunately it is 
sufficiently like the adj. most commonly used both in prose and verse to denote 
fine stuffs for correction to be easy. Aewradv eddrpiov épydrw iorav means ac- 
complished artificer of fine stuffs. Aenrav was suggested by Stadtmueller, who how- 
ever unaccountably preferred zuxvav. 


A.P. 6. 298. 3: dArav dorhéyyvorov axydAkwrdv Te Kuvodyxov. 


These are among the spoils taken from a Cynic named Sochares. Encouraged 
perhaps by the fact that in a second epigram on the same subject (A.P. 6. 293) 
they include dArn pumdéecoa, Jacobs said that the first phrase meant ampulla 
nunquam a sordibus purgata. What Geffcken thought it meant he did not say, 
but all other editors and translators, and also L. and S., follow Jacobs. No 
doubt that is what it ought to mean, but who would clean an oil-flask with a 
orAeyyis? Leonidas has carefully placed a similarly misused adj. in the next 
phrase to make it plain that he means scraperless flask and copperless purse, using 
the adjectives in the manner of Sophocles’ dxdpmwros ydpis and asuvddxwros 
xAé.3 Scraper and flask are constant companions,* but Sochares lacks one of 
the pair. So does Diogenes in another epigram by Leonidas (7. 67), for his 
baggage, declared to Charon, includes dAwn and wypn but no orAeyyis. 

1 I hope the editors, who print in v. 5 of 2 In Antipater, I.c., the basket is called 
this epigram aypis éx’ Hots, could defend the ordpovos aoxnrod xai roAvmas dvAaxa. Cf. 
gen., for I cannot. Hecker proposed joiv, a Cat. 64. 318. 
form used (beside 74) by L. in A.P. 7. 472 3 Aj. 176, fr. 611. 
and by Hedylus ap. Ath. 11. 473A. 4 See Meineke, F.C.G. ii. 1042. 
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Kvvodyxos is used of bags of various kinds though it is not plain how the word 
came by that meaning.’ One might expect Sochares, as in the other epigram, 
to carry the mjpa of Diogenes and other ascetic philosophers. Perhaps Leonidas, 
who is here indulging in verbal facetiae, thought the word suitable for a 
Cynic, or even recalled that on the analogy of €arwixos, wodwsxos it might 
mean Cynic-protector. 
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A.P. 6. 305. 2: Sevodlov Awpidos Kepadd. 


When Meineke defended the adj. the noun Sefoa was known only from Suidas. 
and Et. Magn. ; in papyri however it is not at all rare. It means weeds, filth, 
rubbish, and the like, and the adj. will mean stinking. The common use of 
xepady for person is illustrated by Blaydes on Ar. Ach. 285 & papa cedar. 
Leonidas’ seems the only instance where it carries the gen. of a proper name, 
but Sophocles and Euripides frequently so use xdpa.2 Except however in 
0.C. 1657 76 Onoéws xdpa, which is made somewhat anomalous by the def. 
art. also, xdpa and xedaAy in both uses carry an epithet, and it is plain that we 
should here read Seicofos. Hecker said hoc unum video nomini xepadd adiectivum 
addendum esse,? and no doubt he would have made this correction long ago if he 
had not taken against the adj. Seicofos on the ground that it ought to be 
Seicodpos or -wdns. He overlooked both Bapvofos (Diosc. 5. 106. 2) and Leoni- 
das’ adjectival frivolity. Evpvyadjs (for -xavéijs) in the next couplet lacks even 
so much support. 





A.P. 6. 309. 1f.: Evdnpov rou opaipav évxpdéraddv re DiroxAtjs 


‘Eppetn tadrnv mufwenv mAardynv K.7.A. 


This is a boy dedicating his toys on putting away childish things, and in a 
second couplet knucklebones and pdyuBos (bull-roarer or perhaps top)* join 
ball and clapper.’ Brunck said that edfypov meant silens, because the ball was 
soft and made no noise; Waltz, following Passow, that it meant ‘renommé — 
c’est 4 dire auquel il devait sa réputation d’adroit joueur’, but few are likely 
to agree with either. Meineke’s tentative suggestion that the word conceals the 
name of a second dedicator is unlikely in itself and discountenanced by the fact 
that the other votives are all decorated with attributes. Evidently an adj. is 
wanted, and there are at present on offer edynrov, -mnxrov, -onpov, -oxnpov, 
~piov. Better sense than any of these will be produced by ed¢vAAov, which, in 
view of the common confusion between AA and M, is also nearer than the 
majority to the text. 

@va, though the lexica conceal the fact, is the Greek word for the narrow, 
pointed oval (and leaf-like) segments which, when stitched together, will form 
the covering of a ball. So far as I know the noun occurs in that sense only in 
A.P. 14. 62 (anon., on a ball) Ainv Evrpixds eis, ra PUAAG 8 pou KaraxpUrrer | 



















1 T. Reinach (Rev. Phil. liii. 99) thought 
it meant dog-muzzle, and hence a bag of that 
shape, but this does not seem very probable. 

2 Soph. Ant. 1 & xowdv atrddeAdov 
*Iopivns xdpa, O.T. 40, 950, 1207, 1235, 
0.C. 321, 1657, Eur. Cycl. 438, Hec. 676, Tr. 
661, Or. 476. 

3 Comm. Crit. 1. 9. 





+ See 7.H.S. liv. 8. 

5 These are pleasantly illustrated by Arist. 
Pol. 1340” 26 tiv Apxdrov mAarayny . . . Hv 
SiSdacr trois madios Smws xpwpevor tavrp 
pndev xarayviwor trav Kara tiv oixiays ob 
yap Svvara 7d véow yovxalew, Plut. Mor. 
7148 Soréov domep maoilv arpepeiv py) 
duvapévos . . , mAaTayhy Kal opaipay. 
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tas tpixas <i tpUmn paiverar ovdayd0ev—a riddle, the difficulty of which turns 
however not on the misuse but on the ambiguity of the words. The rarity of 
the term is only natural. Makers of sports-equipment call such sections 
‘panels’, cartographers who so divide the globe call them ‘gores’, but one 
would look far in literature before finding either word in that sense. Leonidas 
has enriched or encumbered the lexica with many «d- adjectives of his own 
invention, and has also, as here, put old ones to new uses, as, for example, 
evddrpios (6. 289 above), -owos, -croyos. The word evpvAdros might refer either 
to the stitching’ or to the decoration, for children’s balls are o:xiAat, pictae, 
prasinae,* but it is perhaps not uncharitable to wonder how much thought 
Leonidas devoted to the meaning of the adjectival flowers with which he 
strewed our dusty paths. 


A.P. 7. 283. 4. Meineke here altered the name Direvs to Dudrcvs, as in 9. 744. I 
he altered Laitwv to Xaawv, and all subsequent editors have followed him in 
both places. DiArevs, however, occurs in Ditt. Syll.3 238 a ii. 12, Zeirwv in 
ibid. 669. 2, and both changes are unnecessary. In A. Plan. 190. 1 L. Dindorf? 
and Wilamowitz* both proposed Mépvyos for Mépiyos, but the places just 
mentioned impose caution and Mépiyos is possibly an alternative form of the 
name. 


A.P. 7. 408. 1-4: drpépa Tov TouBov mrapapeiPere Ht) Tov év Uv 
muxpov eyeipnre opin’ dvaravépevor, 
dpre yap ‘“Immuwvaxtos 6 kai toxedve Baiéas 
dprt kexoiunrat Oupds év Havin. 


3 toxedve Headlam;$ roxéwy ea P; 7. €o Pl 


The repetition of dprt, said Geffcken airily, is ‘alexandrinisch’, and he cited 
four examples where the word appears in anaphora in balanced phrases® but 
naturally none of such a lopsided sentence as this. Presumably one line has 
infected the other, and the simplest remedy would be to write ade or r7j5e 
in the hexameter, for a demonstrative adverb would improve the sense. 

A similar accident has, I fancy, occurred in A.P. 10. 1. 5 ff. 

exAvoawo yvaua., 
vautire, kal mAwous macav édpeis dBdvnv. 
7ai0” 6 IIpinmos éyav émvréAdopat 6 Apeviras, 

dvOpwd’, cis mAwous macav én’ eutropujv. 
In the last line the opt. in a final clause in primary time can be defended, but it 
would surprise even if 7Awois did not occur as a wish at the same point in the 
previous pentameter. It is likely to be derived from there, and should be cor- 
rected. It would be possible to alter the termination alone, but better to go 
further and change the verb, writing dvdyp rather than mAqns. 

The following zacav, if somewhat inelegant after the same word so placed 
in v. 6, would hardly arouse suspicion on its own account, but in conjunction 


1 A.P. 12. 44 (Glaucus) parr) odaipa, 5 C.R. xv. 401 and on Hdas vi. 13. 


Sen. Q.N. 4. 11. 6 E.g. (to cite the shortest) A.P. 7. 167 
2 Dio Chrys. 8. 16, Ov. Met. 10. 262,  dpr réxovoa | dpe 5¢ xai viudn. Equally and 
Petron. 27. similarly irrelevant is his citation of Eur. 


3 Thes. v. 1205. Or. 1479 in defence of A.P. 7. 472. 11. 
4 Hell. Dicht. ii. 110. : 
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with zAdous it incurs it. Possibly therefore ordAAns ad6s or aipns tora would 
be more like what Leonidas wrote.' 













A.P.7. 503. 1: & Owes érearnAwpévov ayxGos. 


This address to the tomb of a drowned man ought not to require a gloss, 
but since L, and S. render the verb #0 be set up as a column upon, the translators 
mistranslate, and Geffcken says merely (as he does much too often) that the 
participle is ‘leonideisch’, it may be worth recording that the words mean 
mound of sand crowned by a orjAn. XrndAobv may mean erect as a orHAn (for which 
sand is an unpromising material), but it also means mark out with orfjAa, as 
Ditt. O.G.I. 225. 30 (3rd cent. B.C.) mepvopicas kai ornA@oa Thy xwpar. 
















A.P. 9. 326.1: — wérpns ex Swwos Puxpdv KaramdApevov Vdwp | xaipors. 


G. Dindorf? wrote xarem- here, and has been followed by all subsequent 
editors, who have not asked themselves the relevance of -ez- in this context. 
Where xaremdAyuevos occurs elsewhere (JI. 11. 94; Ap. Rh. 2. 583; Opp. Cyn. 
3. 120) an objective for the jump is in plain view, as here it is not.’ Since there- 
fore xarapd\Aopar is as suitable a formation as the other, and since Hesychius 
has xatamdApevos: katamndjoas it will be prudent to let well alone; also to 
leave open the question whether these words belong to dAAopax or to wdAAopat.* 











A, Plan. 230 1-3: a) ov y’ én’ oiovdpowo mepimdeov idvos dde 
Tovro xapadpains Oepydy, odira, mins, 
GAAG poddv pada turbor brép SayadnBorov axpay .. .. 


“En” oiovdyowo (neut.) in solitude’, say L. and S., following viri doctissimi 
whom Lobeck* does not, and I cannot, name, and followed by Paton. This 
may be Greek (though I very much doubt it) but sense it is not. Thirsty 
travellers do not wait for company before drinking. Lobeck himself (followed 
by Meineke) altered éwi to amo and said that yapadpains stood for x. mnyijs vel 
A.Bddos. The other modern editors (Duebner, Geffcken, Veniero, Olivieri) 
print ye zovvduow conjectured by Emperius.® Geffcken translated ‘trinke 
nicht das warme Wasser voll vom Wiedenschlamm des Baches’, and did not 
say whether yapadpains was, as with Lobeck, doing duty as a substantive or 
whether it was a second epithet of ‘Avos. Lest anyone should complain that 
movdvopos was an odd epithet for mud he said it meant ‘alles was zur Weide 
gehért’, and he prefaced these comments with the words ‘Man kann nicht 
schrieben p27) ov y’ am’ oiovdpow denn vom Schlamme der Schafweide kann 
nicht die Rede sein wo die dapaAnBoros dxpa folgt’. 

An’ oiovdpow was Lobeck’s correction, and he said nothing about ‘Schaf- 
weide’, apparently taking the adj. to mean lonely or the like. I should have 
thought however that SayaAnBoros, so far from putting olovduoro out of court, 
made it highly probable that that word was what Leonidas wrote, and certain 





























? A strange and unsatisfactory explana- * On which see Spitzner Iliad, excurs. 16. 








tion of the similarity between these two 5 Paral. 313. 

pentameters was advanced by Wilamowitz 6 Duebner said praebuerunt RS et F. I can- 

(Hell. Dicht. ii. 109). not discover any explanation of these sigla 
2 Thes. iv. 1339, 5.0. karepadAopat. but guess them to denote apographa of 





3 So also with xarémadro (Il. 19. 351, Planudes. 
Nonn. D. 48. 614, Tryph. 478). 
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that if he did so he meant sheep-rearing and not solitary. Surely the meaning is 
do not drink the warm water, which is full of mud from the torrent, in the sheep-pasture, 
but pass on to where the heifers graze. If a substantive is wanted with éz’” oiovdpovo 
dxpas could be supplied, but in view of the substantival use of dporos and 
omdpyos this seems unnecessary. 


p. Ox. 662 (= Page G.L.P. p. 458) : 
axpwpira ITavi cai evral 


Possibly éumayaio. as a Leonidean alternative for évvdpor, mnyaics, xpnviddes, 
Kpnvides, kpnvaiat, kpovvirides—a scandalous formation no doubt, but there are 
many such in Leonidas. In Antipater’s imitation, which follows in the papyrus, 
the Nymphs are called LiAjvwv ddAdxous avrpniow, but such variations occur 
elsewhere in imitated epigrams (cf. A.P. 6. 286 above) and this might be a 
distinction without a difference. 


Trinity College, Cambridge A. S. F. Gow 


PostscRiPT (p. 119): A.P. 6. 298 was, I now see, correctly explained by 
Wilamowitz (Hell. Dicht. i. 142 n. 2). Somewhat similar are duvenros xadvBn, 
cowless (A.P. 9. 150, 255; Antipater and Philip), and avvipdevros Adyuvos 
(at least by implication) unwatered (ibid. 229: Marcus Argent.). 
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II: Lucran! 


Vou. i, Reitz 88, Iudicium Vocalium 5. The so-called sjyipwva are given as 
Apvpolé and ¢ by Dionysius Hal. Comp. 14. 

gt. Ibid. 7: péxpe pev yap (‘as long as’) dAtyos <Advois) emexeiper (sc. TO 
Tad) <rérrapa Kal) rerrapdxovra A€yov (MSS. also A€ywv or -ew) droorepeiv 
(MSS. also -odv) pe rév ovyyeyernuévwr pot, cvvpPevav @unv svvrefpappévwv 
ypappdrwr, ére re (MSS. Se) ‘ rHpepov’ Kal 7a Suota emonwpevov (‘drawing 
in’) iva ravri Adyew (sc. wunv), Kal olordv Fv por Td akovopa Kai od mdvu 
edaxvounv én’ adrois. omdre 5é ex rovrwv aptduevov érdAunoe ‘ xarrirepov’ 
eimeiv KrA.: (rérrapa Kat> Halm; for Adyou ‘ words’ cf. évi Aéyw, and for ér: re 
Plat. Phaedr. 279 a, where some MSS. give ¢ire. 

93- 8: ék péowr ds Eos eimeiv THv KéATWY apmdcay: ws Eros eimeitv, which 
Attic prose uses to qualify a universal statement (involving wdvres or ovdeis), 
is here used, like ut ita dicam, for ‘so to speak’ ; so too at Halc. 2. 

96-97. 11: Kal 6 pév te KaAcv ida “Kxaddv” eizeiv adro BovAerat, 76 5é (Tad) 
mrapevotrecdv “radov” eirreiv adrods avayKaler év drract mpoedpiav exew afvobv: in 
this context raAdv must have some meaning: perhaps TdAov, so spelt by Pau- 
sanias at 7. 4. 8, though he gives TaAwv (from TdAws) at 8. 53. 5; for the 
mythical Cretans of this name, one of whom, nephew of Daedalus, was buried 
on the way up to the Acropolis at Athens (cf. Luc. Pisc. 43), see Roscher s. 
Talos. It may be relevant that Pausanias at 1. 21. 6 and 26. 5 calls this one 
Kddws. 

213 Dialogi Deorum 5. 1: xai robro yap, & “Hpa, Cnrorumeis 745n adedes odrw 
kai GAvrov: MSS. dAvmdrarov. 

325 Dialogi Marini 15. 2: 4 pév Edpeiarn xareAndvOe eri rijv jidva raifovea 
Tas HAiKusTidas mapaAasotca: MSS. raifovaa. 

371 Dialogi Mortuorum 10. 9: Mévurmos otroci AaBov wéXexvv rSv vauTTnyiKav 
amoxdyer atrov (SC. Tov muywva) émuxon<dv>w TH dmoBdbpa (of Charon’s boat) 
xpnodpevos. 

442-3. 27. 7:6 pev yap Breias adbros éavrod karnydpe: POdoas (before J could) 
modi riv avovay, ds (‘seeing that he’, MSS. as) 7a xpypara epvAarre trois 
ovdev mpoorjKkovar KAnpovopots KrA.: for this use of the relative cf. Xen. Mem. 2. 
7. 13 Oavpaordv mroteis, ds Hpiv pev tals pid cor Kal dpvas Kal rupdv mapexovaais 
«rd. ; and so Sommerbrodt without comment. 

495 Charon 4: dxovers 5€ ye tows Kai rod ddeAdod rob euod wépe [rod ‘Hpa- 
kXéous] ws Svadé£aird rove abros éxeivov [rdv ArAavra] : delete glosses, and cor- 
rect MSS. adrov éxeivov with Hemsterhuys. 

504. 11: od yap olc8a door mdAepor 51a Tobro (‘gold’) nai émPovdai Kai 
Anorhpva Kai émdpxia Kal ddvor kal Seopa Kai mAods paxpos [sic] Kal éurropiat Kai 

SovAetat ; read mAods (nom. pl.) paxpoi, cf. Kihn.—Bl. i. 516 Anm. 5. 
















































t My notes, originally made in Jacobitz i where possible, for Reitz, Dindorf, Fritzsche, 
(1893), ii, and iii (1887), have been checked, Sommerbrodt, and Harmon. 
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513. 17: ef 5é edOds ef dpyis evevdouv Gre Ovnroi re eiow adroit Kai <rov) dAiyov 
Tovrov xpdvov éemdnunoavres TH Biw amiacw womep e& dveipatos mavra (Ta) 
drép ys adévres, Elwv Te dv awhpovéorepov Kai Frrov Huidvro aobavortes. 

590 Piscator 20: prcardlwv eis Kai prcoydns Kai prcopevdis Kai prcdrudos Kai 
pco-7rav Td TowovT@des eldos TOV puapav avOpurwv: MSS. pod wav, and below 
A€yw 5é rhv amd Tob Piro rHv dpxnv Exovear’ PrradnOns re yap Kai PrAdxados Krd., 
where Halm corrects ¢idov to ¢uAro, cf. Indoct. 20 with Sommerbrodt’s trav imo 
7@ peddo reraypevwv (MSS. 76 Peddos), and Ar. Vesp. 77 and Eq. 131 ff. weAns ; 
somewhere in Comedy I have found tis-ofav ‘Mr. What-ophon’ (cf. 
Xenophon). 

610. 42: mBavebrepos yap of yonres obror moAAdKis Ta&V <ws> aAnOas gPiro- 
oogovvrwv. 

670 Merc. Cond. 15: ei wodAdnis ‘if ever’, cf. L. S. J. s.v. III (delete saws 
after émoxomeiv, with Dindorf). 

737 Laps. 16: raya 8” av twa éxmdngee tis Kar’ dpbdv Avyopdv (sc. 6508) Kat 
orpariwtdv 7An00s dv of pev rd. : for ris MSS. have also rHv and rov corrected 
to rod. 

809 Herm. 67: Kxairot mood (not wdéca) dda mapeidov éxwv cor eLerdcews 
paxpas Kat adra Sedueva—B ra. moia. 

813. 71: Omep advvarov Kai adros Adyets elvas. viv 5é Suordv por Soxeis troreiv 
worep et tis Saxpvot Kai aiti@ro Thy TUX Ort pn Sdvaito aveADeiv eis Tov ovpavdv, 
7) Ore pr BvOvos dodds cis Tiv OdAarray amd Lixedias és Kurpov avadvcerar, 7 
Ore p7) apOeis wrnvos adOnpepov azo Tis “EAAdSos eis *Ivdods reAcé : written in 165, 
all possible in 1958. 

831-2 Herod. 1: ris yvwpns 70 wepirrdv: ‘the wide range of his (Herodotus’) 
thought’, cf. Zeux. 5 ra mepirra émedei~aro ris Téxvns. 

Vol. ii, Reitz 12, Hist. Conscrib. 9: ot 5é (MSS. also dco 5€) ofovrar Kadds 
Siaipetv es Svo riv icropiay, eis TO Tepmvov Kal <rd> xpyoimov .. . dpGs dcov 
taAnDods jpapriKkac ; 

51-52. 38: .. . pdorov Fv evi Kadduw AerrH rov OovnvdlSnv avarpéar pev 7d 
év tais "Emumodais mapateixioua, katadicas dé rhv ‘Eppoxparous tpijpn . . . Kal 
tédos Lupaxovcious pev és tas Aoropias euBareiv, rods 5¢ APnvaiovs mepumdrciv 
[sic] SixeAtav cal ’TraXiav pera rHv mpwrwv rob AdniBiddov Amidwv : we want the 
aorist infinitive of ‘make to sail round’; zrepvetvas from an otherwise unknown 
mepinus (cf. mepudv for mepiiwv) would certainly be corrupted; else read 
mepuréwapar KTA. 

90 Vera Hist. i. 24: 7H pévroe ye yaorpi doa mypa xpavrat Tievres (the Selen- 
ites) €v atrH cowv Sdovrat- avoir) yap adrois avrn Kai mddw KAdevoTh éeorw 
(perhaps wadvyxAciorn)- Evrepov 5é oddev odd€ Frap (ovd’ aAdo oddev> ev adrF 
daiverat 7) Todo povoy, Or Saceia aca Evrocbev Kai Adowds eorw, WoTe Kai Ta 
veoyvd, émedav piyos }, és tavrnv brodvera: the first oddév has some MS. 
support, cf. Sommerbrodt, p. 208; for Nilén’s giyos # MSS. have peydor(v) or 
ptywon ; was this trait suggested by travellers’ tales of the marsupials of New 
Guinea, or Australia? 

gt. 26: Kai pry Kal dAdo Oadua év rois Bacwrelos (‘of the King of the Moon’) 
€Jeacdynv Kdromrpov péyorov Keiras dmép ppéaros ov mavu Babdos: av pev odv 
ts ro dpéap xaraPf Tis, axover mavrwv Tay wap’ jyiv ev rH yh Aeyowévwr, éav 5é 
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és 76 Kdromrpov amore, micas pév modes, mavra dé €Ovn dpa womep epeotads 
éxdorows: wireless and television in the second century; the method was per- 
haps suggested by seeing, as you can, the stars by day from the bottom of a 
well, 


” 


158 Tyrannicida 21: dméBavov dv, add’ 7 ds [sic] répavvos pévov, add” Ere 
vouilwv éfew Exdixov (‘avenger’): read ddd’ F deleting «s as gloss on 7. 


207 Phalaris 2. 12: xai pv é& éxeivo pév rod wadawod Eos, rob avédnv Kal 
naow é€eivas [sic], dpare Sowv ayabdy éuménAnorat 76 tepdv KrA. : read elovévas. 


295. Saltatio 46 fin.: . . . 4 xara [TaAapndovs émBovd} Kal 4 NavrdAiov épyi) 
Kai % <Oarépov> Aiavros pavia Kal % Oarepou ev rais mérpais amwActa. 


299. 58:... Kal 7a vewrepa 5é doa pera Tv Maxeddévwv dpyjv érodAuHOn dd 
TE Avribxou (MSS. Avrimdrpov or Avreydvov) kai mapa Ledevou emi tH Xrpa- 
Tovikns €pwrt. 

310. 78: dpyjoet 5¢ kai ra drwy Kal ra) 6fbadudv mdapeorw : so Sommerbrodt 
without comment. 


319 Lexiphanes 1: tov peév eipwva médo KardBade: MSS. medo7. corr. Kaibel. 

326. 4 kal yap rw (MSS. 7a) xdpa poe emcreOdAwobov Kai cxapdapuKTd KA. : 
Sommerbrodt 7 without comment, MSS. also cxapdaptrrw. 

408 Amores 11: kai Sdéav jpiv Kvidw mpocoppica xara Sav tod Adpodirns 
tepod [sic] —dpvetras 5¢ rovrou 76 ris IIpakirédous edyepeias 6vtws érappddirov— 
Hpéea TH YR mpoonvexOnyuev Krd.: fepod is a gloss on a lost éSous in the sense of 
‘statue’, cf. Jov. Trag. 692, Syr. D. 460; Schol. ad loc. Exppacis rod &v Kvidw 
Tepévous Kal Tod aydAuatos Adpodirns. 


418. 18: of 5° émi cvvvoias peydAny ev éavrois oxdyuv dvw Kai Kdtw KuKdobvres 
do Cmep»> wept ris mpotoumias aywrotpevor TTAaradow. 


448. 45: )8lous Urvous Kabevder Trois we8” jucpay Kapdrois emnpeudv (av>em- 
P0dvws: MSS. éipGovov or emi xpdvov. 

449. 46: evéairo pév ody (av) épdv tis rd. and below érAcaipny (av) Kai 
mapa. Sdvapuv. 

469 Imagines 11 fin. : ob toivuv dardxpn 70 Kaos, et Ha) xexdopnrat tois Suxatous 
Koopr pant, Aéyw 5¢ (MSS. 8) odK éobAre mime Kai Oppots, GAA’ ols mpoeizov 
€xeivois, aperf} Kai awhpoovvyn KrA. 

476. 17: ... Aomaciav, # Kai 6 *Odvumle Oavpacusraros Kai atros ovvijv: 
MSS. ’OdAvpmos, some omit the second «ai or read ye for it. 

489 Pro Imag. 10: kai éavriv [sic] odv 7o ev mAdopa cov éeraiweiv Kai Tv 
érivovay Tav eixdveny, wn yuwpilew Sé rhv duoidrnra: read Kal” éaurijv. 

522 Toxaris 14: riv aBpav: Reitz rightly keeps the smooth breathing in the 
sense of lady’s-maid. 

597 Asinus 28: ... dore pépew odx HSvvduny Cyrorumiav <ravrnv rhv> irmuciv. 

705 Gallus 2: et cor 4 ris Apyots tpdms eAdAnoev, wamep tore, HH Pnyos <)> 
év Awddvyn abrédwvos éuavrevero: Reitz omits the second 7, and prefers, what 
some MSS. give, éuavrevcaro, cf. Am. 31 4 év Awdavn dnyds. 


707. 3: dpeévra 5é [ds abelOn] tov Apny dyavaxricas : delete gloss with Reitz. 
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(III Jacobitz) 796 Bis Accus. 4: nat adros, & Zed, <rroMdv> roa. rovabra éxi 
Tis yas axovaas Svcxepawdvrwv A€yew mpos aé odK érdAuwr. 
864 Parasitus 40: paxnv oradaiav: MSS. oradiaiav. 
895 Anacharsis 16: rov yap middv por <7) adedeiv oikobev eSo€ev, cis pt) wdvos 
ev dpiv Eevilouu 7 oxnpare: Anacharsis loquitur; otxofev not ‘from Scythia’, 
but, as he speaks of Solon as his host, ‘from your house’ ; cf. 892~3. 14, 922. 40 f. 


921. 39 fin.: . . . Kadaep KAémras 7) Awrodvras 7 Tt GAXo Tovodrov épyacapé- 
vous : so edd., but our ‘and what not’ and the position of 7: suggest the interro- 
gative form 7i. 


III Reitz 3, Rhetorum Praeceptor 3: ob ydp ce tpaxeidy twa ovdé dpbiov <d5dv> 
kai iSpBros peoriv jets ye d£opev: the ellipse of 6ddv is unlikely with twa. 


29-30 Philopseudes 1 fin.: rept exeivwv . . . of adro dvev Tis xpelas To eddos 
mept moAAod ris adAnBeias ribevrar Hddpevoe TH mpdypare: Sch. avri rod epi 
meloves ; either read epi mAciovs (perhaps with Gesner), or po zroAAod (with 
some MSS.) in the sense of ‘long before’. 


30. 2:... €i Towdrot avdpes aproro. Ta TAvTA Guws xaipovow Cavrol) Te EavTovs 
Kai Tovs évruyxdvovras efamaravres: MSS. atrovs re xai xrA.: the Attic idiom 
requires adroit when the reflexive object is contrasted with another. 


100 Adversus Indoctum 2: dvaywawoxes éva (of your books) wavy émrpéxwv 
Pdvovros Tob 6f0aAyob 76 ordua: the ancients whispered as they read: cf. 123. 
28 below mpocdym 5é undérore pndé avayvads unde braydyns TH yAwrryn taAaadv 
avipav Adyous Kai rroujpara pndev Sewdv ce cipyaopéva, and see Augustine, 
Conf. 6. 3. 


127 Calumnia 2: 6 8¢ AmeAdjs ody Ewpdxer more thy Tépov od5é rov Oeoddrav 
4 > > 4 > @ ” , S. a ‘ 
Sorts Fv eyivwoxev, <ei 7) Kal” doov Kove ITroXepaiov twa drapxov elvar Ta 
kara tiv Dowixny émrerpappevov. 


164 Pseudologista 3: . . . & yépwv avOpwaos és (o>eavrov mapavoyeis: Dindorf 
ceavrov without comment. 


174. 16:...6 pev KdOopvov twa elev eixdoas atrod tov Biov aupiBodov ovra 
trois rovovrows drrodjpaow, 6 5é¢ tAumdny (or Aumddnv) ort Tas exxAnoias VopuBaddns 
@v pirwp éemerdparrev: perhaps Avrrarjv ‘Maddener’, though we should 
expect Aurrnrjv; I have also thought of Avrrav, mother of the Erinyes in 
Eur. Bacch. and probably mentioned Cal. 131. 5. 


195 Domus 8: .. . és dcov Kai odpavds év vuxri . . . meptAaumdpevos: MSS. 
ovdpaves. 

Ibid. : omdrav yap 76 dds mpoorecdy éddiynrar Kai dvayxO7 7H xpvo@, Kowdv 

> , © ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ , = ? ta > 
Tt amaorpdmrrovat (sc. 6 xpuvads Kal 7d pas) Kal SimAaciav tod épvOjyaros éx- 
gaivover rv aidpiay (= ai'yAnv): chiastic order. 

198-9. 15 fin.: . . . wore dxBoiro av eixdrws tapopwyevn <7) yuv)> dia Tov 
Kéopov KA, 

202 fin. 21: rijs yap réxvns Td axpiBés, Kai Tis ioropias era Tod apyaiov TO 
> > ‘ e > ~ ‘ td ~ 7 , 
wpéApov, eraywyov ws dAnds Kai memadevpevwv (tdv> Veardv Sedpevov. 

212 Longaevi 7: . . . dv eva xai <)> edoeBeordrn peydAov Jevordrov abroxpdropos 
rdxn «is TH TeXewrdrny ayayotoa rdéw KrA.: some MSS. % xai. 
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255 Navig. 10: Adciuavros ydp, od« aAdos tis éort.—B mdvu 75n adds dopa, 
kai Ooiudriov adrod, Kai 7d Bdadiopya éxeivo, kal ev xp@ 7% Kovpd: MSS. éxeivov. 

267. 29:... womep drav ei59 (MSS. iSn) ris adrés 5:’ adbrod Krnodpevos THv 
duvacreiav: the Greeks could say ‘I see you’, but not ‘I see what you mean’. 

271. 35: ey Sé view @pnv xai od (or od) mapamogaveioba (or mapa ro 
daveicbar) riv ywdipnv: read vidwv Kai trap arogaveioba: Bekker kept vjpeww, 
and read dap, but changing future to present. 

276. 44: et 5é re ev "Ivdois H ‘YrrepBopéors Odapa mapddogov % Kripa tipnov 7) 
Goa éeudayeiv 7 meiv Adda, od peracretAduevos GAA’ adros émumerdpevos <av> 
amé\avov dmdvrwy és Képov ... Kal TO mdvrwy HdtoTov, avOnuepov ayyeirat és 
BaBvddva tis évixnoev ’OAdpma Kai dpiorncavra, ei rx, ev Supia Seumvijcas ev 
 FraXia. 

282 Dialogi Meretricit 2. 1: kai od 8° odv mpdrepov iSo06 adriy Kai To mpdowrov 
kal tovs dpbaryods id [sic], pj ce dvdrw, ei mavu yAavKods Exet adrods Kr. : for 
i8é—intolerable after i$08—read idia ‘close up’ in the usual position of adverbs 
when emphatic ; i8i¢ comes at the end in 632, though there it merely reinforces 
€xaorTos. 


284. 3. 1: €avrov as subject? MSS. also adrov; read adres. 


295. 6. 3 fin.: Jacobitz prints {@ous, Reitz fans (which we should expect) 
without comment. 


304. 9. 5 fin.: for MSS.” TiBios read TiBetog, cf. Men. Heros 21 et al. 


306. 10. 2 fin.: dvdyvwht AaBotica, d Xe ddviov- olcba yap Siyrov ypdwpara. 
Note that Drosis can’t read. 

308. 10. 4: Odppet, mavra eorar Kadrds : cf. 314. 12. 5 ovTws dv. 

309. 11. 3: erioxepar yap axpiBds troBrdpas troré Tots Kporddous adrijs, €vba 
povov Tas adris Tpixas €xer: Jacobitz prints tas adrfjs and so below. 

310. 11. 3 fin.: GAX’ dre Kai yap 75n Tpirov Toto Foev aAextpuwv: MSS. 
without article (as dAékrwp in N.T. Matth. xxiii. 34, Marc. xiv. 30, Luc. 
xxiii. 34, Joh. xiii. 38); but cf. Ar. Ec. 390 f. 

314. 12. 5: lod 7d peupdxvov [6 porxds] dv elnAorumeis: for the masculine 
relative cf. Plat. Lach. 180 e, and delete gloss. 

353 Peregrinus 32: ... wore Kal eis xeipas atbrév FAVov: for adAjAwv, MSS. 
avrav. ' 

362. 42: tobro <7d> rédos Tob KaKxodaipovos IIpwréws éyévero, avdpos . . . mpds 
GAnPevay pév oddereirrore amroPrdpavros, emi Sd&n Sé Kal 7H mapa trav modMAdv 
érraivw dmavra. eimdvros aet Kai mpdgavros, ws Kai eis mip dAacba, od ye (MSS. 
Gre) pnd’ dmodatew rav eraivwv Eyedev avaicbnros adbrdv yevopevos: for 
dAaoba Reitz prints aAéoba, Jacobitz dAAeoGar; with od ye cf. dou ye Xen. 
Cyr. 2. 3. 11; perhaps better od ye vy Ai’ (ovK> dmoAavew KrA. 

383 Fugitivi 32 fin.: €ors ri, dyad, Tpxdpavos PiBAiov.—B oddev dromov, émei 
kai TpupdAns 6 ra&v kwpixdy els [sic]: read twos ; one MS. omits 6; the first is a 
satire of Anaximenes of Lampsacus, the second a comedy of Aristophanes 
(542 K.). : 

410 Epistolae Saturnales 29 fin.: & dé drepewpare adrav . . . adroit é¢’ buds 
idvres ed€ovro (av) ovvdeumveiv. 
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412. 32 fin.: 7d yotv ydtorov Kal ovpmoriKwratov 7) icotipia éori: MSS. 
ovpmotixwrepov, which Dindorf keeps but translates maxime convivale. 


414. 35: ... €mel epjoopar buds ei pvovres of mévnres Badilovev . . . oK dv 
buds jviacey ovK Exovras ols émdei£eobe tas aAoupyeis éobiras KrA.: MSS. 
éemdeiEacbe or -ere. 

449 Convivium 46: rédos 5¢ 6 AAkiddpas dvarpéas 7d Avyviov oxdrov péyav 
€mroinge . . . GAAG TrOAAG émpaxOn Kai Sewa ev TH oxdTw: MSS. oxdros péya but 
not oxéret, and Lucian elsewhere always uses the masculine form. 

489 Syria Dea 57: add’ ered rapacryon <tT1s> T@ Bwyd 76 ipjvov KrA. 

492 Demosthenis Encomium 2: «i obv typiv émapxécat ro evxecPat ovpPovdociuny 
av aot: MSS. érapxéoor. 

498. 10: 70 5é€ adv, fn, Kata xetpds eridpopov Te Kai Aeiov €f” wipropevois TE 
kal yvwpipots <rois> dvoparios, ofov xrA.: MSS. dvoparwr. 


502. 15: [Tuba 5€ 6 xpdros rév Anuoobeuxady amdlewv epaivero rod vuxrepwod 
Avxyvov: I suggest for xpéros ‘swing’ or ‘rhythm’ in the less exact sense, lilt, 
the way the words ‘run’, Aristotle’s od« dxpiBys puOuds, Rhet. 3. &; not ‘the 
stress-accentuation’ in those days of the language; see on 514 below. 

505-6. 20: ixavy y’ dv cor ovd’ 4 ITepuxAdous (pyropeia): exeivov pév ye Tas 
dorpamas Kai Bpovras Kai rreBods 71 xévrpov S6£n mapadaBevres, GAX’ adryv ye ody 
dp@pev, ShAov ws dep rHv pavraciay odbdev Eupovov Exoveay od’ ofov eapKécas 
mpos THY Tod xpdvov Bdoavov Kai kpiow: ra S€ rob Anuoobdvous KxrA.: I have 
sometimes thought that the tradition that Pericles was the first orator to write 
his speech beforehand implies that a copy of his Funeral Oration was available 
to Thucydides; but this looks as if, in Lucian’s day at any rate, no speech of 
his was believed to be extant. 

506-7. 21 fin.: 008’ 6 Anuoobéns airidcerar xa’ Ev t&v atrod KaAdv ém- 
xwovpevos: MSS. adroé (in wrong position). 

507-8. 22 fin. : xpi wévrou Kabdzep 6500 Oappadewrdrny elvar rv ovvnPeorarnv: 
read ddr. 

514. 32: of 8° Arrixol pyropes madia mapaBaAAew 7H tovrov KpdéTw Kai Tov 
kal Adgewv edpvOuia Krd.: MSS. masdia: the last quality is ‘balance (of clauses)’, 
the second ‘rise-and-fall’—known to the reader by the accentuation—, and 
the first ‘rhythm’ in the less exact sense: cf. 502 above. 

515- 33: vov 8” éxeivwy pev (the other Greek orators) éxaoros admoyéypamrat 
xpvaiov EvAa mépous Opeéupara yiv od (uév> Bowrias od 8° Ev8’ (od) ti7<v> trap’ 
éyot AaBdvres: Hueis 5é wrA.: MSS. yiv od Bow rias od8’ xrd.: ‘in Boeotia and 
where-not as a gift’. 

542 Cynicus 5: ort vi Ala ris pdcews jv od (the Cynic) tids Kai raév beady 
<riv> yiv ev péow KarareBexdrwv Krd. 

594-5 [Philopatris] 9: SvapeAciori tunBeicas: ‘cut up piecemeal’; perhaps the 
tenth century is too late for L. S. J. 

597- 12: éyw ydp oe Sidd£w ri ro wav Kai tis 6 mpowy mavrwv Kai Ti Td cVoTHpA. 

' rod mavrés: MSS. 6 mpeinv mdvrwy, cf. Apoc. Ioh. i. 8, iv. 8. 

599. 13 fin.: avramodwce 5¢ maow F tjuepa adros évereiAaro: MSS. jv 7pyépav 
(perhaps Byz.). 

4599.3/4 K 
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602-3. 17: GAAd por 7d5¢ ize, ef Kai ra TeV Dvdr ev 7H odpave eyxaparrovar. 
—B ravra, ei réxou ye xpnords (tis) Kai év €Oveor : some MSS. zvyn, which Jacobitz 
prints. 

631 [Charidemus] 21 fin.: BeAriov pév Fv rovrous <oe> dmadAdrrew pe TOV 
Svcxepav ayandvra. 

632. 23: Bacxaivopev padov €€ dv y’ adv od Kards adbrois Ta mpdypara mparTd- 
peva oxoin (MSS. 7’ av): Kadods 8’ od pdvov od POavoipev ris dpas KrA.: the 
accusative xaAovs is just possible, because of the passive use, e.g. Plut. 2. 772 b. 

634. 27: Oavpalopev re Kal) piromdvous re Kai piroxdAous dvordloper. 

637-8 [Nero] 2: ra 5¢€ Zéptou . . . tows evevonoe, péeyrora Trav peyadoupyudv 
dvra, Kal mpds Tovros <ds> 7@ (MSS. 7d corr. Gesn.) 5: ddAlyou aAAnAots ém- 
pitas mavras €aovro (Suvarov) rhv ‘ENAdba Aapmpas éorvdaba trois €£wHev (neut.) : 
<ws> Kayser; MSS. eicarro rv, which Gesner referred to Hesych. eica:to- 
ddfevev, but? for Suvardy ‘possible’ cf. Asin. 21. 

665 [Ocypus] 5 f.: yeAwd 5é rods mAnyevras ba *euod <Katpias) | kai py A€yovras 
<r>arpexh Tis ovpdopas: lost before xai. 

667. 44 f.: vewrépw yap aloxos év masoiv <y’> det | darnpérns addvara (MSS. 
ros) yoyyllwy yépwv. 

667. 56: tpéxwv Erewa Kai ovveveulyOnv mévw: (€rewa Kayser for MSS. 
éorevAa) MSS. ovveupixOnv. 

668. 66 f.: viv 8’ eicopGs dmavras e& <éyxapaiou), | 6 mévos 8” EAtEas euperAds 
dvacrpéeder. 


669. 78 ff.: dpds pe, Lwrpp cai wddAw Lwrnprye, | odAmeyyos adrijs voy” Exwv 


owrnpiov, | Sewds wdvos ye TOD mrodds Sdxver Kaxds KrA.: for awrnpixdv MSS. 
have owrnyptxe from above. 

670. 115 ff.: odros mpooHAde xeipa Deis Euot mxpav | Opnrvav mupécowv én” époi 
Balwv <dpria>. | & mpiv 5€ cor xaretre mdvr’ eedoato | ra Sewa KpUrrwr Tis 
vdcov pvoripia: cf. Il. 14. 92; dprva became apr before é and was deleted. 


Jesus College, Cambridge J. M. Epmonps 


[Readers of the Classical Quarterly will have heard with sorrow of the death 
of Mr. Edmonds. He had not been able to correct the proofs of this article.] 





SOCRATES’ ‘DREAM’ IN THE 
THEAETETUS 


At the beginning of the third part of the Theaetetus (201d-202c), Socrates 
entertains an interesting theory of knowledge in the form of a ‘dream’. In 
Cornford’s translation, it reads as follows: 


I seem to have heard some people say that what might be called the first 
elements (crotxeia) of which we and all other things consist are such that 
no account (Adyov) can be given of them. Each of them just by itself can only 
be named ; we cannot attribute to it anything further or say that it exists or 
does not exist; for we should at once be attaching to it existence or non- 
existence, whereas we ought to add nothing if we are to express just it alone. 
We ought not even to add ‘just’ or ‘it’ (‘that’) or ‘each’ or ‘alone’ or ‘this’, 
or any other of a host of such terms. These terms, running loose about the 
place, are attached to everything, and they are distinct from the things to 
which they are applied. If it were possible for an element to be expressed in 
any formula (Adyov) exclusively belonging to it, no other term ought to enter 
into that expression ; but in fact there is no formula in which any element 
can be expressed : it can only be named, for a name is all there is that belongs 
to it. But when we come to things composed of these elements, then, just as 
these things are complex, so the names are combined to make a description 
(Adyov), a description being precisely a combination of names. Accordingly, 
elements are inexplicable (aAoya) and unknowable (ayvwora), but they can 
be perceived; while complexes (cvAAaBds) are knowable (ywwords) and 
explicable (¢nrds ; ‘statable’), and you can have a true notion of them. So 
when a man gets hold of the true notion of something without an account 
(avev Adyov), his mind does think truly of it, but he does not know it; for if 
one cannot give or receive an account of a thing, one has no knowledge of 
that thing. But when he has also got hold of an account, all this becomes 
possible to him and he is fully equipped with knowledge. 


It is perfectly clear why the ‘dream’ occurs to Socrates at this point of the 
dialogue. It is suggested by the third definition according to which knowledge 
is true belief ‘with logos’ (201c) ; or conversely, that true belief ‘without logos” 
is no knowledge (rj 5é aAoyov éxros émorjuns). The dream-theory is then 
criticized and rejected because the simple elements out of which it constructs 
a body of knowledge are said to be ‘without logos’ (dAoya) and ‘unknowable’ 
(dyvwora). 

The ‘dream’ is traditionally ascribed to Antisthenes. Whether this is correct 
or not, it is obviously an ingenious theory on its own ; moreover, it has interest- 
ing modern parallels. In an unpublished paper by Professor Ryle,! which he 
kindly permitted me to read in typescript, the ‘dream’ is praised both as a 
‘first-rate, precognitive’ anticipation and as a criticism of Logical Atomism. 
Wittgenstein acknowledged these parallels. In the Philosophical Investigations,? 
he cites a substantial portion of the ‘dream’ and adds: ‘Both Russell’s 


? Cited by R. C. Cross, ‘Logos and Forms in Plato’ (Mind, lxiii. aase- 
2 Ibid., p. 21 (paragraph 46). 
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‘‘individuals” and my ‘“‘objects” (Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus) were such pri- 
mary elements.’ He then asks: ‘But what are the simple constituent parts of 
which reality is composed?’ This question, as is known, leads to a radical 
revision of the Logical Atomism of the Tractatus. As far as Lord Russell is con- 
cerned, he has also employed epistemological models similar to the ‘dream’ in 
his later writings, like An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth and Human Knowledge. 

I do not wish to pursue these recent parallels ; instead, I wish to consider a 
preliminary question of more limited interest. Why does the criticism of the 
‘dream’ rest on the assertion that the primary, simple elements have a name, 
but are without Jogos and unknowable? To approach this question we may first 
ask: what are these elements, or ‘letters’? Plato frequently employed the 
analogy of letters and syllables in his writings.! Generally, ‘letters’ may refer 
either (a) to the simplest material elements in nature (or in the arts and crafts) 
or (bd) to the simplest elements in language; and it is not always clear whether 
Plato means primary material elements or primitive linguistic elements. In 
either case, however, the elements are both simple and unanalysable. ‘Syllables’, 
then, designate either (a) material compounds, including the ordinary objects 
of this world, or (b) the combination of letters in ordinary language. In addi- 
tion, (c) the analogy is also used in connexion with Plato’s own theory of Forms, 
as in the Sophist and Timaeus ; it then leads to entirely different results, but these 
will not concern us in the subsequent discussion. 

Socrates’ ‘dream’ in the Theaetetus introduces an interesting variation of the 
first two meanings of the analogy; for the elements are said to be ‘perceived’ 
or ‘perceivable’ (aic@nrd) and to have a simple name. In other words, they 
designate, as for some recent epistemological theories, simple perceptual quali- 
ties, sensations, or sense data. This, as we shall see, is extremely relevant to the 
original question we raised: to wit, why are these simple elements of percep- 
tion, or the names belonging to them, without a logos and unknowable? This 
relevance, however, is not shown in the statement or in the subsequent criticism 
of the dream. On the contrary, both exposition and criticism seem to take these 
characteristics for granted; or, more precisely, the statement of the ‘dream’ 
justifies this basic assumption in language so condensed and oblique that the 
reasons for it are not easily apparent. They become more apparent, I think, 
when we approach the ‘dream’ by comparing it with the lengthy analysis of 
perception in part I of the Theaetetus (156 f.)—a comparison which, to my 
knowledge, has not been noticed before despite the increasing interest in the 
dialogue in recent literature.? That there is a parallelism between this analysis 
of perception and the ‘dream’ may be shown from the language used in the two 


1 In addition to the Theaetetus, the analogy 
occurs in the Cratylus (422 ff., 425 ff., and 
throughout within the same metaphysical 
context of Heracliteanism as in the Theaete- 
tus), in the Phaedrus (244 ff.), the Philebus (17- 
18 ff.), the Politicus (278 ff.) and, within the 
context of Plato’s own theory of Forms, in 
the Timaeus (48b ff.), and in the Sophist 
(253 ff.). Ifthe Seventh Letter is not spurious, 
it contains similar material in the philo- 
sophical interlude (342 ff.; cf. also Laws, 
895d ff.). 

2 After Henry Jackson’s early article on 
‘Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas: The Theae- 


tetus’ (The Journal of Philology, xiii), important 
recent contributions are: F. M. Cornford, 
Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (London, 1935) ; 
W. F. H. Hardie, A Study in Plato (Oxford, 
1936), especially chap. iii; J. W. Yolton, 
‘The Ontological Status of Sense-Data in 
Plato’s Theory of Perception’ (The Review of 
Metaphysics, iii, 1949); Richard Robinson, 
‘Forms and Error in Plato’s Theaetetus’ (The 
Philosophical Review, lix, 1950) ; R. C. Cross, 
op. cit.; and George Nakhnikian, ‘Plato’s 
Theory of Sensation I, II’ (The Review of 
Metaphysics, ix, 1955, nos. 1 and 2). 
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parts, which reveals notable similarities: (1) In both passages, we are dealing 
with aic@yra (157c and 202b) ; and the former passage makes it perfectly clear 
that, in the context of this dialogue, aio6yrd mean perceptual qualities like 
‘white’, ‘hard’, ‘hot’, xa? mdvra (156e).! (2) Both passages claim that the senses 
or sensations (aic#joes) and what is perceived, i.e. the qualities (aic@nra), 
have ‘names only’ (€yovow dvdyara, 156b; dvoya povov éxew, 202b, 201€).? 
(3) Both passages agree in the terms which are excluded from the names of 
perceptual qualities; to wit, (a) tov, €uod, réd¢, exeivo, 157b, and (b) éxeivo, 
éxaorov, povov, TO Td  (robr0), 2022 ; or (a) adré Kad’ ato, 157a, and (b) adré xa6” 
atrd, 205C; or (a) ovre dAdo oddev Gvopa, 157b, and (b) 035’ adda rroAAa Tovabra, 
202a. More specifically, (4) existence or non-existence cannot and must not 
be attributed to aic@nrd: e.g. (a) 70 8’ elvar wavraydbev efarperéov, 157b, and 
(b) 48 yap av odciay 7 2 odciay abt@ mpoaribecbar, 202a. Finally, (5) both 
passages use the distinction between ‘parts’ (uépn, 157b and 2042, etc.) ‘of 
which we and all else are composed’ (201e), and compounds which, according 
to the language of part I, include ‘man, stone, or any living creature or kind’ 
(157¢). 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that there is a closer connexion between 
these two parts of the Theaetetus than has previously been noticed. Otherwise, 
we should have to imagine that Plato, when he composed the ‘dream’, did not 
remember that he had earlier used a similar theoretical model ; to wit, percep- 
tual data which have names only and compounds or ‘syllables’ like man or 
stone composed of these primary elements; and that he had used practically 
identical language in characterizing the simple perceptual elements. These 
linguistic similarities, however, also suggest that the earlier and much longer 
analysis may contain the theoretical background which is relevant for the 
highly compressed language in which the ‘dream’ is presented. Reading the 
‘dream’ against this background, I think, helps to explain why the simple 
elements of perception, or the names we give them, are without Jogos and un- 
knowable. This assertion which is stated as a basic assumption in the dream- 
theory is, as it were, a moral to be drawn from the analysis in part I. For in this 
analysis Plato deals at length with various arguments which tend to support 
the conclusion that the names assigned to simple perceptual qualities like 
white, hot, or hard are both defective as descriptions of experience and in- 
complete and unsatisfactory as instruments of knowledge. 

They are defective for two reasons: (1) Innumerable perceptual experiences 
are ‘nameless’ (dvavupor, 156b) ; (2) the names belonging to these experiences 
introduce a false fixity (157b ff.). Perceptual qualities arise out of a complex 
interaction between moving particles in the environment with moving particles 
in the organism.’ Hence, ‘we must not admit’ any expressions which are fixed 
and definite, such as we have just listed in the comparison between part I and 
the ‘dream’ ; for they would introduce a degree of specificity and fixity which 
is incompatible with the analysis of perception as a process of continuous 


1 i.e. not simple substances like ‘gold’, as 3 For the latest detailed explication of the 
Cornford also believed; cf. op. cit., p. 144. perceptual process according to Plato see 
2 In part I Plato speaks only of aic@yjces George Nakhnikian, op. cit. ; cf. also Rupert 
as having names, but adds explicitly that the C. Lodge, Plato’s Theory of Art (London, 
class of aic@nra is to be treated analogously: 1953: chap. xii) where the same problem is 
76 8’ ad aicbnrov yévos trovrwy éxdorais considered most carefully. 
Opudyovor, 156b. 
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motion. ‘Since there is nothing constant here—the flowing thing does not flow 
white but changes so that the very whiteness itself flows and shifts into another 
colour, in order that the thing may escape the charge of constancy in that 
respect—can we ever give the name of any colour and be sure that we are 
naming it rightly?’ (182d). In other words, ‘some new dialect will have to be 
instituted for the exponents of this theory, since as it is, they have no phrases to 
fit their hypothesis—unless indeed it were ‘‘not even no-how’’. That might be an 
expression indefinite enough to suit them’ (183b). Words, then, are defective 
because they are too specific and definite ; in simple expressions like ‘this white 
here’, the prefix ‘this’ and the name ‘white’ freeze that which is in constant 
motion. Hence, these simple names (or letters) distort and falsify the perceptual 
experiences which they purport to describe. And ‘anyone who talks so as to 
bring things to a standstill is easily refuted’ (157b; 183a). This is said to hold 
for ‘perceptions of any sort’ (182d-e). 

In the light of these remarks it is, I think, doubtful whether Plato held the 
view, which Cornford and others have attributed to him, according to which 
he believed in the indubitability or ‘infallibility’ of simple judgements of 
perception.! It is true, as Jackson first pointed out,? that the ‘theory’ of sense 
perception which Plato develops after Heraclitus and Empedocles is not re- 
futed in the Theaetetus; but it does not follow that Plato, for this reason, also 
subscribed to the thesis which he attributes to Protagoras that ‘perception . . ., 
as being knowledge, is infallible’ (152c, 160c). Aristotle did hold such a view 
with regard to simple perceptual data ;? but, so far as I can see, such a conclu- 
sion does not follow from Plato’s analysis and criticism of sense perception in 
part I of the Theaetetus. On the contrary, it would be more consistent to attri- 
bute to him some sort of a Bergsonian view according to which we distort the 
nature of perceptual qualities given in the durée of the world of experience as 
soon as we assign names to them. We do so, of course, as a matter of habit 
{157b) ; but we can never give to a percept ‘the name of any colour and be sure 
that we are naming it rightly’. 

Some critics have distinguished between an ‘extreme’ and ‘modified’ 
Heracliteanism (or Protagoreanism) and have attributed to Plato the ‘modi- 
fied’ version only.‘ But in so far as we modify his analysis of perception to allow 
for some degree of constancy in the flow of qualities, or in the names attached 
to them, this element of constancy is not to be found in the analysis of the 
perceptual process itself, which is supposed to;represent Plato’s own views on 
the subject. Names like white or hot (though given as a matter of course) bring 
the process itself to a ‘standstill’ ; and that modification is a form of distortion, 
imposing a limiting condition, as it were, upon the conditions of constant 
change. Moreover, as I shall presently argue, the name is ‘statable’ (yrds) 
only in the form of a primitive sentence; and this condition imposes another 
limitation upon the contents of immediate experience. (Dreams, hallucinations, 
etc., which are explicitly mentioned to show that Protagoras’ views cannot be 
easily disposed of would, of course, be subject to the same limiting conditions.) 
I am not convinced, therefore, that Plato believed that any statement was an 
absolutely certain and correct rendering of the contents of immediate experi- 


* Cf. Cornford, op. cit., pp. 29, 32, 49, 54- 3 Cf. De Anima, 41813. 

2 Cf. op. cit., pp. 250 ff.; Jackson is cited 4 Cf. Nakhnikian, op. cit. ii. 309 ff., adopt- 
by Cornford and by Nakhnikian, both of ing Cornford’s interpretation of the ‘extreme’ 
whom agree with the thesis he first put forth. Heracliteanism in the Theaetetus. 
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ence ; and Jackson’s original suggestion that ‘the lesson taught in the Theaetetus 
is, that no system based on the theory of flux can without inconsistency allow 
‘‘knowledge” of sensibles’! may still be the most valid inference to be drawn 
from Plato’s own theory of perception. These comments, of course, are com- 
patible with the general view that Plato believed in permanent structural 
patterns of physical things behind their perceptual qualities. The search for 
these hidden structures is an indispensable component of the theory of Forms ; 
but it is at least partly motivated by the unknowability of the elusive qualities 
in experience. 

There is a second line of argument which supports the assertion that the 
simple perceptual elements postulated in the ‘dream’ are without a logos and 
unknowable and which, I believe, casts further doubt upon the view that 
Plato believed in indubitable perceptual premisses. For the terms which are 
excluded from these elements in the two passages compared above—existence 
and non-existence, this or that, mine or each—are ‘attached to everything 
and . . . distinct from the things to which they are applied’ (202a) or in the 
language of part I, they are ‘common . . . to all things’ (185c). Plato here refers 
to the ‘common terms’ which play a considerable part in the Parmenides (129d) 
and in the Sophist (253c) in connexion with his own theory of Forms.? In the 
Theaetetus (184b ff.) Plato employs a threefold distinction : (2) There are quali- 
ties which belong to a single sense ; e.g. white, hard, warm, or sweet. (b) These 
qualities may be combined (or ‘associated’, if this term be permissible) so that 
we may have a sound and a colour as components of the same act of experience. 
Finally, (c) there are the aforementioned ‘common terms’ which are so called 
because they may be attached to all objects of perception. The purpose of these 
distinctions is to say that neither the operation of combining different percep- 
tions nor the common terms can be traced or ascribed to any special sense 
organ; Plato concludes that ‘the mind in itself is its own instrument for con- 
templating the common terms that apply to everything’ (185e). This recogni- 
tion of some sort of autonomous activity of the mind, in turn, constitutes the 
last and perhaps most decisive argument in criticism of the thesis that percep- 
tion is knowledge. ‘Knowledge does not reside in the impressions, but in our 
reflection upon them. It is there (i.e. in the mind), and not in the impressions, 
that it is possible to grasp existence and truth’ (186d). 

This criticism, however, is only one side of the lengthy analysis. The other 
side is the positive assertion introduced at the beginning of part II that the 
criticism has shown that ‘when the mind is occupied with things by itself’, we 
call this ‘making judgements’ (187a). Actually, the previous criticism of Pro- 
tagoras in part I had led to a similar conclusion : the sense-data are unstatable 
and unknowable, on the one hand, because they change too rapidly ; on the 
other, because in making an assertion with the claim of knowledge we never 
refer to simple perceptual elements only, or to the ‘names’ which go with them 
‘by habit and inobservance’ (157b). An assertion of existence, truth, or false- 
hood is a (predictive) judgement; and making a judgement or verifying a 
prediction involves much more than sense perception (cf. 167 ff. and 177¢ ff.). 


? Op. cit., p. 265. This inference, I be- ‘primary names’ belonging to them. 
lieve, also coincides with the results of the 2 These connexions are noted by Corn- 
linguistic analysis in the Cratylus, which leads ford, op. cit., pp. 105-6 and by Sir David 
to the same negative conclusions concerning Ross in Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951, 
the knowability of simple sense data or the _p. 103). 
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For in making a statement, even in formulating a simple perceptual judgement 
like ‘this-white-here-exists’ or, in the more sophisticated terminology of modern 
writers, ‘white-here-now-within my visual field’, we go beyond the given 
in and through the present perception. We go beyond the given in several 
respects : (a) we refer to the past ; i.e. we take memory and recognition of simila- 
rities for granted; (b) we imply or intend some sort of predictive statement 
concerning the future (which, according to Plato, introduces an ‘objective’ 
standard of verification) ; finally, (c) we must use at least some of the ‘common 
terms’ (or Forms in Plato’s later dialogues) which are not a product of per- 
ception, but a product of thought. 

Thus we are in a position to say why a simple perceptual quality, or the 
name belonging to it, is without logos and unknowable. It is without logos 
(dAoyov) because only ‘a combination of names make a logos (ot1w Kai ra 
évopara atrav ovupmAaxevra Adyov yeyovévat, 202b).! Similarly, it is not a piece 
of knowledge, or unknowable (dyyworov), because it is not a statement, and 
because it could be known as true or false only if it is ‘stated’ (pyrdv) in a 
sentence. In short, aio@yra and their names are without logos and unknowable, 
because only a complete sentence has (or is) a /ogos and can be known as true 
and false. 

This conclusion coincides with what Plato had to say on the same subject 
in the Sophist. Neither nouns nor verbs strung together arbitrarily make a 
sentence, but only nouns and verbs ‘woven together’ in a definite (and pre- 
sumably meaningful) way as in ‘a man learns’. This is the ‘simplest’ statement, 
‘because it gives information about facts or events in the present or past or 
future. It does not merely name something, but gets you somewhere (dAAd 7 
mepaivet) by weaving together verbs and names. Hence, we say it “states” 
something, not merely “names” something, and in fact it is this complex that 
we mean by the word “statement” (Adyos)’ (Sophist, 262c—d). Thus for making 
a ‘statement’ which may be asserted as true or false we need more than names, 
whether they refer to objects or simple perceptual qualities. Or, if we adopt 
Cornford’s translation, a name belonging to simple perception is not even 
‘statable’ without going beyond the name or the perceptual element which it 
designates. But if the names referring to simple perceptual elements were 
sufficient for a theory of knowledge as that sketched in the ‘dream’, ‘no other 
term ought to enter into the expression’ of these primitive terms (202a). Now, 
since only a combination of names has a logos which is knowable and since 
several other (‘common’) terms must enter into a significant sentence, we may 
repeat the conclusion reached above: simple elements alone, or simple names of 
sense data, are without logos and unknowable. I think it is not stretching Plato’s 
meaning unduly and anachronistically if we say that this conclusion was meant 
to show the inadequacy of constructing a theory of knowledge (as outlined in 
the ‘dream’) in which the primitive terms designate simple, unanalysable 
perceptual data. 

These connexions between the ‘dream’ and part I of the Theaetetus help to 
expand or unpack the compressed statement of the dream-theory itself. They 
also help to clarify the subsequent criticism of the ‘dream’ in which the basic 
assumption that the ‘letters’ are without Jogos and unknowable is virtually taken 

1 In Cornford’s translation: ‘A descrip- the Loeb library edition) reads: ‘For the 
tion (Adéyov) being precisely a combination of combination of names is the essence of 
names’. Harold N. Fowler’s translation (in reasoning’ (Adyov). 
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for granted. Foy this criticism rests on a simple dilemma: either we say that we 
know words or sentences by analysing them into elements which are not known 
ard cannot be known ; or we must treat a ‘syllable’, a compound or a ‘whole’, 
like a primitive term, in which case it is again unknowable. This is the gist of 
the criticism, which has nothing to do with the question of whether a ‘whole’ 
is equal to, or more than, the sum of its parts. For it makes no difference to the 
criticism of the ‘dream’ whether the ‘parts’ (‘of which we and all else are 
composed’) or the ‘wholes’ are treated as simple elements. In either case, what 
matters is that these simple elements are without Jogos and unknowable, and 
the arguments which support this assertion.! I have suggested that this assertion 
could be taken for granted because the arguments supporting it had been 
developed in part I of the Theaetetus. 

Viewed in this perspective, the ‘dream’ is more than an isolated digression— 
‘a dream in return for a dream’: it is an integral part of the dialogue as a whole. 
It resumes the original theme of perception—which is somewhat lost in the 
long digression on the nature of error in part II of the Theaetetus—and restates 
certain characteristic elements of the earlier analysis. It is also the key for the - 
concluding section of the dialogue; for, as Cornford observed correctly,? the 
brief coda of the Theaetetus (206—10a), in which three different meanings of 
logos are analysed and rejected, must be read within the context of the dream- 
theory. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Plato continues to use the analogy of 
letters and syllables throughout. First, he cites the case of ordinary language 
(and music) as empirical evidence against the basic assumption of the ‘dream’, 
according to which the simple letters are less knowable than complex syllables. 
‘If we are to argue from our experience’ (in learning or understanding a 
language) ‘to other cases, we shall conclude that elements in general yield 
knowledge that is much clearer than knowledge of the complex and more 
effective for a complete grasp of anything we seek to know’ (206a-b). Presently, 
however, the same illustration drawn from ordinary language is turned round 
to argue against the second meaning of logos (defined as the enumeration of 
elementary parts) ; for in allegedly ‘knowing’ the individual letters in a name 
like Theaetetus or Theodorus we may have a case of true belief combined with 
logos which ‘we are not entitled to call knowledge’ (207b-8b) in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Finally, the third meaning of logos (defined as the statement 
of the distinguishing mark of a thing) also falls under the shadow of the ‘dream’ ; 
for (a) the distinguishing mark is a perceptual quality, ‘brightness’ of the sun, 
‘snubness’ of Theaetetus, and all other qualities ‘that I have seen’ (dv éyw 
€wpaxa, 209¢) and (4) the refutation is reminiscent of the dilemma posed by the 
‘dream’: either I know Theaetetus when I have true belief about these per- 
ceptual qualities, in which case I donot need the addition of logos ; or Theaetetus 
is something other than the bundle of these perceptual qualities, in which case 
the distinguishing marks ‘that I have seen’ do not help me to know what I 
mean by this kind of knowledge.* Thus, in addition to its retrospective func- 
tion, the ‘dream’ also looks forward to the inconclusive ending of the Theaetetus 
and, beyond this dialogue, to the more conclusive analysis of the Sophist. 


1 Cf. 205e: ‘But if the syllable is a unity 2 Op. cit., pp. 151, 154, 162. 
without parts (duepds), syllable and letter 3 Cf. Jackson’s summary of the argument, 
likewise are equally incapable of explana- op. cit., p. 261. 
tion (dAoyov) and unknowable’ (dyvwerov). 
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The analogy of letters and syllables, as we have said above,! recurs frequently 
in Plato’s works ; and the negative results of this method of division, as in the 
Theaetetus and Cratylus, also throw a light upon the different use of this analogy 
within the context of Plato’s own theory of Forms, as in the Parmenides, Sophist, 
and Timaeus. These dialogues show that Plato used the analogy for his own 
purposes ; but the ‘letters’ or basic elements which he admitted into his own 
philosophical vocabulary are quite different from the simple perceptual 
elements, or the names we assign to them, which, according to Socrates’ 
‘dream’ in the Theaetetus, are inadequate and defective as primitive terms for 
a theory of knowledge. 


University of California at Los Angeles Hans MEYERHOFF 


t See p. 132, n. 1 above. 





SOME ‘PAST OPTATIVES’ 


GrEEK literature embodies a number of instances of the optative in main 
clauses that are acknowledged either definitely or probably to have a reference 
to past time. These are mostly well known, but the object of this article is to 
reconsider them and to attempt an explanation. They are certainly commonest 
in the Homeric period, but later examples are by no means wanting. 

Of the Homeric examples the clearest are those found in unfulfilled condi- 
tions in past time: cai vd Kev v0” daddowro avak avipdv Aiveias | «i ph ap’ ofd 
vonoe As Ovydrnp Adpodirn, Il. 5. 311-12; evOa Ke peia pépor KrAura Tevxea 
ITavOotéao | Arpeténs, <i py of dydooaro DoiBos AmddAwv, 17. 70-71; also Il. 
5+ 388 (dsrdAouro) ; 2. 81 (pater, possibly present) ; Od. 2. 185 (dveins, ambi- 
guous). There are also certain potential usages which, though possibly referring 
to the future, are most naturally taken as past: gains xe, Il. 3. 220; 15. 697; 
ovd€ Ke gains, Il. 4. 429; 17. 366. These are common and stereotyped phrases ; 
but cf.: od« dv emer’ ’Odvoqi y’ épiccere Bpotos aAdos, Il. 3. 223; Tvdetdnv 8’ 
ovK av yvoins morépoat perein, 5. 85; also Jl. 4. 223 (ido); 4. 5393 13. 1273 
17. 399 (dvdcatro) ; 12. 59 (€oBain) ; 13. 343 (A@pacvKdpdtos ein) ; 19. GO (peEare) 5; 
Od. 5. 74. (OQnnoatro) ; 7. 293 (€Amrowo) ; 9. 242 (dxAlooeav) ; 13. 87 (opapryjcerer) ; 
22. 12 (ototro). 

In post-Homeric Greek the ‘past optative’ still lingers, mainly in potentials ; 
in Herodotus we find: einoav 8’ dv obra: Kpijres, 1. 2; taxa 5” av Kai of drrodd- 
pevot A€youev . . . Ws, 1. 70; Taxa 8” av Kai Ta xpnoTHpia Tadra ot mpdAeyor, 8. 136; 
GANG. Tabra peév Kai Pbdvw av eizrovev, 9. 71; sim. éravpouro, 7. 180; elev, 7. 184; 
ein, 2. 98; 5. 59, 60; also a full conditional: eidein pev yap av... ’Ovirns, et TH 
Xp TOAAG cyuwAnKes ein, 7. 214. Such usages in Ionic Greek are perhaps not 
surprising ; but Attic contains: adraz 8” [ai vijcor] od av mrodAai elev, Thuc. 1.93 
mas dv émBovrcvoayu; [ereBovAevod 7 Blass], Ant. 4 B 5; «0 yap av «ideinv 
[75ev Emperius] Lys. 7. 16 (the corrections are only due to a presupposition 
that the construction is at fault) ; dains av, ef wapiob’, or’ Hydra vexpous, Eur. 
Supp. 764." A similar reference is also shown, occasionally, by the optative of 
wish ; with introductory particle : a? yap 51 ’Odvaeds te kai 6 kparepds Aoundns | 
38’ adap éx Tpdiwv eAacaiaro pwvvyxas trrovs, Il. 10. 536-7 ;? «f yap . . . «inv 


* The Herodotean examples (though not 
the Homeric) are said by Kihner—Gerth 
(Griechische Grammatik, i, § 396 (2)) to refer to 
past time from a present standpoint—‘may 
have said’, ‘are likely to have been’, etc.— 
and in some cases (1. 2; 2. 98; 5. 59) actually 
to refer to present time. Hdt. 1. 2 is regarded 
by Goodwin as a ‘future realisation’ (Moods 
and Tenses, § 238); sim. Thuc. 1. 9. The 
latter, however, is taken by Forbes to mean 
‘they would not be called ‘‘many” by the 
poet’ (see also Kiihner—Gerth, loc, cit. ; this 
again makes the optative ‘present’ rather 
than either ‘future’ or ‘past’); and both 
Goodwin and Forbes deny that these have 
any connexion with the Homeric and other 
Herodotean ‘past optatives’. The transla- 


tions ‘they might possibly be Cretans’ 
(Turner), ‘these may have been Cretans’ 
(Monro), etc., are too weak; the optative 
does not in itself imply doubt: ‘they would 
be Cretans’, ‘they (certainly) would not be 
many’, etc. 

2 Taken by Goodwin to refer to future, 
with meaning ‘may it prove that they have 
driven’ (M.T. § 93) ; this itself, however, is 
equivalent to a past wish—or, since there is 
admittedly nothing unfulfilled about it, a 
past hope: ‘may they have driven’ or ‘I hope 
they drove/have driven’, and Goodwin him- 
self, in speaking of ‘laxity of usage’ and com- 
paring this with clear cases of the Homeric 
‘past optative’, comes near to dispensing 
with the future interpretation altogether. 
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jpara mdavra, téxo. 5é pe mora “Hpn, 13. 825-6; pure optative: viv pév pair’ 
eins, Bovydie, unre yévovo, Od. 18. 79. Later instances : 1) yap einv éx Aapeiov... 
yeyovws, Hdt. 7. 11; ds dAovro mayxaxds | Hrs . . . npéar’, Eur. Hipp. 407-8; 
Gov Kak@s Odovro, Hel. 1215. 

What is of especial importance is how these cases can be made part of a 
general view of the optative. Those who hoid to the tradition that the optative, 
whatever its original meaning (wish or possibility), had primarily a future 
reference naturally find here, whenever the context will conceivably bear it or 
where some special interpretation is possible, a future, or at most a present, 
meaning, and elsewhere simply an exception to the rule—hence Goodwin’s 
‘future realisations’ and Kiihner—Gerth’s ‘present standpoint’ already noted, 
and similarly Hahn’s ‘transference’ theory.’ In line with such views we might 
suppose that in some cases at least the writer or speaker is projecting himself 
into the past and adopting the temporal standpoint of the events he is describ- 
ing ; the mood, so regarded, might be called a ‘vivid’ or ‘historic’ optative. But 
the most convenient supposition—one that may be held to explain all such 
instances in the same way, in place of the varying explanations commonly 
given, and at the same time to make them accord with a general theory—is 
that the optative as such has no temporal reference at all, as indeed might be 
expected, since moods, after all, are not tenses; it simply supplies the notion 
of potentiality and may be fitted into any temporal context, and in this way 
be given a ‘temporal application’—but it takes on such temporal colouring as 
it has by reflection from its surroundings rather than possessing it in its own 
right. The optative is thus essentially timeless, and this explains two marked 
features : (i) in the earliest period it is in fact used of (i.e. applied to) any time 
—-past, present, or future ; (ii) it is seen to be especially suitable for those cases 
where the temporal aspect is not particularly relevant and where there is no 
desire to stress it (as in many of the Homeric potentials quoted), or where there 
is in fact a mixture of tenses (JI. 2. 81 and Od. 2. 185, cited above, are perhaps 
both ‘past’ and ‘present’, sim. J/. 3. 41 ; Od. 1. 236; and such wishes as ei yap o” 
ds €Gédor fiddew yAavedmis APjvn, Od. 3. 218, are possibly to be taken as apply- 
ing to both present and future). Or, again, it may be used where a strictly 
‘general’ circumstance is in fact referred to: avjp 5€ kev ov 7 Avs vdov eipto- 
oato, Il. 8. 143; peta Beds y” €0éAwv Kai dpeivovas . . . Owpjoar’, 10. 556-7; 
ynOnoee, 9. 77; Pépor, Od. g. 131, and similar potentials (Od. 5. 74; 7: 293; 9. 
242 may come within this class; cf. payéouro, Jl. 1. 272); wishes: ef yap... 
einv jpara tmavra, Il. 13. 825-6; «i yap eydd ds | inv aBdvaros Kai dyjpws 
jpara mavra, 8. 538-9 (cf. Il. 16. 722), though such usages are often taken as 
‘present’ (many individual cases cannot, of course, be precisely classified as to 
temporal application—nor is it always clear whether or not there 1s a temporal 


1 For the very commonly held futuristic 
interpretation of the optative see Goodwin, 
M.T., pp. 385 ff. and §§ 234f., 243, 401; 
Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 315; Thompson, 
Greek Syntax, p. 133. Hahn: ‘the optative 
... got transferred to past unreal conditions 
in place of the past indicative’, Subjunctive and 
Optative (American Philological Association 
Monographs), § 129; sim. Goodwin, M.T., 
p. 388 (4). But the evidence is quite con- 
sistent with the optative being the original 


construction for all tenses and the indicative 
itself a later substitute. 

2 Goodwin and perhaps Monro occasio- 
nally seem to imply this (M.T., § 442; H.G., 
§ 299), but they do not make the principle 
either original or operative throughout ; on the 
contrary, it conflicts with their basic theory. 
Sim. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, ii. 320, 
324, 328; see also Chantraine, Grammaire 
homérique, ii, §§ 323-5. 
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application). This ‘timeless’ interpretation applies not only to the Homeric 
usage, still less to certain Homeric potential instances alone, as Goodwin 
seems to imply (M.T. § 442), but concerns the nature of the optative in 
itself, which it preserved throughout its existence. The use of the indicative 
tenses, generally with xe or dy in the case of potentials and conditions, gradu- 
ally ousted the optative from the past, and to a lesser degree from the present, 
sphere (in Homer the past has already ceded much ground, though the present 
remains fairly well established) ; and in Attic, when the optative has a specific 
application at all, the tense-reference is for this reason generally to the future. 
But it is not surprising that such vestiges of its old dominion as have been 
indicated remain, and these, therefore, need not be emended or otherwise 
explained (besides the ‘past optative’ an occasional use of the ‘present optative’ 
is found : 088’ dv od gains, ef ae pr Kvilor A€xos, Eur. Med. 568 ; «i 5¢ owdpoveiv | 
éyvw8” . . . evdaupovoir’ dv [eddapovetr’ av, Musgrave et al.], Bacch. 1341-3; 
Aéyour’ ay, ei un yASocav éyxAcioa PoBos Soph. Ant. 505).' But such references, 
to whatever time, are always contextual rather than logical, a matter of appli- 
cation, not of meaning ; while many optatives often taken as ‘future’ may still 
be taken as mixed, or general (i.e. without specific temporal application), 
whether in potentials: redv, Zed, SUvacw ris avipdv drepBacia Kardcxor ; Soph. 
Ant. 604-5; 6 peév dyabds avip yévor’ dv more Kai Kaxds, Plat. Prot. 345 b, or in 
the corresponding type of conditional: od zoAA} av ddoyia ein, ef PoBotro Tov 
Odvarov 6 rowtros; Plat. Phaed. 68b, or in wishes: ei por ovvein . . . poipa, 
Soph. 0.T. 863; (perhaps) e? pot yevorro POdyyos, Eur. Hec. 836; «i ydp... & 
Zed kai Oeoi, ev tovrw ein, Plat. Prot. 310 d.2 Common potentials (¢ainv av, 
BovAoiuny av) often seem to include present time, or to be general and timeless, 
and similarly some common wishes: zAovovov 5€ voyilouu tov coddv, Plat. 


Phaedr. 279 ¢. 


The University, Sheffield 


t Such examples as «i émiorevov . . . ém- 
Typ@pnv [ereripwpnv cod. E], Isoc. 12. 149; 
ei €Bovrdpcba . . . eLoppdpev [eEwppadpe 
Gilbert ; cod. B], Xen. Comm. 3. 5. 8, if cor- 
rect readings, are probably ‘future’ rather 
than either ‘present’ or ‘past’, and represent 
a change of viewpoint. Eur. Bacch. 1343 has 
only been found puzzling because it has been 
thought that eddapovoir’ av refers neces- 
sarily to the future. 

2 Some of the ‘past optatives’ already 
quoted may be of this kind. Eur. Supp. 764: 
gains perhaps general (if not ‘present’). 
Sim. Od. 18. 79: yévo.o (‘would that you had 
neither existence nor birth’), though a past 
reference is fitting (‘would that you did not 
exist now, nor had ever existed’—or ‘come 
into existence’, inceptive aorist—‘before’). 
Moorhouse in C.R. lxii. 61 admits that the 
mood may be timeless and rightly denies a 
past meaning; but he ignores the possibility 


A. O. Hutton 


of a past application. It comes to very much 
the same thing here if we say that ‘to have 
birth’ (now or in general) involves, and to 
that extent includes, to have been born at 
some time in the past and that Antinous may 
well be allowed to be thinking of the latter 
rather than of the former: ‘would that you 
did not exist now’ (compatible with ‘would 
that you had perished long ago’) ; ‘nay rather, 
would that you had never been born in the 
first place’. Similar considerations apply to 
réxot in Il, 13. 826, and to einv . . . yeyovws 
in Hdt. 7. 11 where the perfect may be taken 
as having a present or timeless force. Eur. 
Hipp. 407 : ds odowro, ‘‘formelhaft’, Wecklein 
(and cf. K.-G. i, §395 (3)) ; possibly without a 
specific temporal reference, therefore, though 
if there is one, it must be past. Hel. 1215 may 
be likewise taken as general, simply, or as 
having a mixed reference: ‘I hope he 
perished or may yet perish.’ 








SOPHOCLES. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 334-6 


OIA. odx, & xax@v xdxwote, Kai yap av mérpov 
gvow av y” dpyaveas, efepeis more, 
> 58’ uv > 4 a 
8° areyxtos KateAedrntos havi ; 
TEIP. dpyiyv epeuapw riv eunv, tiv anv 8° duod 
vaiovoay ov Kareides, GAN’ eve péyers. 
OIA. tis yap rovadr’ av ovK av dpyilour’ ern 
ta a ~ ‘A ta » 2 , / 
kdbwr, & viv od rHvd” aridlers wddw ; 


334 
335 


340 
337 Spy L first hand. 


All editors have taken the words kai yap dv mérpov vow av y’ dpydvevas to 
mean ‘thou wouldst anger a very stone’. So did the scholiast. 

It is, however, a very difficult interpretation. For in 337-8 Teiresias com- 
plains that Oedipus has blamed his (Teiresias’) anger and not noticed his 
own. But if Oedipus said ‘thou wouldst anger a very stone’, then he had done 
exactly the reverse; he had admitted his own anger, and he had made no 
explicit reference to Teiresias’. Furthermore, lines 339-40 would be a very weak 
repetition of the idea already expressed more forcibly in lines 334-5. 

It seems much better to take dpydvevas intransitive, and wérpov vow as an 
internal accusative. “You must have an dpy7 of very rock.’ épy7j means some- 
thing between ‘temperament’ and ‘anger’, and ‘bad temper’ is generally 
thought of in Greek as being particularly stubborn and rocklike; see L. S. J. 
s.v. opyy, and consider the implacable anger of Achilles in the Iliad. The opta- 
tive in the sense of ‘must have’ (something is ‘like to be so, to judge by all the 
indications’—sometimes gaining the slightly stronger force of ‘must be so’, or 
‘so then it is so’) occurs again in O.T. 1182 7a mdvr’ dv e€jKxot cady, and since 
épy7 also implies ‘temperament’, ¢vow is not too unlikely an internal accusative 
after it." Elsewhere in tragedy épyaivw is intransitive (e.g. S. Tr. 552, Eur. Al. 
1106), and I cannot find instances of the transitive use of this verb. The aorist 
is more difficult to explain ; possibly it is used on the analogy of é¢uv, possibly 
there is something of ‘immediate past’.? 

Clearly it is difficult for us now to feel the force of an optative or of an 
internal accusative ; but there is no reason for supposing that an ancient Greek 
would have experienced the same difficulty. Therefore I do not see that any 
scholar has the right to raise his eyebrows at. my interpretation and say ‘Im- 
possible’. But let us examine the alternative, and see whether there is any way 














1 For the internal accusative compare 
Aristophanes, Wasps 455 BAendvrwv xdpdapa. 
For the ‘inferential’ optative (as I would call 
it) compare such expressions as the follow- 
ing, which are taken from Kihner-Gerth, 
Griechische Grammatik, i. 232-3: Hdt. 3. 23 da 
totro dv elev paxpdfior, Thuc. 1. 9 adra: 8’ 
ov« av modal einoav, Plato, Republic 444 d 
dper? dpa, ws éorxev, byled rs Gv ein. Ktihner— 
Gerth’s interpretations of these optatives seem 
inadequate. Perhaps the basic meaning of 
the optative is ‘a thing is like to be so’, and 


hence the various shades of meaning in 
literature. 

2 Mr. W. B. Sedgwick pointed out to me 
that the three lines instead of two break the 
regularity of the speech divisions here. One 
might therefore suspect that line 336 was 
added by someone who misunderstood the 
first two lines. But irregularity seems to be 
a feature of this angry dialogue, and the line 
does not look particularly like the work of an 
interpolator. 
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of explaining away the difficulties that abound in the interpretation which 
takes dpyaivw transitive. We should have to explain it along some such lines 
as the following: 

Sophocles deliberately frames the speech of Teiresias in lines 337-8 in such 
a way that it shall be riddling to Oedipus. It must look to Oedipus as if Teiresias 
has utterly reversed the sense of his own words. Oedipus had, in lines 334-6, 
virtually admitted his own anger and he had made no explicit reference to 
Teiresias’; yet Teiresias complains that Oedipus has blamed his (Teiresias’) 
anger and not noticed his own. But of course there is the underlying meaning 
in rhv ov 8’ dod vaiovoay, which is known to Teiresias and the audience, but 
not to Oedipus. Finally, Oedipus is left, in lines 339-40, feebly repeating the 
protest which he had already expressed more strongly in lines 334-5. 

This seems to be the only possible explanation, once we take dpyaivw out 
of its normal sense by making it transitive. We have to assume that Sophocles 
has put deliberately riddling language into the mouth of Teiresias. There is no 
middle course. If this explanation were correct, it would give us a fascinating 
insight into Sophocles’ dramatic technique. On the other hand, illogicalities, 
like entities, should not be multiplied without necessity ; and since (in spite of 
difficulties) the intransitive interpretation seems to be possible, and even to 
derive support from the usage of dpyaivw and from the use of the optative at 
O.T. 1182, I maintain that ¢pyaivw should be taken intransitive and the 
passage interpreted as I have suggested. 

N. Bootu 








THE EUNUCH BAGOAS 
A Study in Method 


Tue stage of Alexander’s great drama is thronged with minor characters play- 
ing their walk-on parts or acting as heroes or villains in their own little scenes. 
Their names, often unknown to—or ignored by—our main sources, have been 
gathered with monumental diligence by Berve,' who has provided a basis for 
some akribeia in a study traditionally befogged with generality and prejudice. 
In this country the study of Alexander is necessarily under the spell of Tarn’s 
masterly work,” based on a thorough discussion of the sources.* To agree or 
to disagree, we must always come back to him; and disagreement, in the 
main, has been confined to details.* But it is on detailed study that a general 
interpretation must be based, especially in the case of such a vast subject ; and 
an investigation of that minor villain, the eunuch Bagoas, may turn out to be 
not devoid of general interest. 

‘Bagoas’, in eastern lands, was a common name for a eunuch, and more 
particularly for a eunuch of the Great King.’ The best-known bearer of the 
name was the treacherous friend of Artaxerxes Ochus,® who, more than any 
other individual, may be said to have been responsible for the downfall of the 
Achaemenid Empire. A eunuch by that same name appears three or four times 
in the story of Alexander; it is he—whom ‘some modern writers have taken 
for a real person’, but whom Tarn has argued out of existence7—with whom 
we shall be concerned. 


(i) 

Of the chief incidents in connexion with which he is mentioned, two are 
reported by Curtius and one by Plutarch and Athenaeus.® Each of these inci- 
dents is individually discussed and rejected by Tarn, and we must examine 
them, and his arguments, in detail. The first, reported by Curtius, deals with 
the beginnings of Alexander’s friendship for Bagoas: among the gifts by which 
Nabarzanes hoped to buy safety and favour was Bagoas, formerly Darius’ 
favourite and in due course Alexander’s ; and it was mainly his entreaties that 
made Alexander pardon Nabarzanes.° It i is, says Tarn, ‘a silly story’; and he 
gives three reasons for rejecting it: first, that!Alexander would have made up 
his mind at once (for such was his character) ; next, that Curtius, ‘in his usual 
careless fashion’, has forgotten that Nabarzanes surrendered accepta fide anyway ; 
finally, that Alexander ‘put no one to death for Darius’ murder (which after 


* Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer 
Grundlage, vol. ii, Miinchen, 1926. 

2 Alexander the Great, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1948. (All references to Tarn are, unless the 
contrary is stated, to this work.) Many of his 
views had been known and influential for 
years, having appeared in the Cambridge 
Ancient History and in periodicals. 

3 Vol. ii, part i. 

4 e.g. J. R. Hamilton, C.Q.,N.s. iii (1953), 
151 f.; v (1955), 219 f. Abroad reaction has 
at times been more vigorous (e.g. Wiist, 


Historia, ii (1954), 418 f.; and Hampl, Robin- 
son Studies, ii. 816 f.). 

5 Cf. Ov. am. ii. 2. 1; and—an incredible 
farrago—PI. n.h. xiii. 41. 

® R.E. s.v. ‘Bagoas’, no. 1. 

7 Op. cit. ii. 319-22. 

® Thus Tarn’s statement that ‘the only 
one of our extant writers who features Bagoas 
is Curtius’ (p. 320) must be called mislead- 
ing. We shall see the importance of that later. 

9 Curt. vi. 5. 23. 
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all relieved him of the difficulty of dealing with his rival)’ and that Nabarzanes 
therefore did not need Bagoas’ intercession. 

The first argument does not carry much weight: Alexander is in fact, like 
lesser men, known to have put off decisions or even changed his mind. More- 
over, as we shall see, it is based on a misunderstanding of what Curtius actually 
said. The second deserves some comment, as it shows in paradeigmatic fashion 
the havoc wrought by prejudice in source criticism. Careless Curtius un- 
doubtedly can be—though not, perhaps, as often as Tarn asserts ;’ but it would 
take a good deal to make us believe that he has flatly contradicted himself 
within two sentences (i.e. thirty words). For the whole Bagoas incident—so far 
from being ‘featured’—takes up precisely one sentence of twenty-six words, 
and the giving of the fides is mentioned immediately before. There must surely 
be limits to the stupidity that we may be asked to impute to ancient scholars ; 
and though they may sometimes be in doubt, there can be no doubt here; for 
Curtius, with all his faults, is no mere chatterbox or even compiler. When these 
limits seem to be transgressed, it is time to examine our premise and the text. 
In fact there is neither contradiction nor even difficulty. A little earlier? Curtius 
quotes a letter from Nabarzanes offering surrender. It is not the sort of docu- 
ment that invites belief; but that is beside our point. In this letter Nabarzanes 
asks for Alexander’s fides, which he says he will trust; and he receives the 
promise ‘inuiolatum, si uenisset, fore’.? This clearly was the fides on the strength 
of which hesurrendered. However, even if he could indeed trust Alexander (and 
we shall consider this presently), inviolability was surely not the same as for- 
giveness. The different degrees of treatment possible are well illustrated by the 
case of Artabazus, who, just before Nabarzanes’ arrival, is sent home ‘geminato 
honore quem Dareus.habuerat ei’. What Curtius has told us is that, after 
Nabarzanes has come in under promise of life and freedom (if it does extend 
to this), Bagoas’ entreaties not only confirm his safety, but gain him complete 
pardon. We may now add that this probably happens straight after their 
arrival, so that Tarn’s first argument is beside the point: Curtius does not say 
that Alexander only made up his mind ‘mox’;5 but, mentioning in passing 
that Bagoas had been Darius’ favourite and in due course (‘mox’) became 
Alexander’s, he says that it was chiefly the beautiful boy’s entreaties that made 
Alexander take his decision about Nabarzanes. There is nothing to tell us when 
this happened, but the inference is surely that it was at once; Bagoas, clearly 
brought along for the purpose of capturing Alexander’s heart, had no doubt 
been carefully coached in his role of suppliant. 

Curtius’ account of this incident, therefore, is quite self-consistent. Nor need 
we wonder that Arrian omits it in his account; for there Nabarzanes’ surrender 
merely gets a brief mention, apparently in the wrong place, before Alexander’s 
entry into Hyrcania—i.e. where Curtius reports the offer of surrender by letter. 
Berve® saw that this will not do and that Curtius is more plausible; though, 
oddly enough, he then concluded that Nabarzanes was probably put to death! 
Nabarzanes indeed is not heard of again; but we need not doubt his pardon: 
the forgiveness obtained for him by the beautiful Bagoas did not extend to 
entrusting him again with a position of power. It is noteworthy that Nabarzanes 


t Op. cit. ii. 96. 5 Which, incidentally, does not mean 
2 vi. 4. Bf. ‘soon’ (thus Tarn), but ‘in due course’, 
3 vi. 4. 14. ‘later’. 

* vi. 5. 22 (inaccurate). ® Op. cit. 269. 

4599.3/4 
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was the first of Darius’ murderers who surrendered, at a time when the others 
were still dangerous. Alexander never sacrificed policy to emotion, and we may 
well believe that he intended to pardon the traitor at once, to encourage the 
others ; but his lot, henceforth, was cum dignitate otium. 

We come to Tarn’s last argument—that none of Darius’ murderers were 
executed for the murder, because Alexander did not mind it very much. This 
statement needs separate investigation, which must be left for another occasion. 
Here we need only notice that, in two cases out of the three concerned, Tarn 
has simply rejected the source (which in both cases happens to be Arrian) for 
the sake of a priori construction. Bessus, the organizer of the deed,! was later, 
after his capture, asked by Alexander why he had betrayed and killed his 
king; when his answer was unsatisfactory, he was flogged in public, with a 
herald proclaiming that this was his punishment for the crime with which 
Alexander had charged him. It could hardly be made clearer, both to those 
present and to posterity, that his plot against, and murder of, Darius were the 
reason for his punishment. And when we are next told that he was thereupon 
sent to Bactra for execution—though the precise form of his trial may not be 
quite clear—it is surely flying in the face of the evidence to deny that he was 
executed for the murder of Darius. Who, we might ask, is this source that is 
so nonchalantly brushed aside? None other than Ptolemy*—who, apart from 
his other claims to belief, was the officer who actually captured Bessus and had 
no reason whatever to misreport the facts of his reception. After this it comes 
almost as an anticlimax when Arrian’s explicit statement that Barsaentes, 
another of the murderers, was later executed for the deed is simply denied.* 

The capture of Bessus and that of Barsaentes came after the surrender of 
Nabarzanes : there was no one to encourage and clemency was pointless. Thus 
it may not be said that Nabarzanes was frightened by their fate. Yet Alex- 
ander’s eagerness to take Darius alive, the honours paid to his dead body, and 
indeed Alexander’s claim to be the successor of the Achaemenid kings, already 
augured ill for the murderers: Barsaentes, despite the example of Nabarzanes’ 
pardon and the hopelessness of further resistance, would not take the risk of 
surrendering and preferred flight into uncertainty that proved to be death.® 
It is quite possible that Alexander had announced his intentions towards the 
murderers ; but in any case it is clear from the facts that Nabarzanes had good 
reason to be afraid, perhaps even after the accepta fides: a despicable traitor 
himself—at least in Alexander’s official view—he might well wonder whether 











! This, implied by Arrian (see next note), 
is stated by Diodorus (xvii. 73. 2) and 
Curtius (v. 13. 13 f.). Cf. also Plut. Al. 43. 2. 

2 The passage (Arr. iii. 30. 4 f. [references 
to Arrian are, unless otherwise marked, to 
the Anabasis]) is so important that it must 
be quoted in full (only Bessus’ unsatisfactory 
excuse is omitted, as the details are not rele- 
vant to this question) : AAdfavdpos S¢ dav rv 
Bijooov emorijoas 76 dpa jpero avd” érov rov 
BaorAda rév atrod Kai dua oixeiov Kal evepyérnv 
yevopevov Aapeiov 7a pev mpdta EvvédaBe Kai 
Sijoas Fyev, Erecra awéxrewe. . . . Adé€avdpos 
5é emi roicde pactiyoty éxéAevey adrov Kal 
éemiAéyery Tov KipuKa TavTa éxetva doa 
avros T@ Bhoow ev rij miore wreidice. Biooos 





pav 51) oftws alxiabels droméumeras és Béxrpa 
amobavovpevos. But cf. Tarn (i. 70) : “He was 
condemned, not for the murder of Darius, 
but for assuming the tiara.’ 

3 xal radra ITrodepaios imép Bijacov av- 
éypaysev, as Arrian informs us in the next 
sentence, before passing on to an unim- 
portant variant in Aristobulus. 

4 dmoOvicKxe: mpds AdeEdvdpov ris és Aa- 
pefov ddicias évexa, says Arrian (iii. 25. 8), 
‘who is wrong in saying that he was executed 
for Darius’ murder’ (Tarn, ii. 321, n. 3— 
without argument). 

5 These are reported by all the sources; 
see the standard works, 

6 Arr., l.c. 
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perfidy would be deemed a fair weapon against him. The choice and the fate 
of Barsaentes provide a fitting commentary on the hesitation of Nabarzanes. 
Thus closer investigation completes the vindication of Curtius: Nabarzanes’ 
dona ingentia and the entreaties of Bagoas indeed seemed necessary, not only 
to secure a full pardon, but to insure himself against the treachery that he must 
suspect because he deserved it. In fact he was the only one of those concerned 
in Darius’ murder who gained his pardon.' Curtius is not only consistent, but 
credible. Only misrepresentation of what he says, and the rejection of Arrian 
where he is based on Ptolemy at his most reliable, can turn his account into 
‘a silly story’. It is interesting that such methods should be necessary, and that 
they should be adopted. 


Gi) 
The second incident is more important and no less instructive. I cannot 
improve upon Tarn’s summary :* 

‘The other story which Curtius has to tell about Bagoas is that Orxines, 
for long satrap of Persis and the noblest of the Persians, visited Alexander 
and gave presents to all his friends except the eunuch Bagoas; Bagoas in 
revenge accused him of robbing Cyrus’ tomb, and Alexander thereupon put 
him to death.’ 


Now comes the commentary : 


‘This story is an even clearer fabrication than the other. Orxines indeed 
existed, but he was very different from Curtius’ account of him.’ 


There follows a summary of Arrian’s account of Orxines (vi. 29-30), which 
indeed is very different. This leads Tarn to the conclusion: ‘In face of these 
considerations, the whole of Curtius’ account of Bagoas falls to the ground.’ 
The account is then said to be a lie due to the Peripatetics—a point to which 
we shall have to return. 

It is,a perfect example of pefitio principii in source criticism : it must be obvious 
that, if we start with the assumption that Arrian’s account is true, then Curtius’ 
is indeed a fabrication. In the same way, if we were to start with the assump- 
tion that Curtius has the truth, then Arrian’s story might be called a fabrica- 
tion. The odd thing is that, as we saw in our discussion of the first incident, 
the discrediting of Curtius was there achieved by means involving the complete 
rejection of Arrian (and Arrian at his best); while here the same result is 
brought about by taking Arrian, without discussion, as gospel. It is evidently 
the desire to discredit Curtius, in the whole matter of Bagoas, that has fashioned 
the appropriate means. 

The way to arrive at a useful result is surely different. This may be one of 
those numerous cases where the historian must despair of arriving at certainty. 
But, given two contradictory accounts, we must start by asking: ‘Jf one of 
them is true, how and why did the other come into being?’ Bona fide error is 
here impossible, and Tarn, knowing this, feels that he must make some attempt 
to answer—or anticipate—the question. Curtius, according to him, was a 
moralist following the Peripatetic view of Alexander ; in fact, he was the first 


* That Satibarzanes, also pardoned, was_ in any case, not an uncommon view. The 
deemed innocent of the murder (as he prob- fate of Bessus and Barsaentes is clear. 
ably was) must be shown elsewhere: it is, 2 ii. 321. 
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to write it up into a unified account; and the Peripatetics, for purposes of their 
own, did not stop at any lie to discredit Alexander. We shall have to return 
to this in the next section. But as far as Curtius’ account is concerned, we have 
already seen that rejection here is a priori: the question asked is not ‘Which 
account is true?’, but ‘How did Curtius come to write this lie?’ And it is clear 
that the answer will not satisfy anyone not already convinced. Orxines’ death 
was one of a series of punitive measures against satraps and commanders that 
began when Alexander was still in India! and extended over the whole period 
of his return. To the historian they present an interesting mixture of motives 
(not always easy to disengage) as well as of persons—Iranians, Macedonians, 
and even a Thracian. The simple tale of the just king punishing those who had 
transgressed in his absence belongs to romantic biography and to official 
apologia. Let us look at one or two of these cases. 

Apollophanes, the satrap of the Oreitae and Gedrosia, perhaps provides the 
clearest illustration. He had been recently appointed to his post; yet on 
Alexander’s arrival at his capital Pura he was deposed.? The reason given was 
that he had failed to execute his orders, clearly in connexion with Alexander’s 
march through the Gedrosian desert. (‘Thus Arrian, ina list of satrapal appoint- 
ments that bears the stamp of the official source.) Yet in another connexion 
Arrian reports that Apollophanes, still as satrap, fell in the battle in which 
Leonnatus defeated the rebellious Oreitae; and he actually refers back to his 
Anabasis, where the battle is mentioned in passing.* How can the seeming 
contradiction be resolved? That Arrian has made a mistake in reproducing 
the changes made at Pura5 is most unlikely ; nor is it easy to see how or why 
he should have falsely introduced the obscure satrap into his account of 
Leonnatus’ victory.® But we have, in fact, no reason to reject either of Arrian’s 
statements: it is a false dilemma. On his arrival at Pura, after the terrible 
march through the desert, the King at once announced the deposition of the 
satrap in whose territory the disaster had been suffered : Alexander himself had, 
for once, been at fault, and a scapegoat had to be found immediately.” The 
absurdity of this hasty measure was demonstrated before long: Apollophanes 
had in fact, as we have seen, heen fighting rebellion on his eastern borders and 
had died in action; and Alexander received Leonnatus’ dispatch while still at 
Pura.® It seems that this mishap was not the end of the search: Abulites, satrap 
of Susiana, and his son Oxathres, governor—probably under him—of Paraeta- 
cene, were later executed for maladministration.® That is all Arrian gives us: 
he, in the context, is dealing only with satrapal maladministration and pre- 
senting the classic picture of Alexander’s wrath at it. Plutarch adds some 
graphic details that Arrian’s silence by no means disproves: that Alexander 
personally killed Oxathres; and, above all, that Abulites was charged with 
having sent money instead of supplies and that this was at least one important 
reason for his punishment. It is clear that the search for a scapegoat had 
continued. 

More might be said about other victims of Alexander’s anger, suspicion, or 


! Tyriaspes (Arr. vi. 15. 3). 107—ignoring the deposition!). Cf. last note. 
3 Arr. vi, 22. 3; 27. 1. 7 Alexander’s responsibility is rightly 
3 Ind. 23. 5. stressed by Schachermeyr (Alex. 382 f.). 
4 vii. 5. 5. Cf. Nearchus’ apologia (Arr. vi. 24. 2). 


5 Thus Berve (op. cit. 57, with references). § Curt. ix. 10. 19. On the chronology cf. 
® This is generally recognized: e.g. Tarn, Diod. xvii. 105. 8. 
who reports Apollophanes’ death as fact (i. 9 Arr. vii. 4. 1; Plut. Al. 68. 3. 
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policy ; but that would take us too far. It should now be clear, however, that 
it is possible to add to Arrian’s simple account of these matters. We may thus 
return to the question with which we started. Tarn’s theory of the ‘Peripatetic 
lie’ will not serve the purpose for which it was advanced: it invites the further 
question of why, of all the Macedonians, Persians, &c., affected by these 
measures, it should be, not a Macedonian noble like Cleander, brother of the 
great Coenus, but—Orxines, a Persian about whom we know practically 
nothing and who (if Tarn’s view be true) was in fact proved genuinely guilty 
of tomb-robbery, sacrilege, and mass-murder—why it should be he, of all men, 
who should become the hero of a myth invented by Greek philosophers, as the 
just man nobly defying the tyrant’s vile creature. Perhaps some answer could 
be found: it is said that even Ptolemy’s astronomy could be sustained by means 
of a sufficient number of ad hoc hypotheses. But there is no reasonable explana- 
tion of why a philosopher should have dug up the name of Orxines and coupled 
him with a wholly imaginary eunuch in a moral tale. 

Thus, if Arrian’s account is true, we are confronted with an insoluble puzzle. 
It would not be the only one in history; but there is no need to leave matters 
at that, if we can help it. For if we turn our question round, the puzzle dis- 
appears. Supposing Curtius’ account is, in outline, true—can we say how and 
why Arrian’s departure from the truth originated ? It has long been recognized 
that Arrian, where—as, probably, most of the time—he is following Ptolemy, 
has both the merits and the faults of an ‘official version’. The merits are great 
and well known; but with them we are not concerned just now. The faults, 
oddly enough, no one has seen and characterized more clearly than Tarn. 
Speaking about figures of Macedonian and enemy losses, he says (unanswer- 
ably) : ‘Ptolemy used his figures for the honour and glory of Alexander (and 
of himself as one of his principal lieutenants) ; that is all.’* And he shrewdly 
adds that we are accustomed to this type of propaganda today. Yet he fails 
to extend this to political matters. That Ptolemy’s retouching of facts, in the 
King’s interests or his own, can pass the bounds of mere suggestio falsi, he will 
not recognize even where no other conclusion is possible from evidence he 
himself advances. That Ptolemy, giving the official or his own version of 
highly important political controversies, can be taken to tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth, is almost an article of faith for him. We need only 
mention the obscure and discreditable affair of the ‘conspiracy of Philotas’.* 
Admittedly Ptolemy’s history was not an apologia of the type of Chares’ or 
Aristobulus’.* But there is not a single case, in Alexander’s numerous political 
conflicts with his victims, where the King is clearly in the wrong and his 
opponent’s point of view admitted as valid—any more than there is a case 


? ii. 197. 

2 In the case of Aristonous (ii. 109): 
‘Either then our sole, and very circumstan- 
tial, account of the reason for Aristonous’ 
honours is untrue, or else Ptolemy doctored 
the official record, which is almost incredible. 
I cannot resolve the dilemma.’ The better- 
known case of Cleomenes might also be cited. 
On the credibility of Ptolemy cf. also n. 4 
(below). Tarn has no such doubts and hesita- 
tions in one case, where his own main theories 


are concerned. In his discussion of the Opis _ 


banquet (ii. 443f.) a dubious secondary 


source is preferred to Ptolemy on the grounds 
that the latter would disapprove of Alex- 
der’s policy (as constructed by Tarn). 

3 Tarn, i. 62-63. 

4 The overrating of Aristobulus—whose 
prejudices, recognized even in antiquity, are 
congenial to his own—is one of the serious 
faults of Tarn’s source criticism. (Cf. ii. 42.) 
But we cannot discuss that here. However, 
in the well-known account of the journey to 
Siwah his ravens compare favourably with 
Ptolemy’s talking snakes (Arr. ii. 3). 
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where military incompetence is freely admitted. If, then, the story of Orxines, 
such as we find it in Curtius, did happen to be (in outline) true, can we 
seriously imagine that Arrian would have found it in Ptolemy? It is only from 
Plutarch and Curtius that we get some circumstantial details—certainly not, 
on this account, to be disbelieved—of the intrigues round Philotas; and, 
though we find it in Arrian, it is not from Ptolemy that we get some informa- 
tion about the proskynesis affair. It is only thus that we can dispel Ptolemy’s 
myth—which is usually Arrian’s—of the perfectly integrated machine that 
made up Alexander’s Court and General Staff. It is not Arrian who helps us 
form a picture of that redoubtable family, the sons of Polemocrates: advancing 
to high positions under the special protection of Parmenio, whose daughter 
Coenus married? and under whom Cleander served ; the first to turn against 
their protector when it seemed expedient, with Coenus outdoing most of the 
others in demonstrating hostility to Philotas, and Cleander murdering Par- 
menio himself—a deed for which his own soldiers never forgave him ;* ad- 
vancing thereby, Cleander to Parmenio’s place, Coenus ultimately to a 
hipparchy ;5 until misfortune and miscalculation in the end mysteriously 
destroyed them. Even the character and intrigues of the sinister Hephaestion 
are not illuminated by Arrian—Ptolemy.° If, then, it was true that Orxines came 
to grief through the intrigues of Bagoas, we know precisely what Ptolemy 
would tell us: he would report the official version, listing the crimes for which 
Orxines was officially said to have been executed ; and he would describe him 
as proved guilty, just as he had described Philotas.” 

This, of course, is precisely what we do find in Arrian. Thus, while Curtius’ 
account is not reasonably explicable on the hypothesis that Arrian’s is true, 
Arrian’s is—not only explicable, but (we may say) inevitable, if we assume 
the truth of Curtius’. For the unbiased historian the conclusion is obvious : there 
is no shadow of a reason why Curtius’ account should not be accepted as (in 
outline) true. Not, of course, in every detail: the short speeches, in Curtius’ 
usual manner, are certainly invented ; and it is, though, from what we have 
seen, not impossible, yet at least doubtful whether Orxines was in fact used 
as the official scapegoat for the violation of Cyrus’ tomb,*® or whether Curtius 
has touched up and pointed, by a well-known specific reference, the general 
charge of tomb-robbery which was certainly advanced. These details, however, 
though not unimportant in themselves, do not matter for our present purpose : 
the general conclusion must stand. 


(iii) 


We have seen that in the two incidents reported by Curtius there is no good 














t Plut. Al. 48-49; Curt. vi. 7 f.; Arr. iv. 12. 

2 Curt. vi. 9. 30. 

3 Curt. vii. 2. 19. 

* Curt., ll. cc. Oddly enough Arrian’s pic- 
ture—or lack of one—has so imposed itself 
that even in works like Berve’s and Schacher- 
meyr’s the turncoat Coenus appears as the 
‘biedere Haudegen’. 

5 Tarn, ii. 178 and 305; ibid. 165. 

® His feud with Eumenes does appear (vii. 
13. 13 14. 9), whether from Ptolemy (Eu- 
menes’ enemy) or not. But his feud with 
Craterus, and his part in the proskynesis affair 


and in that of Philotas are not mentioned, 
and we get practically no characterization. 

7 Tarn notes and reproduces eénA¢yx@n in 
the account of Orxines (Arr. vi. 30. 2). 
Compare éfedd¢yéar Dirdrav . . . eAéyyxous odK 
adavéa: (Arr. iii. 26. 2—with a very dubious 
specimen quoted as the most important of 
them). 

8 Arr. vi. 29, fin. shows that Aristobulus, 
at least, knew that the culprits were never 
found. But Aristobulus knew more than most 


people about Cyrus’ tomb. 
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reason for doubting the existence of Bagoas and, on the whole, the part he is 
said to have played in important events. There remains the incident reported 
by Plutarch and Athenaeus:! that Alexander, during a contest in a theatre, 
kissed Bagoas amid the applause of the audience. This story Tarn indignantly 
dismisses on two grounds: one—on which he does not insist—that Plutarch 
is demonstrably wrong in localizing the incident; the other—which, he says, 
‘damns the story completely’—that it is said to have taken place in a theatre, 
while it is certain that at this time there was no theatre in those Eastern 
regions : this is said to show that the story was invented by a Greek, who could 
not imagine a city without a theatre.” To the unbiased reader it seems almost 
incredible that such an argument could be seriously advanced as decisive. For 
one thing, we have the story (at best) only at second hand: Plutarch gives 
no source for it, while Athenaeus quotes Dicaearchus.’ In a case of this kind 
very little depends on a word. However, is the word really inappropriate? If 
we assume that Alexander did hold choral or scenic contests before a Graeco- 
Macedonian audience,* we can be sure that it would arrange itself in the shape 
of a ‘theatre’—the only arrangement familiar to the men—and that Alexander 
would choose a place naturally suitable for such an arrangement. If so, why 
should it be wrong—so wrong as to be ‘completely damning’—to call that place, 
at least for the duration of the contests, a ‘theatre’? 

It might be thought that our hypothesis—that Alexander would hold such 
contests in those eastern regions—is a little far-fetched. This brings us to Tarn’s 
other point: where, in fact, is the incident alleged to have occurred? Dicaear- 
chus, in the version we have in Athenaeus, does not tell us ; nor need we ascribe 
that to Athenaeus: we may safely assume, from what we know about the use 
he makes of it, that he was not interested. Plutarch—wherever he got it from— 
seems to place it clearly enough: he puts it in the capital of Gedrosia, i.e. at 
Pura.® But Tarn rightly insists that this will not do: the arrival in the capital 
of Gedrosia follows the Bacchic procession through Carmania, while in fact 
Alexander entered Carmania from Gedrosia, to which he never returned. 
However, even Tarn, eager to discredit the story, does not insist on this. 
Indeed, the answer is obvious: Plutarch has, by a mere slip, written “Gedrosia’ 
for ‘Carmania’—a kind of mistake that is common and well known.’ In fact, 
Plutarch knows well enough that Alexander entered Carmania from Gedrosia : 
he has just told us so himself.* 








 Plut. Al. 67. 3; Ath. xiii. 603 b. 

2 ii. 322. 

3 Tarn assumes (without question or argu- 
ment) that Dicaearchus is Plutarch’s source. 
But the differences are such that no common 
source is indicated. Without going into de- 
tails of analysis, we may note that in Plutarch 
drunkenness is the main motiv: Alexander’s 
Bacchic revels have just been described, and 
he acts peOdwv; in Athenaeus homosexuality 
is what matters and is stressed: Alexander is 
so much the slave of the eunuch—the word 
is, almost certainly, rréc0@a:—that he kisses 
him in public not once, but twice. In fact, 
only a few inevitable words are the same in 
the two accounts—if the same incident were 
described by two independent observers, the 
difference could not be greater. 


+ Bearai (Dic. ap. Ath., l.c.). 

5 See n. 3 (above). The quotation comes 
from his treatise On the Sacrifice (i.e. Alexan- 
der’s) at Ilium—from and about which nothing 
else is known. But it clearly did not have to 
deal with Iranian geography : the localization 
might have been there; but if, in the quota- 
tion we have, it is not, that need not surprise 
us. Plutarch probably has it from some Life 
or History. 

© émei 5é Fe rHs eSpwoias eis 76 Bacidevov, 
ad0is dveAduBave thy orpariay travnyupilwr. 

7 ‘The meaningless substitution of one 
known name for another known name in 
late writers is common enough’ (Tarn, ii. 
315, with examples). 

8 66 fin.67 init. 
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Let us correct the lapsus calami—using, as we have seen, Plutarch’s own 
indication of how to do it—and see where this leads us. It leads us to a fact 
which, if mere coincidence, would be astonishing: in the capital of Carmania 
Alexander did hold choral contests. Now, most of the authors recording these 
contests do not give the Bagoas story ; so no one can accuse them of inventing 
the games for the sake of it. Indeed, in the case of the apologist Aristobulus, 
who is Arrian’s main source for the games, such an imputation would be 
absurd. Thus the games must be accepted as genuine. Plutarch, not interested 
in the games as such, but in Alexander’s character, mentions them in passing 
as the setting for the characteristic anecdote : this lack of interest in the historical 
background is common enough in the Lives—and often excruciating to the 
modern reader, whose interests are different—and it helps to explain how 
the geographical slip could occur and pass unnoticed. In Dicaearchus, even 
less interested in the history and chronology of Alexander’s marches, the setting, 
as we have seen, is sketched even more lightly. However, there is no doubt 
that the story of Alexander’s kissing Bagoas was originally attached to the 
games that Alexander gave in the capita. of Carmania. We can still, if we want 
to, say a priori that the anecdote is of such a kind that it does not merit belief. 
But we cannot argue it out of existence by examination of its wording and 
setting ; for the former is unexceptionable, the latter recognizably and incon- 
testably historical. 

Perhaps we cannot easily get much farther than this: picturesque anecdotes, 
though often easy enough to disprove with finality, can never be ‘proved’ 
against those who simply refuse to believe them. Nor is even a source easily 
discovered. In Plutarch the story appears connected, by the motiv of drunken- 
ness, with the Bacchic procession through Carmania ; Diodorus, without men- 
tioning Bagoas, gives both the procession and the games; Arrian gives the 
procession as a tale he rejects, and the games (without Bagoas) as a fact he 
quotes from Aristobulus; Curtius gives the procession and does not mention 
the games.” Clearly the mention (or the acceptance) of either the procession 
through Carmania or the games, or both, does not necessarily lead to that of 
the eunuch. The case of Curtius is rather remarkable. The precise chronology 
of the events at Pura, the march through Carmania, and the stay in its capital 
cannot be disentangled with certainty.’ In Curtius they are divided, for fairly 
obvious reasons of composition, between the end of Book ix and the beginning 
of Book x: in ix. 10 he concludes with the Bacchic procession, and in x. 1 comes 
the story of Orxines, to which we have already referred. Thus at this very point 
in his narrative Curtius is using a source that dwells on Alexander’s feasting 
and drunkenness and one that knows Bagoas. Yet these elements do not appear 
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1 Arr. vi. 28. 3: dyd@va povoixdv re Kal 
yupvixdy (quoting Aristobulus). Tarn, inci- 


represented. Thus the reunion with Nearchus 
came during or after the games (Arr. vi. 28. 





dentally, mentions only ‘athletic sports’ (i. 
109)—an interesting unconscious reluctance 
to admit the hated ‘theatre’. Diodorus xvii. 
106. 4 makes Alexander (apparently on this 
same occasion) give oxnyixods aydvas ev TO 
6edérpw—which lets in the Bagoas story by 
the back door! 

2 Plut., Diod., Arr., ll. cc.; Curt. ix. 10, 
24 f. (a carefully dramatized book-ending) ; 
Ee 

3 Yet some known facts tend to be mis- 


3 and 5; the reasons for the xapiorjpia and 
adyd@ves do not include his arrival; Curt. x. 
1.10: ‘haud multo post’; Diod. xvii. 106. 
4 f.: picturesque description, genuine or dra- 
matized, of his arrival during the games). Yet 
Tarn makes it precede the games, to help 
justify the extravagant feasting: “The re- 
united army and fleet forgot their hardships 
in a round of feasting and athletic sports’ (i. 
109). Even such details can be unconsciously 
distorted by prejudice! 
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combined into the story we have in Plutarch. Can we tell whether this is due 
to the source or to Curtius? Whoever it was, was clearly interested only in the 
eunuch’s political influence (whether or not he actually knew this particular 
story) : incidents (i) and (ii) unmistakably show the same interest and mind. 
Curtius, however, was far more interested in Alexander’s character than in 
political history as such :! riotous drinking and loving are prominently featured, 
and there is no reason why in this instance they should be deliberately dropped. 
Curtius cannot have found the incident at the Carmanian games—which 
he does not mention at all—in the source that gave him the story of Bagoas and 
Orxines. 

We can now consider the important question of the sources of these Bagoas 
incidents. For Tarn all is too easy: Dicaearchus, wanting—for reasons that we 
shall have to discuss—to prove that Alexander was homosexual, and having no 
genuine evidence, ‘invented for him a minion, the eunuch Bagoas’; and this 
theory ‘had a long run’.? It is again an interesting study in method. Starting 
with the emotionally satisfying theory that Bagoas must be a libellous inven- 
tion, we must, of course, find someone who invented him. Dicaearchus is the 
only source of respectabie antiquity named in connexion with a Bagoas incident ; 
as, therefore, the invention cannot be more recent, it must be due to Dicae- 
archus. It is too easy, though, to accuse Dicaearchus, whom Cicero thought 
ioropuxdrarov,* of deliberate lying; and it is quite unjustified. That worthy 
philosopher, like Theophrastus and Aristotle himself, may have lacked training 
in modern historical criticism ; he may have lacked the intuition that enables 
modern scholars infallibly to tell a true story from a spurious one ; but we have 
no justification for simply calling him a liar. Moreover, it is hard to see how 
he could have lied : he had, after all, a considerable and serious reputation ; and 
he lived at a time when Alexander was still a familiar figure.* What would his 
readers among Alexander’s veterans—what would the surviving Successor 
Kings themselves—have thought of one who not only invented an incident like 
the one we are considering, but stupidly made it up about a character whom 
both he and they knew to be imaginary? We have already seen‘ that there is 
no reason to think that Dicaearchus is Plutarch’s source for the incident which 
they both report; there is certainly none to believe that he wholly made it up— 
much less that he made up the other two (those in Curtius), written from quite 
a different point of view and not traceable to the same source qs the third. 

Yet Dicaearchus, though no mere gossip-writer, might have had a serious 
reason for the invention—one that might make him take all the attendant risks 
of ridicule. So the invention now becomes part of the ‘Peripatetic attack’ on 
Alexander : the lie was invented by one whose philosophical creed and personal 
connexions made him hate Alexander ; and it was meant to explain (a) Alex- 
ander’s supposed indifference to women; (6) his deterioration in his later 
period—neither of which was in fact true.® To use Tarn’s own words : we cannot 


* Cf. his moral comment on the second _ sion’ of the School) ; and that he was a ‘con- 


Bagoas story (x. 1. 39 f.). temporary’ of Aristoxenus, himself a con- 
2 ii, 320. temporary of Alexander and the immediate 
3 Cic. Ait. vi. 2. 3. Successors and a pupil of Aristotle (and son 


* RE, s.v. ‘Dikaiarchos’, col. 547. The of a man who had known Socrates). See De 
crucial facts are that he was a pupil of Aris- Vogel, Greek Philosophy, ii, frr. 699 and 700 c. 
totle, apparently after Theophrastus (Cic. 5 See p. 151, n. 3 (above). 
leg. iii. 14—incidentally putting him quite ® Tarn, ii. 320 and 321 respectively. 
clearly outside the main ‘apostolic succes- 
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help feeling that his ‘explanations . . . are mutually exclusive and therefore 
presumably both untrue’. But worse follows: to make all this plausible, Dicae- 
archus has to be linked with the main tradition of the Peripatetics and described 
as ‘associated with the rule, after Alexander’s death, of his enemy Cassander’. 
For such an association no evidence is cited. Cassander is known to have been 
a friend of several Peripatetic philosophers of Dicaearchus’ generation ;! but 
Dicaearchus is not one of them. He, in fact, was fundamentally opposed to the 
philosophy of Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as head of the School,” 
and he seems to have quarrelled with Aristotle himself and certainly resented 
the Master’s appointment of Theophrastus as his successor.* 

What, however, was this Peripatetic tradition about Alexander, which 
Dicaearchus is said to have followed and graced with his inventions? It is a 
theory that Tarn takes from Stroux (who based it on the views of others) and 
describes as founded on Ciceronian evidence and generally accepted.* The 
‘Peripatetic portrait’ is said to be that of a man well educated and trained by 
Aristotle, but spoiled by Fortune. It is said to have been invented by Theo- 
phrastus in vindication of Callisthenes, then taken over by the School as a 
whole, thereby becoming influential at Alexandria, and finally written up into 
an historical account by Curtius in the first century a.p.5 What is the evidence 
for this elaborate theory, which serves as a foundation for such charges of 
malice, misrepresentation, and even—as we have seen—prurient invention, 
brought against the most distinguished disciple of Aristotle? 

Cicero tells us that in his Callisthenes Theophrastus was grieved at Alexander’s 
good fortune and said that Callisthenes had come up against a most powerful 
and most fortunate man, who did not know how to bear his good fortune; and 
in another passage he tells us in passing that Theophrastus in that work ap- 
proves of the saying that it is fortune, not wisdom, that rules human life.® 
These are—to my knowledge—the only two references, in Cicero or anywhere 
else, to any possible judgement on Alexander passed by a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher after Aristotle. Theophrastus’ Callisthenes was subtitled Or about Grief.” 
It was not primarily about Fortune, not at all about Alexander. Theophrastus’ 
Callisthenes, like—to take two of the most familiar examples—Cicero’s Laelius 
and Cato, was a disquisition on a philosophical subject dedicated to the memory 
of a great man: the philosopher’s own grief at his friend’s death would make 
it poignant and fitting. About the man himself something would no doubt— 
as in the examples we know—be said in the introduction, and as he would be 
the principal speaker, casual allusions might be made elsewhere. Nothing said 
in such a work can be assumed—unless we have inescapable evidence to the 
contrary—to be a philosophical theory about Alexander. If we read Cicero’s 
two citations with the name and purpose of the work in mind, we can see 
clearly enough that it is Callisthenes’, not Alexander’s, fortune that interests his 
friend: we must not be blinded by the fact that a modern historian’s chief 


* See, most conveniently, RE, s.v. ‘Kas- Tarn, A.7.P. lx (1939), 55, n. 81: “But it is 


sandros’, coll. 2312-13. common ground.’ Nothing is added to the 
2 Cic. Ait. ii. 16. 3 et al.; cf. p. 153, n. 4 discussion in his British Academy lecture 
(above). (P.B.A. xix (1933), 123f.), to which he 


3 Themist. orat. xxiii. 285 c. We have no _ sometimes refers. 
reason to doubt the genuineness of the at- 5 Tarn, passim; especially ii. 69 and g6f. 
tacks which Themistius had read. 6 Tuse. iii. 213 Vv. 25. 

* Tarn, ii. 69 (with n. 1) and passim: 7 Diog. Laert. v. 44. 
Stroux, Philol. Ixxxviii (1933), 229f. Cf. 
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interest will be different. It is Callisthenes whose misfortune is said to have 
brought him into contact with Alexander (‘incidere in’ is the phrase used), and 
it is clearly he whose life illustrates, for his friend, the truth of the old tag about 
wisdom and fortune. Having paid this tribute to his own feelings and to pietas, 
the author could no doubt pass on to the chief philosophic purpose of the work.! 
As for Alexander, surely no one would deny that he was most powerful and 
most fortunate: that hardly amounts to a philosophical theory. And the view 
that his character did not show up too well under good fortune can hardly 
be called unreasonable or far-fetched even by those who—like Tarn—do not 
share it. In any case, it was the natural and spontaneous view for the friend 
of one of his victims ; and it was probably shared, without attaining the dignity 
of being called a philosophical portrait, by the friends of Parmenio. To Theo- 
phrastus Alexander was merely a natural hazard for his friend Callisthenes.” 

We have, indeed, another Ciceronian testimonium on Alexander in a letter 
to Atticus, written in May 45 B.c.° It is one of a series in which he discusses 
the abortive plan of writing a ‘symbouleutic’ letter to Caesar, which was to 
restore him to Caesar’s favour. The project has by now fallen through, and he 
refuses to start again, because he does not really know what to write: he knows 
similar works addressed to the young Alexander,‘ but that was different. Then 
(section 3) comes a passage we must quote in full: 


‘quid? tu non uides ipsum illum Aristoteli discipulum, summo ingenio, 
summa modestia, posteaquam rex appellatus sit, superbum crudelem im- 
moderatum fuisse? quid? tu hunc de pompa, Quirini contubernalem, his 
nostris litteris laetaturum putas ?’ 


This is, according to Tarn, a good summary of the ‘Peripatetic portrait’: it 
is said to tell us that ‘Aristotle turned out a perfectly good and virtuous pupil, 
but he was ruined by his own fortune and became a cruel tyrant’.5 One can 
only wonder where all this comes from. What Cicero is saying is that even 
Alexander, though a promising young man and a pupil of Aristotle (i.e. a man 
who had had the best possible moral education) became a tyrant after he 
obtained the title of ‘king’ (i.e. after his accession to the throne). The word 
rex was, as is known, a common term of abuse in Roman politics:® it was 
obviously not far from men’s minds in May 45—a little later Cicero explicitly 
applies it to Caesar.” That it was in his mind in our context is clear; for he 
here refers to Gaesar’s becoming ovvvaos of Quirinus, who was the deified 
Romulus—a step that, as Cicero had gleefully hinted at the time,® suggested 
the traditional end of the founder-king. Caesar, already rex and ovvvaos Oe0d, 
would have no use for advice; for even Alexander, who had had plenty of it, 





' A philosophical fragment in De Vogel, 
op. cit. ii, fr. 680. 

2 Even the remark that Theophrastus was 
grieved by Alexander’s good fortune is not 
Theophrastus’, but Cicero’s. In Tuse. iii. 21 
he is presenting (only to demolish it soon) 
the case that ‘qui dolet rebus alicuius ad- 
uersis, idem alicuius etiam secundis dolet’, 
so that misericordia is necessarily connected 
with inuidia and both ought to be shunned. 
It is as an example of this that he cites Theo- 
phrastus, saying that his grief over Callis- 
thenes’ death necessarily implies grief over 


Alexander’s good fortune. 

3 Ait. xiii. 28. 3. 

* Cf. Att. xii. 40. 2. 

5 Tarn, ii. 96-97 (with n. 1): “The Peri- 
patetic view has long been known, as Cicero 
gives it.’ This is based on Stroux, who says 
(l.c.) that this passage necessarily reproduces 
Theophrastus. He does not extend this to the 
judgement on Caesar. 

© See Allen, 7.A.P.A. lxxxiv (1953), 176£. 

7 Att. xiii. 37. 2. 

8 Att. xii. 45. 3- 
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and of the best, had become a typical rex as soon as he obtained the title. 
Surely this Alexander has nothing to do with Theophrastus and the Peripatetic 
School: he is the Alexander of a Roman aristocrat chafing under the regnum 
of Caesar. We might as well call Schachermeyr’s Alexander the typical Peri- 
patetic portrait. 

That Theophrastus disapproved of the king who had killed his friend we 
may well believe; especially as he was too sensible and too honest to preach 
the traditional philosophers’ comfort that the wise man is happy even under 
torture.! But that this disapproval was ever worked up into a philosophical 
portrait, much less into a ‘doctrine of Chance, which was applied to Alexander’? 
and that such a view became canonical in the Peripatetic School ever after— 
that, as far as our information goes, is pure modern invention, unsupported by 
any evidence whatsoever. The ‘Peripatetic portrait of Alexander’ must dis- 
appear from discussions of his reign—it has bedevilled them long enough. And 
though Dicaearchus may undoubtedly be called a Peripatetic, he had no con- 
nexion—that we know of—with Cassander and his circle, no reason to avenge 
the death of Callisthenes (the friend of his rival Theophrastus), and none but 
common decency to share Theophrastus’ opinion of the man who killed him. 

It follows that we cannot find a shadow of a motive that would make 
Dicaearchus invent the eunuch Bagoas—an invention, as we saw, as im- 
probable psychologically as it was factually unplausible. We must conclude 
that Dicaearchus probably told his story—used in its context only incidentally— 
not as a new anecdote that he was trying to put into circulation, but as a well- 
known one that he had got either from an early written account or—quite as 
probably—from eyewitnesses ; that Plutarch got the same story probably from 
a characterizing source; and that the incidents related by Curtius, both un- 
exceptionably plausible, derive from a serious writer interested in Court in- 
trigue—probably the same one to whom we owe what little we know about 
the background to the Philotas trial and similar matters. That Ptolemy’s 
official version and Aristobulus’ apologia do not mention Bagoas at all is 
relevant, not to the problem of his existence, but to that of their adequacy and 
veracity. We may now, moreover, also identify Bagoas with Alexander’s host 
in Babylon just before his death: Berve long ago saw that this identification is 
almost inevitable.’ 

As for Curtius, we must give up the simple theory of a ‘Peripatetic account’ 
which he, three or four centuries later, was the first to write down coherently. 
Not that this theory was ever much of a help—it only disguised our ignorance 
by means of an impressive label, and it led to the rejection, on a priori grounds, 
of much that is good in the tradition. The sources for the history of Alexander 
cannot be usefully investigated from the premise that the favourable accounts 
are generally authentic, while unfavourable ones are malicious later concoc- 
tions.* This criterion, convenient as it would be, may be satisfying to some 
admirers of Alexander, but is only the rationalization of prejudice. It would 


1 Cic. Ac. post. i. 33; ii. 134; fin. v.77; and comment, but must be mentioned, as the 








especially Tusc. v. 24. 

2 Tarn, i. 82, where Demetrius of Phale- 
rum is also assigned a part in this sinister 
conspiracy, because he illustrates the muta- 
bility of fortune by the quick downfall—still 
in everybody’s mind—of the Achaemenid 
Empire (ap. Pol. xxix. 21)! This needs no 


assertion tends to be repeated without scru- 
tiny of the evidence. 

3 Ael. v.h. ii. 23—‘highly suspect’ to Tarn, 
no doubt because unfavourable to Alexander. 
Cf. Berve, op. cit. 99. 

* Tarn, ii. 131 and passim. 
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be more true and useful, in view of the known tendencies of Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus (not to mention men like Chares), to maintain the opposite: that 
the unfavourable accounts are prima facie more plausible because they have 
not passed through the censorship of the Court Chancery or of admiring 
apologia. But no one has ever claimed—and no one, we may hope, ever will— 
that the facts are as simple as that. Much detailed analysis is necessary before 
such assertions are made; and we have seen by means of one example of such 
analysis how prejudice can lead to unscientific methods in order to explain 
away the inconvenient fact. Of the brilliance and integrity of scholars like 
Tarn there can be no doubt. The former, in Tarn’s case, appears from the very 
nature of his tour de force; the latter can be seen, in a most moving instance, 
where he discusses the death of Parmenio.! Much of his detailed investigation 
will remain an invaluable starting-point for the future historian of Alexander ; 
but the facts will have to be sorted without bias. Perhaps, with what materials 
we have, a proper history of Alexander cannot be written at all—certainly not 
for a long time yet. 


Durham Colleges E. BADIAN 
University of Durham 


t ii, 270f. 








studied in a former article.* 









MORE COLLOQUIALISMS, SEMI-PROVERBS, 
AND WORD-PLAY IN PLATO 


Tue following further instances and parallels, and additional usages, may 
supplement the colloquialisms, &c., in Plato’s dialogues which were listed and 


1. Colloquialisms 
(a) More examples and parallels for usages previously noted : 


ed pada. Charm. 154 b 4, Crat. 418 b 8, Phaedo 92 d 4, Parm. 126 c 6, 127 b 1, 
Polit. 290 d 7, Laws 630 b 7. 


ev travri elvat. Cf. Dem. in Con. 13, eis wav €APeiv, and Paley’s n. 


ovdeis doris ov. Euthyd. 278 e, tis yap od BovAerar . . .; Oddeis doris ovK. 
303 bi. 
Charm. 175 Cc, odSevds Srov odk dAoyuwrepov . . . av gavein. Ion 536 3, 
Theaet. 178 b 5. 


Cf. Theaet. 160 d, oddapds Srws ov. Polit. 308 b 5. 
Hous in derisive sense. Euthyd. 350 a, od 5€ tows od ole abra opav: otrws 
nods ef. 
motos in derisive sense. Euthyd. 304 e, xapiev yé te mpadypa .. . Ilotov, edn, 
xapiev...; 291 al. 
Cf. dev ; Euthyd. 291 b 1, Gorg. 471 d 8, Lys. 208 b 4, 211 € 4. 
Kpovos as a title of ridicule. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1480, rods tpaywdovs dnow azo- 
SeiEev Kpovous. 
Nub. 1070, od 8’ ef Kpévmaos. 
Cf. use of dpyaios: Euthyd. 295 c, apxatdrepos ef rob Séovros. 
pupios. Ap. 23 b, ev mevia pupia eiui. Charm. 163 d 4. 
mpaypa of persons. Meno 100 a, towwdros womep mapa oxias adnbes av mpaypa 
ein mpos aperhv. 
xpjua. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 933, KAémrov 76 xphpa tavdpds. 
(0¥8’) ériodv. Rep. 422 e, Kav driotv F. 
Cf. Ar. Vesp. 598, 008” ériody tovrwy eSpacas. Plut. 457. 


Dem. de Cor. 39, pdov dpvivat KamvopKeiv 7) dr0dv. 


(6) Additional colloquial usages: 
dpéAe in answer. Rep. 422 c, dpeAe. . . oddev av yévorro Oavpacrdv. 450 a 5, 
500 a 8, 539 e 2, Phaedo 82 a6. 
Cf. Ar. Nub, 488, Xw. was obv Suvice pavOdvew ; Xr. awéder Kadds. 
Cf. 877, 1111, Ach. 368, Ran. 522. 
ei 7) paivoua. Euthyd. 283 e, Ni Aia, edn, €i 7) paivopai ye. 
Cf. Ar. Nub. 660, add’ of5” éywye trapper’, ei p7) paivopar 
katavraAd. Rep. 344d, domep Badaveds udv xaravtAjoas Kata TOV Wrwv... 
tov Adyov. The simile gives point to a colloquial usage. 
Rep. 536 b, kai prrocodias Eri Aciw yéAwra KkaravrAjcopev. Lys. 204 d 5. 
* C.Q. xl (1946), 3-4. 
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Cf. Ar. Vesp. 482-3, Srav Evviyopos | radra taird cov KaravrAg. (Cf. use 
of mAvvw, Ar. Ach. 381, Dem. 39. 11, 58. 40.) 
pot Sox with infinitive. Rep. 336d, cai por Soxd . . . ddwvos av yevéoBat. 
Phaedo 91 a 6, Prot. 340 a 1, Ap. 34d 2, Crat. 402 a 4. 
Cf. Ar. Ran. 1421, rodrov dgew por doxa. 





ovk av POdvois. Symp. 185 e, od« av POdvors A€ywv. 214 € 9, odK av POdvouyu. 
Euthyd. 272 d 7, Phaedo 100 c 1, 
Cf. Ar. Eccl. 118, od« dv POdvors . . . wepdoupevy. Plut. 874, 1133. 
odros avjp in protest. Gorg. 467 b, II. odros avipp—Z. od dnt mroeiv KrA. 489 
b 7, 505 ¢ 3. 
Cf. dv@pwros in comedy (mock-tragic?). Ar. Vesp. 168, dv@pwios obros 
péya vt Spaceies kaxdv. Nub. 492, Eccl. 811. 


mhéov Odrepov. Phaedo 114 e, mAéov Odrepov Hynodpevos amepyaleobar. Euthyd. 
280 e 5, 297d 2. 
Cf. Isocr. 19. 25, wA€ov Odrepov éroincar. 
x9es Kai rpanv. Laws 677 d, ws Eros eieiv x0és Kai mpamy yeyovera. 
Gorg. 470 d, éx0és Kai mpainv Korreiot. 
Cf. Ar. Ran. 726, x0és re Kai mpanv Koreiot. Isocr. 6. 27. 
Kowioy. Euthyd. 271 c, komidH appayw. Gorg. 501 a 4, Charm. 155d 3, Rep. 
442 a 3, Polit. 270 ¢ 8, 290 c 2. 
Cf. Ar. Plut. 838, copd9 pev odv. 
tor’ éxeivo. Euthyd. 296 b, robr’ éxeivo, edn: Ker 7d adro mapapbeypa. Phaedr. 
241d 2. 
Cf. Ar, Ach. 41 and Lys. 240, totr’ éxeiv’ 6 *ywd *Aeyov. Av. 354. (Cf. Eur. 
Or. 804, and Jebb’s n. on Soph. El. 1115.) 


Ellipsis. To ovdeis Sorts od etc. add other phrases involving ellipsis and/or 
attraction. 


omws with future indicative in independent commands. Gorg. 489 a 1, Kai 
Orrws pi) dAdoer . . . aiaxuvdpevos. 494. C 5, Rep. 336 c 6. 
Cf. Ar. Nub. 1177, viv odv dmws awaes pe. Eq. 759, Av. 1333, 1494. (See 
Goodwin, M.T. 273, L. S. J. s.v. dws A iii. 8.) 
ovk 018° Srws etc. Euthyd. 280 b, cvvwyodoynoducba . . . od 0f5’ Srws ev 
kegadaiw. Rep. 400 b 6. 
Gorg. 513 C, od« of5” Svrwd pot tpdzov Soxeis ed A€yew. Phaedr. 227 c 4. 
Phaedr, 265 b, od« ofS’ darn . . . dexaLovres. 
Theaet. 197 d, xateoxevafopev odk 0f5’ Ste mAdopa. 
Crat. 396 d, mpooménrwxev . . . odk 085” Srrobev. 
Oavpacrov daov etc. Theaet. 150d, Pavpacrov dcov éemdidovres. Ep. VII. 325 
d 6, Lach. 184 ¢ 2. 
Symp. 217 a, Gavpdovov dcov. 
Rep. 331 a, ed obv A€éyer Oavpacrds ws ofddpa. Gorg. 471 a 9, Phaedo 92 a 2, 
96 a 7, 102 a 4. 
Rep. 527 €, adunxdvws ws ed. 588 a 8, Phaedr. 263 d f. 
Phaedo 66 a, irepdpuds . . . ds dAnOH A€yets. Theaet. 155 c 8, Symp. 153 ¢ 5, 
Gorg. 477 d 6, 496 c 4. 
Cf. Ar. Plut. 750, dxAos trepdhuis soos. (sreppuys is frequent in Ar.) 
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Cf. also Dem. 19. 44, 0avpdova 7Aua. Hdt. 4. 194, apBovor door. Theocr. 


1. 45, TurOov 5’ Govov dmwev KrdA. 


2. Poetic expressions 
(a) More parallels: 
For Rep. 607 e, Bia pév, Suws 5€.. .. 
Cf. Ar. Nub. 1363, ports pév, GAA’ dpws. 
Eur. H.F. 1365, otxes woAw rivd’, dbAiws pév, GAN’ Gps. 


(6) Additional instances : 
Ap. 20 €, od yap éuov épd tov Adyov. See Adam’s n., and cf. Symp. 177 a 2, 
2) pev por apy)... €or kara THv Edpuridov Medavinmny: od yap euos 6 pibos, 


KTA. 

Phaedr. 264.a, Daidpe, pidn xepady. Ion 531 d 12. Euthyd. 293 € 4. 

Phaedr. 234d, pera cod rijs Oeias Kepad‘js. 

Cf. Il. 8. 281, Tedxpe, fidn cedar. 

Rep. 497 €, twapav 8é riv y’ euiv mpobvpiay eice. See Cornford’s n.; he 
remarks on iambic rhythm. 

Soph. 217 c, pa Tolvuv .. . dmapvnbeis yévn. récovde 5” jypiv dpdle. See Camp- 
bell’s and Cornford’s nn. 


3. Proverbs and Familiar Sayings 
(a) More parallels: 
mavra ayabd. Cf. Ar. Plut. 1190, mdvr’ dyaba roivuv A€yets. 
maoav pwviv tévar, Cf. Ar. Vesp. 562, mdoas dwvas tévrwv. 
ovdev ofov. Gorg. 481 bg, cf. Ar. Lys. 135. 
ovdapod davijva. Cf. Xen. Mem. t. ii. 52, wore pndapod .. . rods addous elvar 
mpos adrov. 
(6) Additional instance: 
mavra xpjpara—philosophic jargon. 
Prot. 361 b, wavra xpypard eorw emornun. 
4. Word-play 
(a) More examples: 
Use of odk ... dda... (also assonance) : 
Euthyd. 285 o-d, ei pot 7) Sopa pr) els doKov si i pbs dotep 7) To Mapovov, 
GW’ eis dperjv. 
Explanation (here preceding a figurative phrase): 
Crat. 413.a, Sox® re 75n paxpdrepa tod mpoorjKovros épwrav Kal bmép Ta 
éoxappéeva dAAeoba. 


(b) Additional instances : 

Theaet. 183 e, Eva. dvra ITappevidnv. Cornford suggests play on év dv. 

Gorg. 525 a, mdvra oxoda bio evddous . . . Kal oddev edOd Sid 7d dvev GAnBelas 
teOpdd0at. Double sense of cxoAia and «dv. 

Gorg. 511 C, 7) Tod veiv émuoripn... adler... Tods advOpurmous, Grav eis TowotTov 
éumréowow od Sei ravrns Tis émornuns. 

Mixture of literal and figurative sense of €uaimrew. 

Cf. Theaet. 174.¢ «is ppéard re kai maoay amopiav éurimrwv. 


Dorotuy TARRANT 





























THE TEXTUAL TRADITION OF LIVY 21-25: 


THE purpose of this article is to re-examine the more important extant manu- 
scripts of Livy 21-25 with special reference to omissions and significant errors, 
and on this basis to try to establish their interrelationship in stemmatic form. 
A stemma for Books 26-30 has already been drawn up by Professor S. K. 
Johnson in O.C.T. vol. iv, but, since the tradition for those five books is slightly 
different from that of the first half of the third decade, it has seemed worth 
while to draw up a stemma for Books 21-25 independently. The manuscripts 
to be considered, and the sigla to be employed, are as follows: 


Codex Puteanus P saec. V 

Codex Colbertinus Cc saec. X 

Codex Romanus R saec, IX 

Codex Mediceus M saec. X 

Codex Bambergensis B saec. X uel XI 
Codex Cantabrigiensis D saec. XIT 

Codex Agennensis A saec. XII uel XIII 


Fragmenta Monacensia F-M saec. XI 


It is clear that all the manuscripts of these books that have survived are derived 
from the Puteanus. This is proved by the fact, first, that all the omissions and 
serious corruptions that occur in the Puteanus are also contained in the other 
manuscripts (e.g. 21. 44. 7; 44. 93 52. 11; 22. 3. 9; 10. 8; 61. 10; 23. 8. 7; 
49. 4; 24. 18. 3; 38. 1; 25. 28. 9). Further evidence is provided by passages 
where a corruption has arisen in the other manuscripts by what appears to 
be the result of a wrong division of the words in the Puteanus (e.g. 22. 51. 3). 
Secondly, in all cases where the Puteanus contains an error and one of the 
later manuscripts has what appears to be the true reading, the circumstances 
are such as to make it possible, if not probable, that the preservation of the 
correct reading is the result of emendative correction rather than correction 
by reference to some outside source.” 

As regards the relationship between the Colbertinus and the other manu- 
scripts, on several occasions that codex agrees with the Puteanus against the 
Romanus. In some of these cases P and C preserve the true reading where R 
is in error: 

22. 12. 2, limitibus PC; militibus R 

23. 3. 6, cooptabitis P'C; cooptabili P; quo optabilis R 

13. 7, quattuor milia (00 0 o co) Numidarum PC; XL numidarum R 

25. 14. 2, castris PC; castros R. 

In others P and C contain a different form of error to R: 


23. 5. 5, est PC; deesse R 
25. 3. 18, in summoto locuneo PC; in summoto locuineo P?R. 


In still further cases an error in P is corrected in C but omitted in R, or a true 


1 I wish to express my thanks to the Agennensis that at first sight might suggest 
Sheffield University Research Fund for their the possibility of contamination with some 
generous financial assistance towards the pre- source other than the Puteanus, but closer 
paration of this article. consideration leads to the conclusion that 

? There are a number of readings in the _ they are all emendative. 
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reading in P appears in an erroneous form in C, but is likewise omitted in R: 


22. 13. 6, asuo C; ad sue P;aR 

23. 16. 15, quingentis (B) P; V C! in ras.; om. R. 

These passages indicate that the Colbertinus was derived, possibly directly, 
from the Puteanus, and was not copied from the Romanus. On the other hand, 
numerous omissions in the Colbertinus that do not occur in the other codices 
(e.g. 21. 27. 43 22. 19. 10; 39. 20; 49. 15; 23. 8. 8; 24. 16. 17) prove that 
none of the other extant manuscripts was derived from the Colbertinus, with 
the possible exception of the Fragmenta Monacensia. No omissions occur in 
the Colbertinus at the points where the Fragmenta Monacensia have survived ; 
they share a few small errors, involving one or two letters: 

23. 33. 6, ait M4DA; it PRM; id CF-M 

47. 3, exierant PRMDA;; exierunt CF-M 

48. 5, teneri A*; atteneri PRMD; attineri CF-M 

48. 10, Fuluio PRMDA;; Fuluium CF-M ; 
while in 49. 2, where C reads: 

missi at tarentum, 

the reading of F-M, ‘missi ad tarentum’, is very close to it. But the evidence 
is insufficient to arrive at any firm conclusion on whether the Fragmenta 
Monacensia were derived from the Colbertinus; one can only say that it is 
not impossible. 

The most controversial point arises in connexion with the Mediceus, which 
Conway, in O.C.T. vol. iii, maintains was copied directly from the Puteanus. 
Prior to this it had been generally held that it was derived from the Romanus, 
a view to which Professor Johnson, in O.C.T. vol. iv, himself inclines. Un- 
fortunately most of the examples cited by Conway in O.C.T. vol. iii, p. xv, 
are inappropriate or inconclusive. In 23. 18. 6 and 22. 7, the preservation of 
the true reading in the Mediceus can easily have been the result of a slight 
and obvious emendative correction. In 22. 18. 6 and 20. 2 the erroneous read- 
ing shared by P and M is also given by one of the correctors of R. The other 
examples quoted, however (22. 16. 4; 31. 1; 23. 3. 3), afford some evidence 
in support of Conway’s view. There are, however, certain examples of common 
errors that point conclusively to the derivation of the Mediceus from the 
Puteanus and not from the Romanus, though, with one exception (23. 11. 11), 
they are not mentioned at all in O.C.T. vol. iii: 

22. 17. 2, ex campie a capite P; ex capite a capite P!M; ex capite R 

39. 5, si certaturus PM; certaturus P?R 

39. 11, inde PM;; in sede P4RM? 

59. 10, in nobis me PM;; in nobis P!RM!? 

61. 11, hilhirpinipapulorum PM; Hirpini Apulorum P!R 

23. 11. 11, hannibalilli PM; Hannibali P'RM* 

21. 7, uocauerat PM; uouerat P!RM1?. 


These instances, taken in conjunction with the ones referred to above, make 
it highly probable that both the Mediceus and the Romanus were copied from 
the Puteanus. The fact that, where R and M have a common error or omission 
(23. 13. 7; 16. 15), this generally seems to have been due to the misunder- 
standing of a letter or a symbol in P indicates that the Mediceus, no less than 
the Romanus, was derived from the Puteanus directly. However, at the very 
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end of this half-decade, there occurs an error in R and M that is not found 
in P: 

25. 41. 13, Pupio Sicilia P; Pupio urbana Sicilia RM.' 

This shows that the derivation of M from R, which, according to Johnson, is 
applicable to Books 26~—30, began at some point before the end of Book 25. 

The Mediceus contains a number of omissions that are not found in other 
codices (e.g. 22. 14. 43 19. 6; 24. 16. 12; 25. 21. 5; 37. 73 38. 1), which indi- 
cates that none of the other manuscripts was derived from it. In addition it 
contains certain errors that are not found elsewhere: 

22. 18, 2, uenissent M; peruenisset PCRDA 

39. 1, nihil collega M; collega PR; collegae CDA 
23. 19. 13, aditumque M; adicitumque P; radi R; radicumque P!CR!DA 
31. 1, quo die eo M; quo eo PCRDA. 

It is generally believed that the Bambergensis, the Cantabrigiensis, and the 
Agennensis were all derived from the Romanus, and not directly from the 
Puteanus. Such evidence as there is in the form of relevant errors and omissions 
supports this view: 

22. 12. 2, militibus RDA; limitibus PCM 

13. 6, ab (a R) itinere R4DA; a suo itinere C; ad sue itinere P 
23. 5. 5, deesse RD; est PCMA? 
47. 3, iam RDA; in PCM 
24. 34. 12, isse se aduersa RMDBA;; ipsese aduersa P; ispsesea uersa P?; 
spes est uersa C 
36. 7, aduentantibus R!M!BDA; habentilibus P; habentibus P*; ha- 
bentantibus C; habitantibus P*R ; hauduentantibus M. 

On the other hand, the only occasion where DA agrees with P against R 

is in 23. 44. 5: 

quam triginta (xxx) PC*MDA; quam xxxx R. 
Here the reading in DA could easily have been due to a copyist’s error in mis- 
reading ‘xxx’ for ‘xxxx’, In those cases, too, where R is in error and BDA have 
the true reading, the preservation of the correct reading in these codices could 
have been the result of a simple emendation of the reading in R. 

There is some indication that B, D, and A were derived from some common 
source below the Romanus in their line of descent from that codex. There are 
a number of errors that they share in common where R has the true reading 
or a different, and often less aggravated, form of error : 

24. 29. 1, ut BDA; d PCRM;; ad MA? 

25. 12. 4, curato BDA; cum rato PCRM 

23. 3, quam BDA; umquam PCRM 
28. 4, ab eo BDA; adeo PCRM. 
In addition: 
22. 33. 5, exierat . . . obsides PCRM; om. DA 
39. 3, Claudicet res p. DA; claudet rei p. PC??RM;; clauderet rei p. C 
24. 8. 10, uram BD; suram PCRM; curam A? 
20. 5, fuifulae BD; fugifulae PCRMA.? 
* The O.C.T. app. crit. wrongly gives: readings in A mentioned in the footnote on 


Pupio Sicilia PR. p. 161. 
2 This appears to be one of the emendative 
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In a number of passages BDA differ from R in preserving the true reading : 
24. 20. 13, hostibus BDA; hospitibus PCRM 
23. 3, id, ipsum BDA; ipsum PCRM 
26. 11, precibus, puellis BDA; precipue uelis P; praecipue uelis CRM ; 
precipue puellis M 
26. 13, spatio BDA; stipatio PCRM 
40. 10, quieuere BDA; quieuene P; quietenene P?RM. 
This would indicate that their common exemplar had been revised by a cor- 
recting scribe. 

In some of the cases where BDA preserve the true reading there seems to 
have been some contamination between them and the correctors of the Col- 
bertinus and the Mediceus, and perhaps with the Mediceus itself: 

23. 37. 4, facibus C4M#DA; facium C?; fa bius PCRM 

24. 8. 16, opponant DA; opponanant’ B; opponam C*; oppugnabant, 

PC?RM;; oppugnando C? in ras. 
21. 4, ceteri C?M°DA; cet&eri B; ceperit PCR ; coeperit R1M 
36. 3, quinque C*M®BDA; quinti PCRM 
25. 20. 4, cladem quae M? (uel M*)BDA; eademque PCRM 
36. 7, clitellae M'!BDA;; clientelae PCRM. 


There also seems to have been some contamination between the correctors of 
M and the Agennensis : 

22. 14. 6, pro! dolor M5A; pro! PCRD 

15. 11, immunito M®A*; immunuto A; adminuisse P!'C PRMD. 

Certain omissions in the Cantabrigiensis prove conclusively that neither the 
Agennensis nor its ‘twin’, the Laurentianus Notatus, was derived from it (e.g. 
QI. 13. 2; 32. 11; 22. 22. 18; 23. 11. 53 44. 2). Similarly certain errors and 
omissions in the Bambergensis that are not repeated in the Cantabrigiensis 
or the Agennensis (e.g. 24. 16. 12; 22. 1; 32. 43 42. 10; 25. 23. 5) indicate 
that D and A were not derived from B. 

In the light of the evidence collected above the following stemma has been 


JN 


CR (to 25. 41. 12) 


M (25. 41.'13) 
ron 
B DA 


The main difference between this and Professor Johnson’s stemma in O.C.T. 
vol. iv is, of course, the position of the Mediceus. Apart from this the only 
result has been to confirm that Professor Johnson’s conclusions are also valid 
for Books 21-25." 

T. A. Dorey 


1 IT should like to thank Dr. A. H. McDonald of Clare College, Cambridge, for his advice 
and encouragement. 








CORRIGENDUM 


On p. 164 of Classical Quarterly n.s. VIII 3,4 (November 1958) 
M has dropped out of the second line of the stemma. The first 
two lines of the stemma should read: 


C R M (to 25. 41. 12) 














THEAETETUS AND THE HISTORY OF THE 
THEORY OF NUMBERS 


Tlepi Suvdpewv re juiv Oeddwpos dd Eypade, Tis Te Tpimodos trépt Kai mevrémodos 
[arropaivwr] Gre pyjKxet od ovpperpor TH Trodwaia, Kai odrw Kata pilav éxdornv 
mpoatpovpevos péxpt THs émraxadexdmodos ev 5€ tatty mws évécxero. (Plato, 
Theaetetus, 147 d.) 

This famous passage has given rise to much discussion and some perplexity. 
Theodorus the mathematician is represented by Theaetetus as proving the 
irrationality of the square roots of the (non-square) numbers from 3 to 17: 


‘He took the separate cases up to the root of 17 square feet; and there, 
for some reason, he stopped.’ (Transl. Cornford.) 


The passage is of great importance in the history of Greek mathematics for 
more than one reason. Theaetetus is said to have generalized the proof of the 
irrationality of square roots of non-square integers; and thus his connexion 
with this passage is important because Plato here obviously implies that Theo- 
dorus was not giving a generalized proof—otherwise, why should he go up to 
17? If Theodorus did not know the generalized proof, he clearly had to pro- 
ceed by enumeration and proof of particular cases. But, if so, why stop at 17? 
The simplest explanation seems to be that he had to stop somewhere, and 
17 was as good a place as any.! However, more interesting questions remain : 
what was Theodorus’ proof? And how was this generalized by Theaetetus? 
And, perhaps most interesting of all, why did the generalization have to wait 
for Theaetetus? Did the Pythagoreans, who seem to have been very excited? 
about the discovery of the irrationality of the square root of 2, never try to 
extend their inquiries into a field of such great interest to them? Did Theo- 
dorus, who knew proofs applicable to particular cases, never try to formulate 
the proof in a general way? 

Theodorus (in Plato’s dialogue) started from ./3, not from ,/2. Why? Ob- 
viously, because that case had been dealt with before, by Pythagoras or the 
Pythagoreans.’ By the time of Theodorus it was known. There is indeed no 


See Hardy and Wright, Introduction to the 


76 GAoyov ... Kai aveideov kpirrecBar pirct 


Theory of Numbers (3rd ed.), p. 43. See also 
Appendix below. 

2 Their excitement was probably caused 
not so much by joy at the great discovery, 
as by its disturbing implications for their 
metaphysical doctrine : here was a case where 
no number relationship could be established. 
The legend invented by the Pythagoreans to 
the effect that the man who first divulged the 
discovery died in a shipwreck is a sufficient 
indication of the disturbance that the ‘irra- 
tional’ caused in the Pythagorean school. 
See Schol. in Eucl. Elem. 10, p. 417 Heiberg: 
tav yap ITv@ayopeiwy Adyos tov mpw@rov Ti 
mepi rovrwv Oewpiar els rodudaves eLayaydvra 
vavayiw mepumeceiv’. The Scholiast’s sugges- 
tion concerning the meaning of this story is 
not without interest: icws jvirrovro ort wav 


kal €t Tis av ux? emdpapot TH rovovrw cider 
Ths (wis mpoxetpov Kai davepdv Tobro mononrat 
eis Tov THs yevécews trodeperas movrov Kai 
tois dordros tavrns KAvlerat pevpaow. (In- 
stead of ef . . . émdpayor read perhaps day 
vis TUxn emdpayav ....) See also Iambl. 
de Vit. Pythag. 34. 246-7, p. 132 Deub. 

3 See Cantor, Vorlesungen z. Gesch. d. Ma- 
them. i. 154-5. The claim made by K. von 
Fritz (“The Discovery of Incommensurability 
by Hippasus of Metapontum’, Annals of Ma- 
thematics, xlvi [1945], 245) that ‘the tradition 
is unanimous in attributing the discovery to 
a Pythagorean philosopher by the name of 
Hippasus of Metapontum’ seems to me to be 
devoid of all foundation. So far from being 
unanimous, the tradition is, I believe, non- 
existent. I know of no single ancient author 
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need to insist that this was all that was known. It could be argued (see, e.g., 
Allman, Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid, pp. 213-14, and Zeuthen, Oversigt 
over det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs Forhandlinger, 1910, p. 418, and 
1915, P- 339) that the Pythagoreans knew more than the irrationality of ./2; 
that if they knew the case of ,/2 they must have seen or at least suspected that 
there were other cases of irrational square roots ; that perhaps even the proofs 
given by Theodorus of the particular instances up to ./17 may have been 
Pythagorean doctrines rather than his own personal contributions. On the 
other hand (as is pointed out by Zeuthen, loc. cit.), the Pythagoreans were 
perhaps content with ,/2: it was enough to establish the existence of irrationals. 
Or perhaps we should rather say that they were shocked ; and that that shock 
may have inhibited further inquiry. However that may be, we need not decide 
this question. For, as I shall try to show, the originality of Theodorus may have 
consisted not in the extension of the theory of irrationality from ./2 to other 
particular cases (even if that is to be ascribed to him), but in the realization 
that the traditional method did not lend itself to automatic generalization, and 
in the determination of the preconditions for a generalized proof on the basis 
of the traditional method. 

It is, then, tolerably certain that at least ,/2 and the proof of its irrationality 
was known. And if the Pythagoreans knew or suspected the existence of more 
than that single case, such extensions may not have been so well known out- 
side the Pythagorean school. There is this further point to be noted: scholars" 
have argued as if Plato represented Theodorus as having made a new and very 
exciting discovery ; but an unprejudiced reader of the dialogue will not, I think, 
be immediately convinced of the truth of that impression. It is at least con- 
ceivable that Plato means no more than that Theodorus was demonstrating not 
a new discovery of his own, but something which though known to professional 
mathematicians might be new and interesting to his young hearers. 

From a passage in Aristotle we know what the traditional proof was (Prior 
Analytics 1. 23. 41°23-30) madvres yap of 51a tod dduvarov mepaivovres TO pev 








attributing the discovery to Hippasus. We 
have indeed the legend mentioned by Iam- 
blichus (Vit. Pyth. 18. 88, p. 52 Deubner; cf. 
De comm. math. sc. 25, p. 77 Festa) to the effect 
that Hippasus was drowned at sea as a 
punishment for divulging the Pythagorean 
secret of how to inscribe a dodecahedron in 
a sphere; and this legend is obviously con- 
fused with the similar legend connected with 
the divulgation of the discovery of irrational- 
ity (see preceding note). But that confusion 
does not afford any reason for suggesting that 
Hippasus, because he is said to have suffered 
the same fate as the man who published the 
secret of irrational numbers, must have been 
identical with that man. And, of course, 
there is even less justification for identifying 
Hippasus not only with the divulger but also 
with the discoverer of irrationals. It may be 
of interest that this confusion is one of which 
Iamblichus already knew: see Vit. Pyth. 34. 
247, p. 132 Deubner, where we are told the 
story of the punishment of the man who had 
divulged the secret of the dodecahedron in- 


scribed in the sphere. It is followed by the 
remark that ‘some say that it was the man 
who divulged the secret of irrationality and 
incommensurability who suffered this (pun- 
ishment)’. It may perhaps be useful to men- 
tion here that what v. Fritz calls an ‘obviously 

. corrupt reading in some manuscripts’, 
namely d\dywy in the Eudemian Summary, 
in Proclus, in Eucl., p. 65, seems in fact to 
be not only the right reading but also the 
unanimous tradition ofall manuscripts. There 
does not seem to be any manuscript evidence 
at all for dvaAdywy or avadoy:av which are 
apparently based on no more than a note in 
August’s Euclid (i. 290) : ‘alii avaAdywv’. See 
Heath, The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, 
i. 351. 

t e.g. Zeuthen, ‘Sur la constitution des 
livres arithmétiques des Eléments d’Euclide 
et leur rapport 4 la question de l’irrationalité’, 
in Oversigt over det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskabs Forhandlinger, 1915. See also 
Heath, Greek Mathematics, i. 206. 
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peddSos avAdoyilovra, 7d 8” e€ dpyfs && brobdcews Sexviovow, Srav advvardv Tt 
ovpBaivn Tis dvtupdcews TeBeions, olov ort dovpperpos 7 Sudperpos Sia To yiveBar 
Ta TEpiTTa ica Tois apriots cvupperpov TeDeions. TO per odv ica yiveoBat Ta TEpiTTA 
trois aprious avAdoyilerar, 76 5°’ dovpperpov elvan ri Suderpov e€ drobécews 
Seixvucw, mei edSos cvpBaiver dia tiv dvridaow. See also 50°37 ofov reGeions 
tis Svapérpov cuppérpov 7d Ta mepurra iva elva trois dpriows. The proof here 
alluded to is given in Euclid 10. 117 (which may be an interpolation). See 
Heiberg, Euclid. iii. 408, app. 27.' It may be represented as follows: 

Theorem: ./2 is not a rational number. 

Proof: Suppose ./2 is rational. Then it must be of the form m/n, this fraction 
being in its lowest terms. Then, if m/n = ,/2, 

2 
= 2, andso m? = 2n*. 
n 
Therefore m? is divisible by 2. 
If m? is divisible by 2, m is also divisible by 2. Take 
m = 2p; 
then m? = 47; 
but m? = an, therefore 4p? = 2n*, and 2p? = n®. Therefore n? is divisible by 2, 
and, if so, n is also divisible by 2. 

Butif both mand are divisible by 2, then this contradicts our initial assump- 
tion that the fraction m/n is in its lowest terms, or, in other words, that the 
numerator and the denominator have no factor other than 1 in common. (It 
will be observed that where Aristotle speaks of odd and even, we, while using 
what is basically, in this case, the same criterion, call it divisibility or indi- 
visibility by 2.) 

Now, it is clear that the proof of the irrationality of the square root of 3 is 
practically the same as that of the irrationality of the square root of 2, and that 
it can be used without any change whatsoever in method for the proof of the 
irrationality of the square root of any prime number. It can also be used in 
the same way for proving the irrationality of the square root of a composite 
number that is not a multiple of a square number, or, in other words, that 
does not contain any prime factor more than once. 

But it is equally obvious that the proof will have to be modified in the case 
of numbers that, though not square numbers themselves, are multiples of square 
numbers. It is easy to show, for example, that the proof employed for 2 and 3 
will do for 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, and so on; that it will also do for 6, 10, 14, 15, and 
so on, that is to say, composite numbers not being multiples of square numbers ; 
but that it will not do, in its unchanged form, for non-square composite num- 
bers that are multiples of square numbers, such as, for example, the numbers 
8, 12, or 18. To show that this is so one need point out only that one of the 
essential steps in the proof, namely the inference that if m? is divisible by a given 
number, then m must be divisible by that number too, is not a valid inference 
in the case of numbers that are multiples of square numbers. Thus, for instance, 
if m? is divisible by any of the numbers 2, 3, 5, 7, or for that matter, by 6, 10, 


t See also the note by Alexander Aphro- 30, of the Berlin edition] uses the verb zoAv- 
disiensis on An. Pr. 1. 41°26. (It is to be ob- Aacidlew = to square, a sense which is 
served that Alexander in this note [p. 260, unknown to L.S.J.) 
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14, then it is obvious that m is also divisible by that number. But if m? is divisible 
by a number like 8 or 12 or 18, then it does not at all follow that m must also 
be divisible by that number. To take only one example: take m? = 6? = 36. 
This is divisible by 18 (i.e. 2 3?) and also by 12 (i.e. 3X 2?). But m = 6 is 
not divisible by either of these two numbers. 

The proof employed hitherto can of course be very easily adapted to numbers 
that are multiples of square numbers ; but the fact that it has to be so adapted 
vitiates the attempt at generalization of the proof suggested by Heath (Gk. 
Mathematics, i. 205). It is there argued that Theodorus is not likely to have 
employed the traditional proof, because that is capable of very easy generaliza- 
tion, that is to say, the generality of the proof would have become apparent 
long before in the enumeration of cases ,/17 had been reached. Since he did 
go on to ./17, that, so argues Heath, suggests that his proof was not the tradi- 
tional one, but a proof that was not capable of such easy and almost self- 
evident generalization. Unfortunately Heath’s argument is weakened not only 
by the obvious objection that it would be hard to believe that Theodorus was 
not conversant with the traditional proof,! but by the graver difficulty that 
what Heath represents as a very simple generalization is not a valid generaliza- 
tion at all. He writes: 





‘We can put the proof quite generally thus. Suppose that V is a non- 
square number such as 3, 5,..., and, if possible, let ..W = m/n, where m, n, 
are integers prime to one another. Therefore m? = N. n?; therefore m? is 
divisible by NV, so that m also ts a multiple of N’ (my italics). 

After this the proof proceeds in the traditional way so that the matter is disposed 
of in a few more steps. But everything that comes after this is of no immediate 
interest to us. For the words italicized above represent an invalid step in the 
argument. The divisibility of a square number m? by a number WV implies the 
divisibility of m by that number WV only where WV is not itself the multiple of 
a square number. Where JV is e.g. 8 or 12 or 18 or any such number that 
contains the same prime factor more than once, the inference ‘if m? is divisible 


1 That the traditional proof is indeed ‘tra- Proclus (ed. Friedlein, p. 65) attributes the 








ditional’ (i.e. known before Theaetetus) is 
accepted by most scholars; see, e.g., Cantor, 
Vorlesungen zur Gesch. der Mathematik, i. 255; 
Heiberg, ‘Mathematisches zu Aristoteles’, 
Abhandl. Gesch. Math. Wiss., 1904, p. 24: 
‘dieser alte pythagoraische Beweis’. And the 
case is well argued by Zeuthen (1915, pp. 
357-62). The arithmetical character of the 
proof and its reliance on the distinction be- 
tween odd and even (in the case of the square 
root of 2) seem to stamp the proof as Pytha- 
gorean. A further argument in favour of its 
Pythagorean origin is its obvious relationship 
with the so-called Pythagorean theorem (Eu- 
clid 1. 47) which is attested as Pythagorean 
by many, though admittedly late, authorities. 
For reference see Heath, The Thirteen Books 
of Euclid’s Elements, i. 351. He also quotes 
Heron, who ascribes to Pythagoras a general 
rule for the formation of right-angled tri- 
angles with rational integers as sides. And 
the well-known Eudemian Summary in 


discovery of the theory of irrationals to Pytha- 
goras ; the scholiast on Euclid 10. 1, Heiberg, 
vol. v, pp. 415-16, attributes the discovery 
of incommensurability to the Pythagoreans. 
See Heath, op. cit., p. 353: “The investiga- 
tion! (of 1. 47) from the arithmetical point of 
view would ultimately lead Pythagoras to the 
other momentous discovery of the irrational- 
ity of the length of the diagonal of a square 
expressed in terms of its side.’ 

The use of éypade in the Platonic dialogue 
does not, of course, refer to the geometrical 
character of the proof. At most it means that 
Theodorus drew a figure to demonstrate the 
existence of such lengths; that they were irra- 
tional needed a further, arithmetical, proof 
with which the ‘Existenzbeweis’ to which 
€ypadge in that case refers, had nothing to do. 
Heath in fact gives good reasons for thinking 
that €ypade means no more than ‘he was 
proving’. See Gk. Math. i. 303. 
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by WN, then m also is divisible by NV’ is invalid. Thus the possibility of generaliza- 
tion assumed by Heath does not really exist in that very simple form.' And 
this seriously diminishes the cogency of his conclusion that because Theodorus 
apparently did not hit upon the generalization he is unlikely to have used the 
traditional proof. 

In fact the valid generalization is slightly more complicated than that 
assumed by Heath. It could be put as follows: 

WN not being a square number has no rational square root. For, suppose it 
has: then it must be of the form m/n, this fraction being in its lowest terms. 
Then, if 


m m? 
me a, as, m? = N.n*; 
therefore m? is divisible by N. 


Now, although it does not follow that m too is divisible by WV (that would 
follow only if NV is a square-free number) we can at any rate say that if m? is 
divisible by W then m is divisible by the square-free factors of VV. Call them a. 
Then . 

m = ar 


2 2 
and Mite tt, a’y? = N.n?, OT uni 
n N 


But WN is either (1) = a or (2) a multiple of a, say ap (where p is of course a 
square number). 
Then either (1) where V = a 


2 
OO an ak 


therefore a divides n? and since a is square-free (by hypothesis) it must also 
divide n. 
Or (2) where V = ap (a being square-free, p being square) 


Therefore n? is divisible by a, and since a is square-free, n also is divisible by a. 
But if a divides both m and n, this contradicts the initial assumption that m/n 
was in its lowest terms. 

It will be seen at once that this generalization of the traditional proof is 
somewhat more complicated than one might think at first sight and that it is 
necessarily more complicated than that assumed by Heath. But of course the 
complication would have presented no difficulty to a mathematician like 
Theodorus, and we must still ask ourselves why he and others before him did 
not hit upon the almost self-evident generality of a method that they already 
applied in particular cases. 

We have seen that the generalization presents a few more complications 
than the particular cases. It is here, I think, that we must still look for an answer 


1 Zeuthen (1915, p. 341) makes the same __racines ne présenterait que cette seule différ- 
mistake as Heath: ‘. . . l’application de la ence qui résulte de la substitution d’un 
démonstration en question a ces différentes nouveau nombre a celui dont on part.’ 
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to our question. For while the complications would not in themselves present 
any great difficulty to a mathematician (though even here we must not under- 
estimate the difficulty of reasoning that proceeds from step to step with 
algebraic symbols, or rather, with their equivalent verbal expressions, a pro- 
cedure not as intimately familiar and easy to Greek as to modern mathemati- 
cians), yet the presence of these particular complications may have made clear 
to the rigorous mathematician a difficulty so fundamental and so elementary 
that it might remain unnoticed in the application of the method to particular 
cases as long as no attempt at generalization was made. I refer to the doubt 
that a rigorous mathematician must have felt when, or if, he tried to generalize 
the traditional proof in the manner indicated above, about the cogency of an 
argument like: if m? is divisible by a then m also is divisible by a. Obviously 
the necessity for this step in the argument would make the mathematician 
consider the different possible cases. And as we have done above he would find 
that the argument does not hold in the case where a is the multiple of a square 
number. But even when the possibilities are narrowed down to a = any prime 
number, the statement though apparently true would still seem to the rigorous 
mathematician to require proof. Needless to say he would also think about 
cases where a is neither prime nor a multiple of square numbers, i.e. where a 
is a non-square, square-free, composite number. In brief the rigorous mathe- 
matician who tried to generalize the traditional proof would have thought hard 
about such matters as prime numbers, composite numbers of various forms, 
and in particular, about the cogency of the step in our argument that we have 
discussed above; in other words, he would see that the aboye proof really 
depends on something else that has to be proved first. 

Now, such a preliminary proof does indeed exist : Euclid, 7. 30, proves that 
if ¢ divides ab, and ¢ is prime, then ¢ must divide either a or 5. 

Our case, that of a square number, is no more than a special example of 
this; that is to say: the product ab is such that a = b; and thus, the prime 
that divides a or 6 in Euclid’s theorem will divide both a and 4; i.e. where 
we are dealing with a number that is not just a product of two numbers, but 
a product of two equal numbers, in other words: a square number, Euclid’s 
theorem can be read like this: if ¢ is a prime and divides a square number it 
will also divide the square root of that number. And that is what is needed 
for the generalization above discussed. 

The connexion between Theaetetus and the arithmetical books of Euclid 
seems well established. It is suggested by the evidence and the matter is 
examined by Zeuthen who comes to the conclusion that the mathematics of 
Book 7 of Euclid must be attributed in its essentials to Theaetetus.' Yet in the 
same article Zeuthen argues (as does Heath after him) that the particular 


Elem., ed. Friedlein, p. 68) that Evx«Aelins 6 
7a oTo.xeia cuvayaywv ... mola... TOV 
Ocairirov rehewodpevos . ..: ‘Euciid put to- 


1 Zeuthen, 1910, p. 421 ; he gives examples 
of terminological parallels between Euclid 
(7, Def. 16 and 18) and the passage in the 








Theaetetus. As regards Book 10 we have the 
statement of the scholiast 0: 10. 9 who ex- 
pressly says that that theorem was the dis- 
covery of Theaetetus (see Heiberg, Euclid, v. 
450). On 13. 1 the scholiast tells us (Heiberg, 
op. cit. v. 654) that part of the subject-matter 
of that book was derived from Theaetetus. 
Generally, we are told by Proclus (in Eucl. 


gether the Elements and perfected many of 
the theorems of Theaetetus’. The practically 
certain case for pre-Euclidean provenance of 
part at any rate of the contents of the arith- 
metical books is supported by a letter of 
Eratosthenes given by Eutocius (Archimedes, 
ed. Heiberg, iii. 102 ff.). 
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proofs employed by Theodorus cannot have been adaptations of the traditional 
proof: for, he argues, these would have led to the generalization; and also 
there would have been no need for Plato to single out Theodorus’ discovery 
for special praise. However, we have seen that the generalized formulation of 
the proof requires rather more than a mechanical substitution of algebraical 
symbols for particular numbers : that the attempt to generalize leads to compli- 
cations which suggest a preoccupation with the fundamentals of the theory of 
numbers. On the other hand, contrary to what one might expect, the funda- 
mental difficulty, namely the need first to prove what we now have in Euclid 
7. 30,1 does not necessarily enter into the proof for particular cases like the 
square roots of 2, 3, 5, 6, etc., since for each particular number we can substitute 
for the preliminary general proof of the critical inference ‘c dividing a? implies 
¢ dividing a’ a special proof by enumeration of cases, without relying on Euclid 
7. 30.4 

I think therefore that the most economical use of the evidence will still make 
it possible to assume that Theodorus’ proof was in fact the traditional proof; 
that Theodorus did not proceed to the generalization, because he was well 
aware of the need (in the generalization) of a more fundamental treatment of 
such subjects as prime and composite numbers, factorization, etc. ; and that it 
was precisely this refusal of the rigorous mathematician to enunciate a general theory based 
on doubtful foundations that led his pupil Theaetetus to investigate not only the problem 
of irrationality but also the more fundamental arithmetical questions ; thus the generalized 
theory of irrationality will not only depend on fundamental number-theory : 
it will be seen to have led directly to a preoccupation with the latter. We should 
in this way have (1) a logical sequence : preoccupation with irrationality leading 
to work on fundamental arithmetic of the kind found in Euclid 7-9; and (2) 
we could fix historically the point where this kind of arithmetic was systematized. 
In saying that Theodorus did not and could not generalize a proof of which 
he used the particular applications, one need not of course assume that he 
could not enunciate conjecturally the general theorem whose general proof 
he did not know. In fact he may have wanted by the enumeration of the cases 
up to 17 to suggest the general theorem; that may be the reason why he went 
so far as 17. But there is a limit to everything, even a mathematics lesson ; and 
that is why he went no farther. 

Thus we may disagree with Heath and Zeuthen on both counts. First, we 
need not account for anything particularly original in Theodorus’ proof to 
make it worthy of Plato’s mention; indeed, there is nothing in Plato’s text to 
suggest that Theodorus had made a new discovery; and so we can, on that 
count at any rate, assume that his was the traditional proof. Yet though his 
proof was not original, we may still think of him as an original mathematician : 





1 It is of course 7. 30, not as v. Fritz (in 
P.W. s.v. Theodorus, c. 1821) says, 7. 27. 
The latter is the enunciation of the theorem 
that if two numbers are prime to one another, 
then their squares will be prime to one an- 
other ; and so also with their cubes. But it is 
clear that what we need for our proof is 7. 30, 
that is to say, the theorem ‘if c divides ab, 
and ¢ is prime, then ¢ divides either a or }’, 
with a simple substitution of a square num- 
ber for ab, that is to say, taking a = b. Else- 


where v, Fritz (s.v. Theaetetus, cc. 1356 and 
1359) derives what we need here from 7. 25. 
But that, too, is unnecessary: for there we 
are told that if two numbers are prime to one 
another the square of one of them will be 
prime to the other: what we need does not 
follow from it. Whereas at 7. 30 the enuncia- 
tion of clab — cla or c|b obviously includes, as 
a special case, cla? —> cla. 

2 See on this Hardy and Wright, Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Numbers, p. 41. 
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there must have been originality in him if he had an inkling of the insufficiency 
of a mechanical generalization of the traditional proof without previously 
proving what we now have in Euclid 7. 30. 

Secondly : nor yet is the generalization of the traditional proof quite so easy 
as Heath and Zeuthen thought. If it is easy enough to become apparent by 
a mere enumeration of cases, it yet brings in its train complications that lead 
to the realization of fundamental difficulties without the solution of which the 
generalized proof, as distinct from the conjectural enunciation, of the theorem 
is impossible. 

We conclude therefore: 

1. The proof employed by Theodorus may well have been, indeed is ex- 

tremely likely to have been, the traditional proof. 

2. The fact that this was not generalized, so far from leading us to think 
that the traditional proof could not have been used, fits exactly into the 
picture of the rigorous mathematician who refuses to jump his fences 
before he has come to them. 

3. The intimate connexion of Theodorus’ pupil Theaetetus with the theory 
of irrationality and with fundamental arithmetical theory suggests that it was 
the realization of difficulties inherent in the former that led to a pre- 
occupation with parts at least of the latter. 


APPENDIX 


An ancient commentator on the Theaetetus (Anonymer Kommentar zu Platons 
Theaetet, ed. H. Diels and W. Schubart, Berliner Klassikertexte, ii, 1905) mentions 
some interesting suggestions concerning the two questions: (a) Why did Theo- 
dorus start with ,/3, not with ,/2? (5) Is there anything about ./17 that made 
it appropriate for Theodorus to stop there? 

On the first question he says inter alia that it had been suggested that Plato 
made Theodorus begin with ./3 because he had already shown in the Meno 
that the square on the diagonal (of a square) was twice as great as the original 
square ; see col. 28, 37 to col. 29, 1: 

. . €or 8é Kai 76 Sirovv retpdywvov dovpperpov TH trodieiw (sic) Kara THY 
mAevpav, adAAa mrapHAdev, paciv, abro Sidr ev 7H Mévar Berkev Gre 7d amd Tis 
Siaywvriov tetpaywrov SimAdovdv éorw Tob amo Tis wAeupas TeTpaywdvov. 

On the second point we read that the question had been asked why Theodorus 
stopped when he reached 17. One suggested answer,! he says, was that 
@Qeddwpos yewpéerpns wv Kal povoikds euekev yewperpixov Kal povorkov 

Becipnua: yewperpixor pev ody TO Kara Tas Suvdyets, povotKor S€ 7d THs érTaKat- 

Sexdodos. Odros yap 6 dpos éevéyer (evioxer?) dre od Sratpetrat 6 rdvos eis ica 

jyurovia. *Emei yap 6 tovos éorw ev érroyddw Adyw, eav SirrAaovaons Tov oKTe 

kal tov évvéa, yeivovras (sic) éxxaidexa kai dxrwKaidexa, dv péoos eorw 6 

énraxaidexa eis advice Siap@v Tovs axpous, ws Sédeuxrar ev Tois eis tov Tipaov 

drropvyjpaow. 

1 The commentator does not seem to ac- square in which the number denoting the 
cept this answer. He himself suggests, 35,21-— sum of the sides is equal to the number de- 
36, 35, that 17 may have been an appropriate noting the area of the square, since 


place to stop because it is the first number area 
after 16; and 16 is the number of the only 4+4t+4t+4 = 4X4 
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‘Theodorus was both a geometer and a musician.! He therefore combined 
here a geometrical with a musical theorem. The geometrical one was con- 
cerned with the roots (or squares), the musical with the number 17. For 
this term . . .?,? because the tone cannot be divided into equal semitones. 
The tone interval has the ratio 9/8. Now if one doubles the number 8, and 
also the number 9, one obtains the results 16 and 18, between which the 
number 17 is the (arithmetic) mean dividing the extremes into (geo- 
metrically) unequal ratios, as has been shown in the commentary to the 
Timaeus.’ 

What does this mean? The musical interval of a full tone cannot be exactly 
divided into two semitones. The reason for that is that the ratio of the tone is 
9/8. To find the semitone we would have to find the geometric mean between 
g and 8, or, what essentially comes to the same, between 9/8 and 1. The geo- 
metric mean between g/8 and 1 would be a number such that its square = 9/8. 
It would therefore be ,/(9/8). But there is no such rational number ; the square 
root of a fraction of the form a+-1/a is irrational ; there are no adjacent squares 
in the series of integers.* Now, since a geometric mean representing the interval- 
ratio of the semitone cannot be found, what is one to do? Perhaps the next 
best thing to do is to take the arithmetic mean instead, knowing that it will not 
give an exact division into equal semitones. That clearly is the meaning of éav 
dimAacudons . . . rods dxpous. In doing so we find the number 17 (which suggests 
17/16, the arithmetic mean between 1 and 9/8) ; and thus, the commentator 
reasons, the number 17 may have had a special significance for Theodorus, 
For if we use it once as the denominator and once as the numerator, we obtain 
two ratios, 18/17 and 17/16, both of which are approximations to the geo- 
metric mean ; and they have the additional virtue of resulting, when multiplied 
with each other, exactly in 9/8, the ratio of the full tone. 

But what our author gives us here is clearly a garbled, or at any rate a 
shortened, version of an explanation that must have been clearer and more 
explicit than this. And indeed he goes on to refer to an explanation to be found 
elsewhere: ws SéSerxras év tois eis tov Tipatov drouvjpacw. I can indeed not 
be certain that this refers to a commentary of his own (so Diels and Schubart 
in their Index, s.v. ‘Kommentare’); one might in that case perhaps have 
expected the explanation here to have been a little clearer. On the other hand, 
two other references in this commentary, at 48. 10 and 70. 12, quite clearly 
refer to commentaries of his own on the Phaedo and the Symposium, so that it 
is at least possible that here too he means a commentary of his own. However 
that may be, there certainly was a fuller treatment elsewhere of the matter 
adumbrated in this short passage. 

Now, we read the following passage in Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 195 a (on 
Plato, Tim. 35 b): 


‘ ~ , > , 4 > , > ‘ > , > , 
- +. Epi... TOD Aeiparos iordov, Sr, emevdirep oddeis emiudpros cis Adyous 
” / 4, ‘ ¢ , > > 7 > 4 7 > A 4 
ioovs téuveoOar Svvarar, 7d HysTdviov év apiOpois od eort AaBeiv, aAAa Tovs 


1 i.e. concerned with musical theory. Cf. 3 Cf. Euclid, Sectio Canonis, Mus. scr. gr. 
Plato, Theaet. 145 d. ed. Jan, prop. 3, p. 152; also Archytas ap. 
2 I do not know what évéye: means here. Boeth. de mus. iii. 11 = Vorsokratiker®, 47 
It has been suggested to me that it may A 19, p. 429. See Heath, The Thirteen Books 
perhaps mean ‘comes in’, ‘enters into the of Euclid’s Elements, ii. 295. 
argument’. 
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adveyyus aAAjAwv AaBdvres tov eperraxadéxatov Adyov Kal tov épexxai- 
d€xarov Kai Seigavres tov eperrraxadéxarov peilova Tod Kadoupevov Acinparos, 
és hv eAdcowv tod axpiBds jperoviov, avvdyovow, Sti Kal Tod mysroviov 
éAdoowv &€& avdyKns eotw 6 Tob Aciuparos Adyos. Gre 8° ody eAdcowy éorw 7} 
éferraxaidéxatos, odtos 5€ eAdcowv (€Aaccov MSS.) 7 mperdnov, Seixvurar 
odtws. éxxeicOw yap 6 is, Kai Tovrou émdySoos 6 in TovTw 51 peratd reBeis 
6 wl eis dvicovs Svaipet tov éemdydSoov Adyous adveyyus GvTas Tod %roviov 
diacrjparos, povdd: Svaddépwv t&v dxpwv. Kai SHAov Gru Tov mpds TH eAdooove 
peilw troujoe Adyov: ev rdon yap apiOunrixh peodrynte peiLwy eotiv 6 Adyos év 
tots éAdrroow Spots, wore 6 eperrraxaidéxatos éAdcowv éotiv jpsroviov, aAAd 
piv Kal 7d Aeiupa Edacoov eotiv 7 epemraxadexatov, ws amd THY mapa 
TTAdrwvt Keipévwv Spwvr diArov. 6 yap avs mpos Tov Spy Tov Tob Aeipatos Exwv 
Adyov, ws Kal rodro Seiouev mubuevixov amodei~avres Tov ev TovTois Tots 
dppois Tod Aciuparos Adyov, eAdcawv €ari Tod eperraxadexdrov [pds Tov 
ony]: drepexes pev yap avdrob ty povdow, 70 5€ éxraxadéxarov Tob Gpy TAEovwv 
€otiv 7) ty povddwyr. ToAA@ apa paAAov 6 Tod Aciwparos Adyos €Adoowv €ori Tod 
Hprroviou Svacryparos, wore Kai 6 Aowmds eis TOV TdVOV, Os eoTL THS amoTOMAs 
Adyos, €€ dvdyKns Hyttoviov peilwy éoriv. 

‘About the /eimma one must know this: since no superparticular ratio can 
be cut (divided) into equal ratios it is impossible to comprehend (i.e. to 
express) the semitone in numbers (i.e. as numerical ratios). Instead one takes 
the ratios that are proximate to each other, viz. 18/17 and 17/16 and, show- 
ing that 18/17 is greater than the so-called leimma (18/17 being smaller than 
the exact semitone) one infers that the ratio of the Jeimma is therefore also 
necessarily smaller than the semitone (i.e. the exact semitone). Now, that 
it (i.e. the ratio of the leimma) is smaller than 18/17, and that this (i.e. the 
ratio 18/17) is smaller than the semitone, is shown in the following way: 
take the number 16, and take the number that stands to 16 in the ratio of 
g/8, namely 18. Now the number 17 if put between these divides the ratio 9/8 
into unequal ratios that are near to the semitone ratio, and it differs by a 
unit from the extreme terms. 

‘Now it is clear that it will make the ratio to the smaller term greater. 
For in every arithmetical mean the ratio is greater in the smaller terms, 
so that 18/17 is smaller than the semitone. But the /eimma is smaller than 
18/17 as is clear from Plato’s terms: for 256/243, the ratio of the leimma (that 
this ratio is in its lowest terms I shall demonstrate when I have shown that 
the leimma-ratio is in fact the ratio of these numbers, i.e. 256/243) is smaller 
than 18/17 [to 243]: for it exceeds by 13 units: while 1/17 of 243 consists 
of more than 13 units. All the more therefore the ratio of the /eimma is smaller 
than the semitone interval, so that what is left to (make up) the full tone, 
i.e. the ratio of the apotome, is necessarily greater than the semitone.’ 


mept... Tod Acipparos: 


The leimma is the ‘residue’ that is ‘left’ when two full tones (each of the ratio 
9/8) are cut off from the fourth (5:4 recodpwv). For example, the ratio of the 
tone C (for the sake of simplicity I am assuming here the ordinary modern 
major scale moving upwards) to the tone F, i.e. da reoodpwy, is 4/3; the ratio 
C to D is 9/8; D to E is 9/8; what is the ratio of E to F? This ratio is obtained 
by dividing 4/3 twice by 9/8, or, what comes to the same, once by 81/64. The 
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result is 256/243. To make this clearer: we know 


C:D = 9:8 
D:E = 9:8 
therefore C:E = 81:64. 


Now, if the ratio of C to E is known and likewise the ratio of C to F, then 
there is a ratio E to F which we must find: call it X. Then 


81/64 multiplied by X = 4/3, 
81X = 256/3 
and X = 256/243. 
See Plato, Tim. 36 b; Theon Sm. p. 86 H.; Gaudentius 12. 342. 7 ff. Jan: 


70 S€ jperdviov Kadovpevov odk eoTrw axpiBds hystoviov. A€yeras 5é Kowds pev 
Huerdviov idiws dé Aciupa, Kal exer Adyov dv Ta Gy mpos Ta avs. See also Ptol. 
Harm. i. 10. The name leimma is said by Proclus (p. 211 c) to have been used 
by Plato. 


éwarSnrep obSeis Erriydpos eis Adyous toous tépvec8ar Suvarat, Td Hpttdoviov 
év GpWpots obx Eort AaPeiv: 

The émysdpwosisa ratio of the form 2 (= 14). Nosuch (superparticular) 

a a 

ratio can be ‘cut’ into equal ratios, i.e. one cannot find a (rational) geometric 
mean between a and a+1. To find the exact semitone ratio one would have 
to find the length of a chord such that the length of the chord producing the 
lower tone has to the semitone chord the same ratio as the latter has to the 
length of the chord producing the higher tone. For instance, C:D = 9:8; 
what length of chord will produce the exact semitone between C and D? 
Obviously the length of C will be to its length (i.e. to the length of the chord 
producing C sharp) as the latter is to the length of D. But, if C equals 9, D 
equals 8; therefore 9:C sharp = C sharp:8, 
i.e. C sharp is the geometric mean between g and 8. But there is no rational 
geometric mean! between a and a+-1, or, in this case, between 8 and 9. For if 


g:X = X:8 
then X? = 72, X = 72 = 6,/2, which is irrational. 
That is why it is impossible to express the exact semitone in numbers, i.e. as 
a numerical ratio. Though, of course, physically, and geometrically, there is 


no such difficulty ; think only of the progression of semitones on the tempered 
pianoforte. 


Tous olveyyus .. . éexxatSéxatov: 

To find a rational geometric mean between g and 8 is impossible. By doubling 
the two terms one obtains 18 and 16. The arithmetic mean between these is 17. 
This number is then used to obtain two new ratios viz. 18/17 and 17/16; these 
are rational approximations to the square root of 9/8. 18/17 < (9/8); 
17/16 > ./(9/8). And multiplied by each other they produce exactly 9/8. 


1 See p. 172, n. 3. 
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Seigavres Tov éherrraxaiSéxarov peiLova rod KxaAoupévou Acipparos: 
This, i.e. that 18/17 is greater than 256/243, will be shown below. 


bs Fv éAacowy 100 axpiBGs hprroviou: 
The antecedent of ds is, of course, rov éperraxadéxarov. That this is smaller 
than the semitone will also be shown below. 


ouvayouow ... Adyos: 


If the lemma is smaller than 18/17 (Seiéavres tov edperraxadéxarov peilova 
rod .. . Aeiuparos), and if 18/17 is smaller than the semitone (ds Fv eAdcowv 
Too . . . Hpuroviov), then, a fortiori, the leimma is smaller than the semitone. 

In what follows Proclus establishes the premisses of this conclusion one by 
one: (1) That 18/17 is smaller than the semitone. (2) That the leimma is 
smaller than 18/17. 


én 8 obv éAdoowv éotiv H EherraxaSéxaros: 


Scil. 6 rod Aeiuparos Adyos. 


éxxeioOw yap 6 ts: 
16 = twice the denominator of the fraction 9/8. 


kai routou émdySoos 6 in: 
18:16 = 9:8 (18 = twice the numerator of the fraction 9/8). 


robrwv Si, peratd rebeis 6 if eis dvicous Siaipe? tov éwdySoov Adyous oiveyyus 
évtas TOU Hpiroviou SiacrHpatos povabk: Siahepwv tOv Gkpwv: 

‘The number 17 if put between these (i.e. between 16 and 18) divides the 
ratio 9/8 into unequal ratios that are near approximations to the semitone 
ratio; it differs by a unit from the extreme terms.’ 

The two ratios 18/17 and 17/16 are near approximations to the ratio of the 
semitone, being respectively just smaller and just larger than the geometric 
mean between 1 and 9/8. On the whole procedure adopted here see also 
Aristid. Quintil. iii. 114 Meibom; Plut. Moral. ITepi rijs év Tipaiw yvyoyovias 
1021 c-e; Boethius, de Mus. cap. 16; Exc. Neap. § 19 (Jan, p. 416); Ptol. 
Harm. i. 10; Theon Sm. p. 69 H.; Gaud. 14. 343. 1 ff. J. 


kai SAAov Sri tov mpds TH EAdooovi Spw peiLw womjoe Adyov' év wan yap 
apWpnticy pecdrnt: peiLwv éotiv 6 Adyos év Tots éEAdtToow Spors, Gore 6 
éperraxaiSéxatos éAdoowv éotiv hptroviou: 

‘Now it is clear that it will make the ratio to the smaller tert.. greater. For 
in every arithmetical mean the ratio is greater in the smaller terms, so that 
18/17 is smaller than the semitone.’ 

Three terms are involved: 16, 18, and, the arithmetic mean, 17. It is clear 
that the ratio of 17 to the smaller term, 16, viz. 17/16 is greater than the ratio 
of the larger term to the middle term, that is to say than 18/17. Compare, for 
this, Archytas, Fragment 2 Diels—Kranz, pp. 435-6 (from Porph. in Ptol. 
Harm. p. 92): péoas 5€ evri rpis TE povowxd .. . dpiOunrixa peév, OxKa Ewvre tpeis 
Spot Kara Trav Toiay brepoxav ava Adyov: @ mpGros Sevrépou sdrepéxyer, TovTw 
Sevdrepos Tpirov drepexer. Kai ev ravra 7G dvadoyia ouprinre fuev 76 TOV perldvev 
Spwv Sudornua petov, 7d S€ Trav pevdvwr peilov. 
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Gore 6 éherrraxaéexatos éAdcowy éoti Hyrtoviou: 
‘so that 18/17 is smaller than the semitone’. The ratio of the semitone is 
(9/8) ; multiplied by itself that gives 9/8. But 9/8 is also the product of 18/17 
and 17/16. These are not equal to each other, and therefore one of them must 
be greater than the semitone, and one smaller. But 18/17 is smaller than 17/16. 
Therefore 18/17 is smaller than the semitone (and, of course, 17/16 is greater 
than the semitone). A simple test: 


g\2. 2 
18\?_324_9 = (17\?_ 2899 
17 289. 8 16 256 «68 
76 Acippa EAacodv éotw 7H eherrraxadexartov: 

Having established the first premiss, viz. that 18/17 is smaller than the 
semitone, he now proceeds to establish the second premiss: that the leimma is 
smaller than 18/17. 

6 yap avs mpds Tov Spy Tov TOU Acippatos Exwv Adyov . . . EAdoowv éoTi Tod 
épetrraxatSexarou [mpds tov apy]: 

‘The ratio of 256 to 243, which is the ratio of the leimma, is smaller than 
18/17.’ (MSS. ‘smaller than 18/17 to 243.) This is proved in the next sentence 
brrepéxet, etc. 

mpos Tov omy must be deleted. It makes no sense at all; and it is in fact 
omitted in one of the good manuscripts ; see ed. Diehl (Teubner). 


@s Kai todto Seigopev truOpevixdv aodeigavres Tov Ev ToUTOIs Tots apiOpois 
Tod Acippatos Adyov: 

‘, . ., that this ratio (i.e. 256:243) is in its lowest terms I shall demonstrate 
when I have shown that the leimma ratio is in fact the ratio of these numbers 
(i.e. 256:243)’. (The order of the words here is a little odd ; I have translated 
as if mv8werixdv came first and Seifoyev second.) 


TruOpevikdv : 
This, like the noun zv@y7, is the technical term for the lowest terms of a 
ratio or a fraction. [Tv@y7v is found in this sense at least as early as Plato; cf. 


Rep. 546 c. 


Seigopev . . . drodei€avres: 
(a) That the leimma has the ratio 256/243 is demonstrated on pp. 195 e-196.a 


(pp. 181-2 Diehl). 
(b) That this ratio is in its lowest terms: p. 196 a (p. 182 Diehl). 


Omepéxet pev yap ...: 

‘(256/243 is smaller than 18/17;) for it exceeds by 13 units while 1/17 of 
243 consists of more than 13 units’. 

The reasoning here is as follows: 

It is required to prove that 256/243 < 18/17. 

256/243 can be expressed as 1+13/243 (as exceeding 1 by 13/243, imepéxes 
. . . & povdow) ; similarly 18/17 can be expressed as 1-++1/17. 

It is therefore now only required to prove that 13/243 < 1/17. This is true if 


243 times 13/243 < 243 times 1/17 
4599 .3/4 N 
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that is, if 13 < 243/17, or, as the Greek has it, ro érraxaidéxatov tod py 
mAcovev eariv 7 ty povddwr. 






TOAA® Gpa pGAAov 6 tod Acippatros Adyos éAacowv éori rod *pitoviou 
StacrHpatos: 

We have established 

(a) 18/17 < semitone. 

(6) leimma = 256/243 < 18/17. 








From this it follows that the leimma ratio is smaller than the exact ratio of 
the semitone. 







Gore wai 6 Aouds eis Tov Tévov, Ss éott THs GoTopiis Adyos, €& dvayKns 
Hprroviou peiLwv éoriv: 

The leimma would be the (near) semitone interval between, say, the Third 
and the Fourth ofa (modern upward-moving) major scale, e.g. E: F = 256:243. 
Since this is not an exact semitone, another question now arises: what is the 
ratio of F to F sharp? Suppose F sharp is a full tone above E, that is, E:F 
sharp = 9:8. Then, if F had been the exact semitone between E and F sharp, 
the ratio of F to F sharp would have been the same as that of E to F. But F 
is not the exact semitone. And so F:F sharp is not equal to the ratio E:F. 
Since the leimma (E:F) is smaller than the semitone, the apotome (i.e. what 
is needed to make up the full tone, 6 Aourds eis tov rovov) must be greater. It 
will in fact be obtained very simply by dividing 9/8 by 256/243 = 2187/2048; 
see Proclus, in Tim. p. 195 d (181 Diehl). 

































Clearly there is a connexion between the explanation given by the Theaetetus 
commentator, and referred by him to a Timaeus commentary, and the Proclus 
passage discussed above. The Theaetetus commentator not only explicitly says 
that his explanation is based on a Timaeus commentary but he obviously gives 
a version, though perhaps a garbled version, of something very much like the 
passage we have just examined. Here at once an interesting observation occurs : 
Proclus, of course, wrote much later than the author of the Theaetetus com- 
mentary (the latter is dated by Diels-Schubart in the second century A.D. or 
at any rate not later; this dating is confirmed, in a letter, by Professor E. G. 
Turner). Thus we can take this coincidence as valuable evidence for Proclus’ 
practice of using older commentaries in writing his own.! 

More importantly the connexion which the Theaetetus commentator wishes 
to establish between musical work and work on irrational numbers leads to 
other interesting reflections: the coincidence of Pythagorean interest in ir- 
rational numbers and in scale formation was certainly not accidental. it is, for 
instance, easy to show that a first attempt at a mathematical description of 
the exact mid-point of the scale would result in the discovery of the irrationality 
of the square root of 2. For if the ratio of the octave is 2:1, then the mid-point, 
the geometric mean between 2 and 1, would be ./2. And it would soon be 
discovered that no matter what lengths are originally ascribed to the two chords 


1 It is well known that Greek commenta- agreed with them. See, e.g., L. Minio- 
tors were in the habit of literally repeating Paluello in 7.H.S. Ixxvii (1957), 100. 
the views of their predecessors when they 
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producing the octave! there are no numbers which could express the ratio of, 
say, lower C:mid-scale = mid-scale: upper C. Thus musical theory, as much 
as geometry, may have led to the discovery of the irrationality of ./2. But 
whether this was in fact so is not really important: the musical consideration 
would at any rate have provided confirmation of the geometrical and arith- 
metical considerations that had dealt such a shattering blow to the edifice of 
Pythagorean metaphysics. 

But here a comforting thought may have occurred to the Pythagorean: true, 
the exact mid-point of the scale, or, for that matter, the exact semitone between 
the two extremes of a full tone interval, cannot be described mathematically 
in rational numerical expressions. But then there does not seem to be any need 
for such description. For in the natural scale the exact semitone and the exact 
mid-point of the scale simply do not occur. And not only do they not occur 
but if we introduced them that would at once destroy the basis of our scale 
formation. (For instance, if F were an exact semitone above E, the ratio 
C:F = 4:3 would disappear.) Thus the Pythagorean may have comforted 
himself by the thought that nature, in informing our ear, has shunned the 
irrational. 





University of Glasgow 


! The numerical ratios of the Octave, the 
Fourth, the Fifth, and the full tone, i.e. the 
difference between the Fourth and the Fifth, 
were, of course known very early as being 
respectively 2:1; 4:3; 3:23; 9:8. The last 
ratio is obtained simply by taking the length 
of the chord producing the fundamental note 
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as 12; the octave will then be 6, the Fourth 
g, the Fifth 8, and the ratio of the Fourth to 
the Fifth, 9:8; this was then defined as the 
typical full tone. (See on this also Aristides 
Quintil. iii. 113 Meibom; Nicom. Harm. i. 
12 Meibom; Theon Smyrn. p. 66 H.; Ptol. 
Harm. i. 5.) 











PALATINE APOLLO AGAIN 


Mr. Bisnop’s article in C.Q.xlix (vi. 3/4). 187-92 on Palatine Apollo calls for 
an answer from me, since I am still alive to give it, though my own study dates 
from 1910 and was published in 7.2.S. for 1914, pp. 193-226. So far away is 
this publication, and my offprints have for so long been exhausted, that scholars 
of my generation need to go to university libraries to refer to it, and recent 
generations do not know it at all. From Lugli’s book on Rome they do not 
gather the details which convinced Boni that I was right, because he omitted 
some of the most cogent from mention. 

Mr. Bishop cannot reconcile the literary evidence with the archaeological ; 
so let me take his passages and re-examine them. Ovid’s book (Tristia 3. 1) 
passes along the Forum, where it will be chiefly read (cf. toto Cynthia lecta foro), 
to the Porta Mugonia near the later arch of Titus, and turning to the right 
reaches a shrine of Iuppiter Stator by the ‘gate of the Palatium’, where ‘Rome 
was first founded’, that is, the Rome of Romulus. The supposed original wall 
of his Palatine city passed here, a little distance above the Forum levels. There 
was no ‘“cliuus Palatinus’ at this date, but merely a narrow winding road serving 
the various houses of the rich, which occupied the whole hill. We know of a 
number of them, owned by Cicero, Clodius, Catulus in the late republican 
days. There was nothing of a monumental nature to be seen by one ascending 
by this road, till he reached the open space round the Temple of Magna Mater 
at the western corner of the hill. This space was more directly accessible from 
the Forum by the cliuus Victoriae skirting the hill above the Velabrum; but 
Ovid’s eye took the other route. 

Singula dum miror, then, implies that there was nothing to particularize in 
this residential quarter. The domus Tiberiana did not exist; the Augustan 
buildings had no monumental facade towards the region of the Porta Mugonia, 
but were obscured by houses on that side. The only temple on the way up is 
not mentioned by Ovid and must have lain off the road, that of Iuppiter Victor. 

The real importance of this passage of Ovid is that it indicates clearly the 
relation of Augustus’ house to the temple of Apollo, the porticoes, and the 
library—the book reaches them in that order, porticoes lead from temple to 
library, and temple being more important than porticoes, Ovid does not men- 
tion that it must pass half of them before it reaches the temple ‘in the midst’. 

Mr. Bishop next refers to Propertius, from whom my own study of this 
problem began. Propertius views Rome from the Capitol (4. 1 in the textus 
receptus, 4. 2 in my text). Once all was ‘hill and grass’; Iuppiter Tonans had 
no temple here; below, the Tiber visited the herds of our cattle; and, when 
Euander sailed up from the sea, his exiled cows lay down together on the height 
above them, whither he had driven them for safety. (Note. I regret that Mr. 
Bishop has not spared me the repetition of my stupid note on concubuere, which 
I did not sufficiently repudiate in my edition. I also think bubus means cows ; 
but in any case they do not propagate thus.) 

I do not transpose the couplet on the Palatine, as Mr. Bishop says, but 
bring up the couplet on Iuppiter to precede it, and believe that verses 1 to 10 
are now as the poet wrote them. ‘Naval Phoebus’ is seen, after Tiber, on the 
top of the hill opposite, the naualia are below instead of ‘our cows’ ; the Actian 
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monuments overlook the ships. It was the utter impossibility that Propertius 
was here describing a region at the farthest corner of the hill, out of sight of 
river or Tarpeian rock, that first set me to the re-examination of Huelsen’s 
view, which held the field in 1909. 

It was when Euander first arrived that his cows were ‘from exile’ ; concubuere 
has its perfect sense. Their first resting-place was on the hill. But later, of course, 
when a city was built there, they pastured and mooed at will on the lower 
ground outside. The passage continues, however, with still more explicit indica- 
enica qua gradibus domus ista Remi se sustulit, olim 

unus erat fratrum maxima regna focus. 


Now the hut of Romulus was ‘on the flank of the Palatine’ towards the Circus, 
according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus writing in the Augustan age. It was 
by the ‘Stair of Cacus’. Propertius saw the hut and the old stairway down the 
hill, and above it greater stairways, to the temple precinct and from it to the 
temple itself (gradibus sublimia celsis), and the Palatine house upraised above 
the house of Romulus and Remus. The passages which show that the temple 
was built ‘in a part of the Palatine house’ admit of no question. And even here 
templa and casa are brought together. There was no hut of Romulus on the 
south-east of the hill, nor could one have been visible from the Capitol. 

So we turn, with Mr, Bishop, to Virgil’s description of the arrival by water 
of Aeneas. Or, rather, we turn to Virgil, not to Mr. Bishop, who omits the 
arrival altogether. 

As Aeneas sails past the Aventine he catches sight of ‘walls and a citadel at 
a distance and scattered roofs of houses, which now the Roman power has made 
equal to heaven, but then were Euander’s poor possession’ (Aen. 8. 98). Euander’s 
Pallanteum was on the Cermalus, the western corner of the Palatine hill. 
A site round by the north-eastern corner would be quite invisible from the 
river ; but no one doubts the position of Pallanteum. Aeneas, on landing, finds 
a festival in progress ‘in front of the city, in a grove’. It is in honour of Hercules 
and the diui, at the site of the ara maxima in the Velabrum. The city, then, 
faced towards the river, on the hill above. From v. ror to v. 305 Virgil halts 
the action to give a legendary precedent for a man-made god at Rome and 
for the cleansing of the Palatine from evil influence. Antony’s house was on 
the Palatine looking out over the Circus; until it was destroyed by fire in 29 
B.c. Octavian could not begin his main works on the hill. (It was a Reichstag 
fire.) 

These preliminaries at last over, prosy old Euander, who is too obsitus aeuo 
to climb the cliff above, takes Aeneas on a most circuitous but less exacting 
walk. The text of Virgil is, however, unrevised here and hardly more than a 
series of jottings. The Porta Carmentalis is to the north; the asylum was surely 
between the peaks of the Capitol ; but in any case there is a lacuna here, since 
rettulit (343) has no construction. The Lupercal was quite near the ara maxima, 
and should have been seen first ; the Argiletum led out of the Forum eastwards. 
Now they make for the Capitol once more, and thence at last skirt the site of 
the Forum to the region of the Porta Mugonia (361), with the Carinae across 
on their left, and see Euander’s cattle mooing all about, but nowhere very near 
the citadel and city which Aeneas had espied from the Tiber. 

Like Ovid, Virgil has nothing to remark between the Porta Mugonia and 
the sedes of Euander (362) ; but we know that this was in Pallanteum, and that 
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was on and about the Cermalus. The verb of approach is twice subire (359; 
363): they went uphill and, as they rose, saw the view of the Forum and 
Carinae. The word fastigia (366) bears reference to the Augustan fastigium of 
very different proportions, already visible or designed when Virgil was first 
working on this early book. But the modest peaked hut of Euander, like the 
hut of Romulus ‘on the flank of the hill towards the Circus’, is a precedent 
for the modicae aedes of Octavian (unless he was already Augustus)—his own 
private house on the rock level, above which were rising the monuments of 
Romana potentia. 

It will be seen that I reject altogether Mr. Bishop’s first paragraph on p. 190 
of his article; I think I have covered each point he puts forward. He follows 
it with his first reference to Huelsen’s view, that the Apollo temple and its 
accessory buildings were at the south-east corner of the hill, near San Sebastiano. 
In 1909/10 this area was the only part of the hill which had not been excavated 
more or less. The argument for this view was largely ex silentio, while the temple 
by the ‘house of Liuia’ continued to be called that of Iuppiter Victor. Butin the 
20’s the region behind San Sebastiano was excavated, and the results have 
twice been published, so that no one has any excuse for ignorance of what 
was found. The whole of the area was covered with colonnades of the age of 
Nero leading to a formal exit from the Golden House on to the Palatine. That 
House had crossed the valley near the Arch of Titus and the colossus of Nero. 
‘Huelsen’s theory’ went up in smoke, more than a generation ago. I was taken 
over the ground by Boni’s lieutenant, Bonelli, in 1926. 

Between this Neronian building and the cliuus Palatinus of Claudian or 
Neronian date leading to the new palaces with facade towards the east, lay 
the house of Proculus (Martial 1. 70). And in Stlvae 4. 2. 20-21, uicina Tonantis 
regia, presents no problem to me, in spite of Mr. Bishop’s assertion: ‘theories 
that the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol is meant are plainly absurd’. Domitian 
and Jove are neighbours, as Caligula and Jove had been, when he built a bridge 
from his own to Jove’s hill. The height of the cella of Apollo Palatinus above 
sea-level is a few feet greater than the height of the cella of Iuppiter Capitolinus. 
Domitian had rebuilt and glorified the Capitol; but his own hill quite over- 
shadowed Jove, the poor relation, but respected neighbour. Moreover, he had 
rebuilt the Capitoline temple of Iuppiter Tonans, which is shown on the tomb 
of the Haterii of Domitianic date. 

When Mr. Bishop quotes Tacitus, Histories 1. 27, as favouring a site for 
Apollo at the south-east corner of the hill, I rub my eyes; for this is one of the 
most cogent pieces of evidence for the opposite conclusion. The sacrifice is 
going on at the altar of Apollo; Otho receives his signal and slips out of the 
crowd between the temple and the atrium, passes the back of the ‘house of 
Liuia’, and then has the domus Tiberiana between him and the temple of Saturn 
at the north end of the Forum. The Velabrum is the whole valley between 
Palatine and Capitol, with the uicus Tuscus threading it. Caligula’s palace 
below the domus Tiberiana around the site of S. Maria Antica was standing ; 
Otho descends through the original domus Tiberiana, which was the seat of 
administration, into the Velabrum behind the temple of Diuus Augustus (S. 
Teodoro) ; then by the wicus Tuscus to the temple of Saturn. But if the walk 
had begun at the south-east angle of the hill, all he hac to do was to walk 
down the uia Sacra, with the domus Tiberiana far out of his way on the hill to 
his left, and the Velabrum out of sight. 
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This does not exhaust the literary evidence for the Augustan buildings, for 
neither Seruius nor the Regionaries have been considered ; and theirs is weighty 
evidence. 

But there is one new piece of literature found since I wrote, which I take 
occasion to consider here. It is the fragment of the tabula Hebana discussed by 
Last in 7.R.S. xliii (1953), 27-29. It will be necessary to give the text. 


utique in Palatio in porticu quae est ad Apollinis in eo | templo in quo 
senatus haberi solet inter ima-|gines uirorum inlustris ingeni Germanici 
Caesaris et | Drusi Germanici patris eius natural|is fratrisque | Ti. Caesaris 
Aug. qui ipse quoque fecundi ingeni fuit | imagines ponantur supra capita 
columna|rum eius fas|tigi quo simulacrum Apollinis tegitur. 


To me this passage is one more proof that my interpretation of the remains 
on the Palatine was in general correct. I figured in my article the Flavian 
relief, now in Florence, which shows a building with an altar before it to the 
left of a temple, which can only be the temple of Apollo, as rebuilt by Domitian 
(or conceivably Nero). A shield of honour or virtue is being dedicated; the 
palm-tree which Augustus planted in the compluuium deorum penatium at the back 
of his house is shown in its exact relation to the two buildings. That to the left 
is the atrium augurato conditum, where the Senate met when it was summoned 
to the Palatine. See Seruius on Virgil, Aeneid 7. 170-5 and on 11. 235. hoc illis 
curia templum are Virgil’s words. The tabula now tells us that the shields of honour 
were dedicated in this templum; Tacitus, Annals 2. 37, speaks of portraits of 
orators in this curia. It stood ‘in the portico which is by the Apollo temple’. 
The shields were placed above the capitals of the columns of the fastigium (for 
this is clearly a correct completion of -tigi in the extant text), which covers in 
the statue of Apollo. There was, then, a very large statue here, with a very 
lofty roof over it; and we are reminded of Horace’s lines in the dedication of 
his most Augustan book of Odes (3. 1. 45): 


cur inuidendis postibus et nouo 
sublime ritu moliar atrium? 


This dates from 23 B.c. Propertius watched the dedication of the Portico in 
24 B.c., when Augustus returned from Spain. And Virgil gives Euander’s hut 
a fastigium, however modest, at about the same date of writing. 

It was a building in a new style; and the relief shows the Ionic porches on 
the facade, which would harmonize with the portico. I here reach the one 
detail in my old article which I should long ago have amended. The Apollo 
temple was in the middle of the portico (Propertius) ; Octavian had vowed ‘a temple 
to Apollo and porticos round it’ (Velleius Paterculus 2. 81. 3). ‘He built up and 
dedicated the Apollo shrine on the Palatium and the precinct round it and the 
magazines of books’ (Dio Cassius 53. 1. 3). 

My assistant architect in 1910 computed that nine intercolumniations of the 
Augustan portico, substructures of which I identified beyond the temple-core, 
fell between the temple and the platform bearing the library, and fifteen along 
that platform’s face at right angles to the nine. My mistake was to suppose that 
statues of Danaids were placed on either side of the portico between the columns. 
It is quite clear that half the fifty sons of Aegyptus on horseback, whom a later 
vandal, perhaps Septimius Seuerus, set beside them, would have had no brides, 
unless all the fifty Danaids were on the side towards the piazza. But that shows 
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that only 9+15+9 (33) of the Danaids stood beyond the temple and on either 
side of the library ; Danaus himself and seventeen more adorned that part of 
the portico which stood to the west of the temple. The width of the temple 
steps must probably be subtracted from the space to be filled ; surely the view 
towards the naualia was left open, and only such a statue as Phoebus naualis 
placed on the brow of the hill on that axis. Supply, then, nine intercolumnia- 
tions west of the temple axis to a corner, where still stands a very strong erection 
of Augustan concrete, which, cased in stone, could even have been a corner 
of the portico’s foundations. For the whole face of the hill fell away in the Middle 
Ages, exposing the houses, which Augustus had sealed in when driving his pre- 
cinct over them. Whether anything of this corner survives or no, the portico 
must have returned towards the atrium augurato conditum at right angles, with 
eight more Danaids to be placed in it. And this arm of the portico was inter- 
rupted by the formal entrance arch from the raised Augustan road, which 
passed below the temple of Magna Mater and connected with the cliuus Vic- 
toriae to form the main approach. Up this road came the choirs of the Carmen 
Saeculare and saw first Apollo and Diana the huntress; I can imagine the 
bronze originals of the Belvedere Apollo and the Diana of Versailles on the 
entrance arch. They enter the precinct, and the boys address Sol in his quadriga 
over the temple pediment and the girls Diana of childbirth, who must have 
had a statue near the entrance and near the place, the atrium, where the patrum 
decreta (17) were promulgated. Not till v. 33 in the middle stanza of the hymn 
do they stand before the cella, and see Apollo, condito telo, the citharoedus, within 
and Diana as queen of the stars. Was the huge statue in the atrium augurato 
conditum Apollo as augur (v. 61)? At least it stood in porticu. 

I hope that some readers of this paper will now look up my article in 7.R.S. 
for 1914; for there I put out the archaeological evidence on the hill, which 
no one since has controverted. 

Outre RIicHMOND 














A NOTE ON THE POLITICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF PROXENIA IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


In his speech against Meidias Demosthenes describes the arrogant and proud 
behaviour of his opponent in which Meidias persists in spite of the popular 
vote condemning him. Whenever there is voting, Demosthenes says, Meidias 
is put forward as a candidate ; he is the proxenos of Plutarch, he knows every- 
thing, the city is too small for his aspirations.! This illustration of the enormous 
popularity of an Athenian politician shows his predominant influence in the 
two spheres of domestic and foreign policy. The main line of this foreign policy 
—the passage is obviously intended as an accusation—is expressed by the 
relationship of proxenia and xenia between Meidias and Plutarch, the leading 
politician of Eretria* who, pro-Athenian at first, changed his attitude and 
almost brought disaster on the Athenian army intervening in Euboea. Two 
things are clearly implied by Demosthenes: (a) the foreign political pro- 
gramme and commitments of a politician or a political group to which he 
belongs can be quite concisely and yet quite clearly expressed by his proxenia ; 
(6) these foreign connexions of a politician, as expressed by proxenia, are a 
means of increasing his popularity and influence at home.* 

This shows not only the political importance of the institution,* but also 
explains why proxenia is attacked or defended by the orators. The politician 
appeals to his public by pointing to his personal relations with states and with 
great influential people abroad, thus implying the benefits he has brought or 
is able to bring upon the state; his opponent tries, of course, to minimize the 
impression which might be thus created. This often turns into an accusation 
in which the orator tries to convey the pernicious nature of such a relationship 
of proxenia by implying that the interests of the foreign state are preferred by 
his adversary to those of his own country.° 

It may therefore be worth while to elucidate these points raised by the 
orators against the background of other, especially inscriptional, evidence re- 
lating to proxenia.” The aim of this note is, therefore, an examination of the 
importance of the award of proxenia as a diplomatic and political act expressing 
the trend of influences, expansion, and alliances in international Greek politics. 


1 Dem. 21. 200; cf. 110. and Alexander. Cf. Aesch. 3. 66. Cf. also 





2 Aesch. 3. 86-87. 

3 Cf. Aesch. 3. 42. This applies, of course, 
also to cases of an award of proxenia to a 
foreigner on the proposal of an Athenian 
politician. 

* It is interesting to see that the literary 
sources—in this case from Herodotus on- 
wards—deal mainly with the political aspects 
of proxenia. The scholiasts and _lexico- 
graphers, on the other hand, explain the 
‘consular’ activities and duties of the pro- 
xenos. 

5 Dem. 18, 50-52 clearly tries to minimize 
the influence upon his audience of Aeschines’ 
claim to a relationship of xenia with Philip 


[Lys.] 6. 48 and Andoc. 1. 145; 2. 11. When 
the state is a kingdom the xenos of the king 
may also be the proxenos of the state, cf. 
Paus. 3. 8. 4. 

6 Aesch. 2. 141; cf. Dem. 18. 82. In his 
speech ‘For the freedom of the Rhodians’ 
Demosthenes clearly tries to strengthen his 
argument by stressing the fact that he is not 
a proxenos of Rhodes: Dem. 15. 15. 

7 See P. Monceaux, Les Proxénies grecques, 
Paris, 1885; H. Schaefer, Staatsform und Poli- 
tik, Leipzig, 1932; A. Wilhelm, Aétische Ur- 
kunden, v. Teil, S.B. Wien, 1942 (220), 5 Ab- 
handlung, pp. 11-86. 
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And since the award of proxenia is made to an individual as a result of a 
proposal by a politician, the question should be examined of how far these 
awards and proclamations are also an expression of internal party policy based 
on personal internal and external contacts and alliances. 

It may probably be safely suggested that men who were awarded proxenia 
were always prominent citizens in their native city. They are known as poli- 
ticians and probably take an active part in the public life of their state.! 
Callippus of Lamptrae, the proxenos of Heraclea in Athens of whose activities 
we know only in connexion with the legal and economic affairs of Heracleots 
in Athens, is a zroAvrevdpevos ;” he received his rhetorical education in the school 
of Isocrates.3 Thus, whatever his tasks and duties, it is expected that the 
proxenos, because of his public standing and influence, will be better able to 
safeguard the general interests of the citizens of the awarding State. 

Since the holders of proxenia are mostly politicians, it is not surprising that 
we sometimes find more than one proxenos of the same city in another city. 
It was probably often beneficial for the interests of the State—and it may also 
reflect inner political rivalries—to form contacts with several politicians or 
political factions in another State. Thus in Abydus there is already a proxenos 
of Cnidus when another one, Iphiades, is nominated after he had himself 
assumed the proxenia.* This Iphiades is a leader of a hetaeria in his own city,5 
and it may not be mistaken to suggest both that he himself—for internal 
reasons—was interested in the proxenia and that the Cnidians were not averse 
to forming contacts with another eminent politician at Abydus.® 

The fact that a politician takes the proxenia upon himself? indicates that 
this, like many other awards of honours, was in great demand.® Hence the 
frequent accusations of bribery levelled at politicians in connexion with the 
proposal of honorary decrees.? Though there were probably cases of bribery, 
there is no evidence that this was the general practice.’ Honours—among them 
proxenia—were awarded as a prize for services rendered and as an incentive 
both to further services and to emulation by others."’ Equally unfounded is 
probably the accusation that the proxenos sacrifices the interests of his own 
city to those of the state which he represents.’* In both cases the accusations 
only confirm the fact that proxenia as an expression of foreign policy is also 
fought out on an inner basis of party or faction politics. 


1 That proxenoi were politicians may be 
concluded from such expressions as evepye- 
tobvras Kal Adoyw Kal épyw (I.G. i*. 27) or 
Aéywr Kal mparrwv (1.G. ii*. 467). 

2 [Dem.] 52. 28; cf. 1, 25. 

3 Isocr. 15. 93; cf. [Dem.] 52. 14. 

* S..G.3 187, ll. 7 ff: émel nal adros 
drodéxeras Tap mpokeviay pera Tod brdpxovTos 
mpokevo .... 

5 Arist. Pol. 1306°28-33. 

6 It is probable that awards of proxenia 
made by smaller states were comparatively 
more numerous, cf., e.g., I.G. xii. 5(1). 542. 

7 Cf. also Thuc. 3. 70. 3. 

® Cf. p. 185, n. 3, and Aesch. 3. 33 et sch. 

®° Dein. Ag. Dem. 42-45. Hyper. Ag. 


Dem, col. 25. Lys. 13. 72 asserts that people 
pay money in order to get the title of euer- 


getes. Cf. Dem. 20. 132-3. Cf. Plut. Cim. 
14. 4. 

10 Dem. 20. 105 ff., 122. 

™ Cf. Dem. 20. 57, 64, 105-6, 121 ; Liban. 
Hypoth. Dem. 23: . . . Ta pév yeyovdra 
xpHouov adrois, ra 5¢ mpoodoxdvres Ere pGd- 
Aov yerjoeoOa. Schaefer, op. cit., p. 26, quotes 
Thuc. 2. 29. 1 as an example of an award 
of proxenia aimed at securing future services 
in this case connected with the establish- 
ment of influence in the north in order to 
safeguard the corn route. 

12 Cf. p. 185, n. 6. Cf. Wilhelm, op. cit., 
p. 42. See also Plat. Leg. 642 b: . . . ravry 
tis ebvoia éx véwy evOds evdverar Exacrov Hudav 
tav mpokdvwy tH méAK, ds Sevtépa oven 
marpids pera THY avrob mdAw. 














THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF PROXENIA 


The importance of inter-State personal contacts resulting from proxenia in 
the conduct of diplomacy in Greece can be well seen from the working of 
embassies. Neither Athens, nor for that matter any other Greek State, developed 
a regular diplomatic service. There were no permanent diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad: embassies were chosen ad hoc, and, after their return and report, 
disbanded. But it is a well-known fact that States usually preferred to send as 
ambassadors citizens who were proxenoi of the State to which the embassy was 
sent.! This seems to have been a custom so widely accepted in the Greek world 
that even the Persians were believed to have made use of it in order to bring 
the Greek States over to their side or to conduct negotiations with them.” 
Moreover, it was quite customary for ambassadors—those expert politicians— 
to form contacts through proxenia, thus building up abroad both private 
political connexions and semi-official alliances with influential persons, and 
furthering also the aims of their foreign policy for their State. These connexions 
could be later ratified by a formal decree awarding proxenia on the basis of 
the report of the ambassadors,’ the assistance to the ambassadors being generally 
given as a reason. 

Thus, though the award of proxenia was made by official decree, it was both 
based on and resulted from personal or party contacts and attachments trans- 
cending State boundaries. These connexions can be traced in different States 
in the fifth and fourth centuries. They are often hereditary in certain families 
and are thus an obvious manifestation of a political line—foreign as well as 
domestic—taken by a political faction under the leadership of an influential 
family. 

Cimon, a proxenos of Sparta, was well known for his pro-Spartan senti- 
ments ;+ so was his brother-in-law, Callias.5 Cimon even gave one of his sons 
the name Lakedaimonios.® Among other proxenoi of Sparta in Athens the best 
known, Alcibiades and Xenophon, were certainly men whose views on internal 
Athenian affairs accorded well with their Spartan proxenia.” The tradition of 
the proxenia of Xenophon is also clearly connected with the services rendered 
by him to that city and shows to what extent political convictions constituted 
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? Aesch. 2. 172; 3. 138-9; cf. Andoc. 3. 3; 
(though historically wrong it perhaps con- 
tains a grain of truth about the proxenia of 
Cimon, and certainly shows the popularly 
accepted notion of connexion between am- 
bassadorial activities and proxenia) ; Dein. 
Ag. Dem. 38; cf. Thuc. 3. 32. 5; 5. 76. 33 
2. 29. 1; Xen. Hell. 4. 5. 6; 6. 3, 4; Conon 
sends a xenos to Dionysius of Sicily, Lys. 19. 
19. 
2 Hdt. 8. 136; Aesch. 3. 258; cf. H. Swo- 
boda, Arch.-epig. Mitt. aus Osterreich, 1893, 
PP. 53-54. For the date and aims of Arth- 
mius’ activities in Greece see M. Cary, C.Q. 
xxix (1935), 177-80. 

3 Aesch. 2. 89. For proxeniai proposed on 
the advice of returning ambassadors see I.G. 
i. 82; ii®. 8; Tod 135 and perhaps also Tod 
132. Assistance to ambassadors given by 
Strato is recorded in Tod 139. Tod 182 is 
probably an award to a Macedonian for 
assistance to Athenian ambassadors at the 





court of Philip. But the award of proxenia 
was certainly not made automatically in 
every case, cf., e.g., Tod 147 and Wilhelm, 
op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 

4 Plut. Cim. 14. 4; cf. n. 6. 

5 Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 4; cf. 5. 4. 22 (Callias, 
the grandson of the first). 

6 Plut. Cim. 16. 1-3. The Spartans are 
interested in promoting or supporting Ci- 
mon’s influence in Athens. His political 
programme is based on Atheno-Spartan part- 
nership in the leadership of Greece: Plut. 
Cim. 16. 8-10. The name of the Thespian 
who becomes Athenian proxenos is A@jvatos 
in I.G. i?. 36. Adxwyv is the Spartan proxenos 
in Plataea, Thuc. 3. 52. 5. 

7 Thuc. 5. 43. 2; 6. 89. 2; Plut. Alcib. 14; 
Diog. Laert. 2. 6. 51, 53. For a discussion of 
the proxenia held by Alcibiades’ family and 
revived by him see G. Daux, Alcibiade proxéne 
de Lactdémone, Mélanges Desrousseaux, Paris, 
1937, PP. 117-22. 
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a condition and were connected with such an award; it is because of his 
ideological or party standing that Xenophon could be regarded as a Spartan 
proxenos. 

Traditions of continuous service as proxenoi, with the title retained in the 
family, can be seen also outside Athens in the decree for Eurytio of Orcho- 
menus.! Pro-Athenian groups or parties whose leader, certainly a proxenos, is 
a member of the democratic party in his own State, can be seen both within 
and outside the Athenian empire and later also in the fourth century. The 
Mytilenean proxenoi inform Athens of the impending revolution.” Alcibiades, 
who recaptured Selymbria, moved a decree in Athens,} not only ratifying the 
treaty agreed to, but also awarding proxenia, probably to the leaders of the 
pro-Athenian party in Selymbria, and restoring it to Apollodorus, in whose 
family it was ‘hereditary’. His name was to be deleted from the list of hostages 
retained in Athens. 

This connexion between the proxenia as expression of international relations 
in the Greek world and the party constellation inside the State involving rivalry 
as to the line of foreign policy to be pursued can be observed in the following 
two examples. 

About 385 B.c. a group of Thasians, under the leadership of Ecphantus, is 
forced to flee from their city é’ drrixiop@ ;* in conformity with Athenian treat- 
ment of other pro-Athenian refugees they are given aréAeva perouxiov. Among 
the Thasians who reach Athens is also Amyntor, son of Apemantus, a proxenos 
of Athens; he comes of a family which had probably long been among the 
leaders of the democratic party and the staunchest supporters of Athens.5 The 
record of Amyntor’s proxenia is restored soon after 403 ; it had been destroyed 
by the Thirty.®° This destruction of the stele is instructive in showing the close 
connexion between internal party-line and foreign connexions and policy, as 
well as revealing the party membership of the proxenoi in their native city. 
The fact that proxenia is based on alinement of similar interests in internal 
and external affairs in different States is well documented in inscriptions of the 
fourth century.” 

Another example of the same link, showing at the same time how a proposal 
of award of proxenia brings about a trial of strength between two opposing 
parties in the State trying to obtain popular sanction for a line of foreign policy, 


' 1G. i*. 103. Since a Delian who was 
given proxenia has no sons, his nephew will 
inherit it, S..G.3 158. 

? Thuc. 3. 2, 3. Cf. Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 
43; Monceaux, op. cit., p. 71. For a fourth- 
century Mytilenaean proxenos who stands at 
the head of the pro-Athenian party there cf. 
[Dem.] 40. 36. 

3 Tod 88. 

+ IG. ii*. 33. 

5 Dem. 20. 59-60, cf. I.G. xii (8). 263. 6; 
Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 18 ff., 87 ff. The Athe- 
nian Cephisophon receives Thasian proxenia 
c. 341, cf. IG. xii (5). 114. This is probably 
in connexion with the danger of Macedon, 
cf. M. Feyel, Rev. Phil., 1945, p. 151. 

® Tod 98. 

7 Another inscription destroyed by the 


Thirty is 1.G. ii?. 52, but the name and 
country of the proxenos are not preserved. In 
ii?. g and 66 the phrase is restored. J.G. ii?. 
448, ll. 61 ff. (318/17) shows that stelae 
granting honours to foreigners might be 
destroyed because of internal changes. J.G. 
ii*, 172 is an award of proxenia to a man 
whose father was probably awarded it air 
kat trois éxydvois. The normal procedure was 
probably then to inscribe the son’s name on 
the father’s stele. In this case a new decree 
had to be passed as the original stele had 
disappeared; but the circumstances of its 
disappearance are not known. Other prob- 
able cancellations of proxenia are $.1.G.3 275 
and Ael. V. Hist. 14. 1 (Aristotle). Restora- 
tions of proxenia in Delphi, cf. §.1.G.3 292, 
294, 295, 300. 
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is provided by Demades, who in 336 moves a decree honouring a Macedonian 
at Philip’s court for his services to Athenian envoys and for his intervention 
with Philip on behalf of Athens.' After the battle of Chaeronea Demades tried 
to assert his influence in Athens in matters of internal and foreign policy, by 
moving a great .umber of decrees, of which many were probably decrees 
awarding proxenia. Of one such decree an interesting record has survived.” 
In 337/6 or 336/5 Demades proposed to award proxenia to Euthycrates, the 
pro-Macedonian commander of the Olynthian cavalry who in 348 betrayed 
Olynthus to Philip. The decree was carried and Hyperides entered a ypad¢y) 
mapavouwyv against the proposer. Demades, by his proposal, tried not only to 
express his justification of Macedonian policy and conquests, but also to 
demonstrate the pro-Macedonian sentiments generally prevailing in Athens 
and the wide support for his policy. By his challenge Hyperides represents the 
opposition to the line of policy which found expression in the proposed award 
of proxenia. A similar, though certainly not identical, picture can be seen in 
connexion with Aristocrates’ proposal in favour of Charidemus. 

We have already seen that proxenoi were employed as envoys to foreign 
states and proxenia was thus a vital instrument in extending the state’s influence 
abroad and as such its use is exemplified in the fifth and fourth centuries in 
the struggle for hegemony in Greece. Proxenia was in such a case of great 
importance in gaining influence or even the alliance of a state. 

This can be seen, for example, in the region of the Hellespont and the route 
of the corn-supply which were certainly most important for Athens. Agis used 
the good offices of Clearchus, the Byzantine proxenos, in his endeavours to 
stop the export of corn to Athens.‘ In the fourth century the Athenians awarded 
honours to rulers or their close advisers in order to maintain their connexions 
and influence in the north.’ When Thrasybulus forced Byzantium from Spartan 
control, he did so with the help of the democratic pro-Athenian party there.® 
One of its leaders, Cydon, served as an ambassador to Athens in 378, when 
an alliance was concluded.” Among the envoys was also Philinus, who either 
was or later became a proxenos of Athens.® It may be quite safely suggested 
that these awards of proxenia were both a means and a result of the strengthen- 
ing of the pro-Athenian party in Byzantium, thus bringing the city into closer 
alliance with Athens. 

Another example of the same policy is provided in the fourth century by 
Thebes. Among the contributors to the Boeotian war-chest during the Sacred 
War? is Athenodorus of Tenedos, the Theban proxenos. Dittenberger quite 
rightly points out that this is probably the contribution of the pro-Theban 
party in Tenedos; the proxenos, as its leader, is probably the initiator and is 
responsible for the transmission of the money to Thebes.’° During her hegemony 

1 Tod 181. Cf. also 180. of these relations see, for example, Demos- 

2 Hyper. Frg. 76, 77 (Jensen) = frg. 19 _ thenes’ speech against Aristocrates. 





(Loeb). The proposal of Philippides was also 
part of this all-out pro-Macedonian effort ; 
Hyper. Ag. Philipp. 5, refers to the accept- 
ance of the proposals to honour the Mace- 
donians as dvayxaia. Cf. also M. Ostwald, 
T.A.P.A., 1956, pp. 124-5. 

3 Dem. 8. 40; 19. 34.1; 267; cf. Diod. 16. 53. 

4 Xen. Hell. 1. 1. 35; 3. 18-20; cf. p. 186, 
n. Il. 

5 For the fluctuations and changes in some 


® Dem. 20. 59-60; cf. Xen. Hell. 4. 8. 27. 
7 Tod 121. For the pro-Athenian activities 
of Cydon cf. Xen. Hell. 1. 3. 18; cf. 2. 2. 1. 
8 7.G. ii*. 76. The date cannot be exactly 
established, cf. D. M. Lewis, B.S.A., 1954, 
P- 33- 
° Tod 160 = S$.I.G.3 201. 
10 Tenedos was pro-Athenian and remained 
all through a faithful ally, cf. Aesch. 2. 20, 
126; Tod 175. 
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Thebes extended her connexions abroad and there are records of proxenia as 
far afield as Carthage and Byzantium.' From approximately the same time— 
perhaps in order to counterbalance Theban influence—comes the addition to 
an Athenian award of proxenia? in which Pythodorus of Delos is called dip 
émi tais vycos apioros. Perhaps also awards of proxenia to Athenian strategoi 
and governors installed in allied cities? should be viewed as an expression of 
acceptance— undoubtedly under Athenian pressure—of the new Athenian 
policy ; they probably served at tne same time as a testimonial for the politician 
before the Athenian public itself.* 

The privileges which an award of proxenia brings to its recipients are 
certainly also of political importance. One clause is repeated quite frequently: 
the protection of the state is made part of the award. Like xenia‘—its counter- 
part in private connexions—the award of proxenia is viewed as creating a high 
moral obligation to protect and assist the nominee.® The Athenian decree 
regulating relations with Iulis provides also for the punishment of those who 
murdered the Athenian proxenos.’? The phrase émwpeAciobar Srws pr) aduxfrat 
(or a similar expression) occurs quite frequently® and actually gives the same 
protection as citizenship.® Such safeguards were undoubtedly dependent on the 
political and material weight which could be put behind them.’° But we have 
seen that Athens helped those who had to flee their own country because of 
their pro-Athenian leanings. In the existing conditions of the Greek states, such 
protection and security of political refuge were of great importance." 

Proxenia was often awarded also for other than purely political services,’ 
though even in such cases previous political contacts or influences must be 
presumed ; moreover, it was only one of the awards which played an important 
part in the diplomatic activity and political propaganda in Greece." But it is 
obvious that political changes and fluctuations can be clearly observed by 
following the proxenia decrees in the fourth century, from the award made by 
Erythrae to Conon" to the appearance of decrees in honour of Macedonians."$ 
In most cases they point not only to external but also to internal changes and 





t 1G. vii. 2407 and 2408 both in c. 364/3. 

2 S.IL.G3 158. 

3 Tod 152; cf. I.G. xii (5. 2). 1000. 

+ Aristophon though awarded proxenia by 
Carthaea (J.G. xii. 5. 542) was accused of 
extortion during his strategy, cf. Hyper. 
tnép Evé. 28. Cf. Aesch. 1. 107. Cf. sch. 
Aesch. 1. 64 in Baiter-Sauppe, Orat. Att. 
ii. 282. 

5 Lys. frg. 78 (Thalheim) ; Aesch. 3. 223-4. 

6 [Dem.] 7. 38; Dem. 20. 58-60; Aesch. 
3. 258; Diod. 13. 27. 3; cf. Lys. 28. 1. 

7 Tod 142, ll. 28 ff. esp. 39f. The proxenos 
is, of course, the head of the pro-Athenian 
party. Certain decrees of the fifth century 
threaten the death penalty for the murder 
of a proxenos: J.G. ii?. 71+-38, and J.G. ii?. 
32 (cf. E. Weston, A.7.P., 1945, Ppp. 347- 
53). Cf. also 1G. i?. 28, 72; Wilhelm, op. cit., 
pp. 37-38, and R. Meiggs, ‘A Note on 
Athenian Imperialism’, C.R., 1949, pp. 9-12. 

8 Cf, eg., IG. i%. 1183 55, 149, 154; ii*. 
110, 133, 77, 252; cf. also I.G. ii*. 360. 

® e.g. Tod 173. 


10 Cf. the veiled scorn in [Dem.] 12. 10 at 
the impotence of Athens to protect Euagoras 
and Dionysius to whom she awarded citizen- 
ship. Cf. Tod 109. 

1! Dein. Ag. Dem. 43. U. Kahrstedt, Staats- 
gebiet und Staatsangehérige in Athen, i, Stuttgart, 
1937, Ppp. 288-9, asserts that-an award of 
proxenia by Athens automatically included 
a grant of metoikia, thus providing right of 
sojourn in Athens. 

14 For military aid or information: e.g. I.G. 
ii?. 27, 133; Tod 116, 143. Citizenship for 
this reason: Dem. 22. 151, 185, 188; Arist. 
Rhet. 2. 23. 1399°1; cf. I.G. ii. 17. For 
economic reasons: e.g. Tod 152 ; J.G. ii?. 360. 

13 Cf. [Dem.] 12. 8-10 for the diplomatic 
claims and counterclaims based on an Athe- 
nian award of citizenship to Cersobleptes. 
For eveypérns cf. Isocr. 5. 32-37, 76, 116, 
170; and the letter of Speusippus to Philip 
2-4. 

% Tod 106. 

18 Tod 164 a-b; S.1.G.3 266-9 (cf. Aesch. 
3. 130 and p. 189, n. 1). 
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faction-rivalries in Greek states. Every major Athenian politician in the fourth 
century is known to have moved decrees awarding honours—among them un- 
doubtedly proxenia—and to have been awarded proxenia by a foreign state. 
The importance of proxenia as an instrument of diplomatic and political in- 
fluence both in international and internal party politics is well borne out and 
explained by the orators and the other available evidence. 


I wish to express my thanks to Mr. G. E. M. de Ste Croix and Mr. D. M. 
Lewis of Oxford for their criticism and advice. 
S. PERLMAN 








THE NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE FOR THE 
NERONIA | 


J. D. P. Botton has argued in the C.Q. 1948! that although there is some 
confusion in the use of the term ‘quinquennalis’ in the first century A.D., the 
linguistic and literary evidence suggests that the Neronia (instituted by Nero in 
A.D. 60) was a four-yearly festival, that the celebration which Tacitus records 
in 65 was merely a postponement of part of the celebration due in 64, and that 
such a view is supported by the evidence of Nero’s issues of Certamen Quin- 
quennale semisses. Bolton divides these semisses into four main groups: 


(i) Copper. With sc on reverse. Obverse: bare head of Nero; legend NERO 
(CLAVDIVS) CAESAR AVGVSTVS (GERMANICVS) variously abbreviated. 

(ii) Orichalcum. With sc on reverse. Obverse: laurelled or (occasionally) 
bare head of Nero; legend NERO (CLAVDIVS) CAESAR AVGVSTVS (GER- 
MANICUS) (IMPERATOR) (PONTIFEX MAXIMVS) (TRIBVNICIA POTESTATE) 
(PATER PATRIAE) variously abbreviated. 

(iii) Copper. Without sc on reverse. Obverse: laurelled head of Nero; legend 
NERO CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVGVSTVS GERMANICVS PONTIFEX MAXIMVS TRIBV- 
NICIA POTESTATE IMPERATOR PATER PATRIAE variously abbreviated. 

(iv) Copper. With sc on reverse. Obverse: bare head of Nero: legend 
IMPERATOR NERO CAESAR AVGVSTVS PONTIFEX variously abbreviated. 


He argues that Classes (i) and (iii) were issued by Senate and Emperor 
respectively in late 63 or early 64 to celebrate the festival which was due to 
be held in 64, that Class (ii) was a continuation by the Senate later in 64 or 
early in 65 to commemorate the second instalment of the Neronia in 65, and 
that Class (iv) was issued by the Senate at the end of 67 or the beginning of 
68 to celebrate the Neronia due to take place in 68. 

Bolton’s interpretation of the numismatic evidence, however, rests on the 
cardinal assumption that ‘coins which are struck to commemorate some parti- 
cular event will be struck about the time of that event or if anything rather 
before it, should it be an event whose occurrence can be anticipated’, and this 
is not an assumption that can readily be justified from what we know of the 
employment of coin types at this early and formative period. Nero’s aes at 
both Rome and Lugdunum demonstrably belongs to a.p. 64-68,” but several 
of its types refer to events earlier in the reign. There is a congiarium type 
CONG I DAT Pop’, although Nero’s first congiarium was given in 57.* Dupondii 
use the type of the macellum Augusti5 which was opened in 56/57.° Sestertii have 
the type of a triumphal arch,” which was being erected in 62° and had been 
decreed as early as 58, and of the harbour at Ostia, though the improvements 
to the harbour were mostly the work of Claudius and had probably been 


? C.Q., 1948, pp. 82-g0, ‘Was the Neronia + Tacitus, Annals 13. 31. 


a freak festival ?’ 5 B.M.C.R.E. i, Nero, nos. 191-7 and 
2 B.M.C.R.E. i, introd., p. clxvi, ‘the por- 335-7. 
traiture on this coinage shows close resem- ® Dio Cassius 61. 18. 


blance to the undated gold and silver, but 7 B.M.C.R.E. i, Nero, nos. 183-90 and 


has practically no point of contact with the 329-34. 
dated’. 8 Tacitus, Annals 15. 18. 


3 Ibid. i, Nero, nos. 136 and 308. 9 Ibid. 13. 41. 
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completed soon after Nero’s accession.' The Temple of Ianus was closed in 
mid 66 when Tiridates visited Rome,? and it had almost certainly been closed 
before that date,> but it is still used as a sestertius type with the date TRP xm 
(December 66/67).* 

On the Certamen Quinquennale semisses the word con clearly looks back 
to the foundation of the games in A.D. 60;5 the portraiture shows beyond doubt 
that the pieces belong to a considerably later date;® but this is no reason for 
holding that they were only struck to commemorate subsequent celebrations 
of the Certamen. 

Nor can Bolton’s classification and attribution of the four main types of 
Certamen semisses be accepted as it stands. We can no longer accept the old 
view that sc on the Roman aes marks a senatorial, and its absence an imperial 
issue. Numismatists are now generally agreed that sc on the aes marks the sanc- 
tioning by senatorial decree of proposals put forward by the Emperor, and that 


Finds of Nero’s Copper and Orichalcum Semisses 
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t Suetonius, Divus Claudius 20. 

2 Suetonius, Nero 13. 

3 Cf. B.M.C.R.E. i, introd., p. clxxiv. 

* B.M.C.R.E. i, Nero, no. 113. 

5 As Sydenham pointed out in The Coinage 
of Nero, p. 71. 

© Cf. p. 192, n. 2 above. 

7 N.C., 1908, p. 316. 

8 Reports of the Research Committee of the 
Society of Antiquaries, nos. vi, vii, x, and xvi. 

9 Now in Rowley’s House Museum, 
Shrewsbury. 

10 In Colchester and Essex Museum, Col- 
chester. 

1! Report of the Research Committee of the 
Society of Antiquaries, xv. 

12 Idem, xi. 

13 Bulletin de la Société d’archéologie, sciences, 
arts et belles-lettres de la Mayenne, 1865, pp. 9 ff. 

1 In Rijksmuseum J. G. Kam, Nijmegen, 
Netherlands. 

18 In Rheinisches Landesmuseum, Bonn; 
information kindly supplied by Dr. Wilhel- 
4509.3/4 


mina Hagen. 

16 In Xanten Museum. 

17 Bonner Fahrbiicher, 111/12. 

18 Information kindly supplied by Dr. Wil- 
helmina Hagen. 

19 Information kindly supplied by Dr. C. 
M. Kraay. 

20 From a group of coins in Pompeii Anti- 
quarium. 

21 From a group of coins in the Museo 
Nazionale Delle Terme, Rome. 

22 In Capitol Museum, Rome, believed to 
have been found in the city. 

23 Brera Collection, Milan. 

24 Commune Collection, Milan. The pieces 
in both the Commune and Brera collections 
in Milan are unprovenanced, but it is un- 
doubtedly significant that only orichalcum 
semisses of Nero occur. 

25 In Aquileia Museum. 

26 In Museum Carnuntinum, Bad Deutsch 
Altenburg. 
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there was no coinage of the Senate in its own right under the Empire.’ Class 
(iti), the copper semisses without sc, are very rare indeed.” They are thoroughly 
Roman in style and seem to precede the main orichalcum series with sc at 
the mint of Rome (Class ii) as a sort of pattern issue.? Classes (i) and (iv), the 
normal copper semisses with sc, are all from the Lugdunum mint.* The heads 
are in Lugdunum style and have the characteristic Lugdunum truncation of 
the bust, to which the Lugdunum globe is invariably appended. 

Mattingly’s stylistic attribution of the main series of Nero’s semisses in copper 
to Lugdunum and in orichalcum to Rome is fully borne out by the available 
evidence of their distribution.$ 

Bolton’s class (ii) in orichalcum is the only normal issue of Certamen Quin- 
quennale semisses at the mint of Rome. These orichalcum semisses never have 
‘imperator’ as a praenomen in Nero’s titles, and there are no semisses in orichal- 
cum or copper that can be attributed to the mint of Rome after Nero assumed 
the praenomen in mid 66.° The only Certamen semisses struck later than mid 66 
are the Lugdunum copper pieces with the praenomen ‘imperator’, but even these 
can hardly be placed as late as 68. There is no strong break between them 
and the other Lugdunum group which we should expect to see had class (i) 
been issued in 64 or 65 and class (iv) in 68. In fact the semisses show the same 
steady development in portraiture as do the other aes denominations at 
Lugdunum. | 

Thus apart from the inherent improbability in Bolton’s assumption that 
the Certamen Quinquennale semisses were merely struck to commemorate 
subsequent celebrations of the Certamen, it can be shown that the semisses 
were in fact issued at Rome between 64 and 65 and at Lugdunum between 65 
and 67: 

Mint of Rome: 

Early 64. Copper without sc on reverse. 
Mid 64/65 Orichalcum with sc and the mark of value s on reverse. 

Mint of Lugdunum: 

Mid 65/66. Copper with sc on reverse. 
Mid 66/67. Copper with sc on reverse and mp in praenominal position 
among obverse titles. 


British Museum, London D. W. MacDowaLL 
' B.M.C.R.E. v, introd., p. xxiii. the museums mentioned in these footnotes 
2 Ibid. i, Nero, no. 259. for allowing me to examine the coins in their 
3 Ibid., introd., p. clxxxi. collections and for providing information 
+ Ibid., Nero, nos. 392-6. from their records about find-spots. 


5 I am deeply indebted to the keepers of § Suetonius, Nero 13. 








PERSIUS 1. 107-10 


sed quid opus teneras mordaci radere vero 
auriculas? vide sis ne maiorum tibi forte 
limina frigescant; sonat hic de nare canina 
littera. 


Perstus places these words in the mouth of his interlocutor, who states one of 
the traditional arguments against satire in the contrived manner typical of our 
poet. The passage may be translated: ‘What need is there to rasp upon tender 
little ears with biting truth? Be careful that the thresholds of the great do not 
perhaps grow cold towards you; here there is the nasal sound of the canine 
letter.’ 

The question of the speaker causes no particular difficulty, once we are 
familiar with Persius’ sensuous imagery. The interlocutor poses the problem: 
why does the satirist need to hurt people’s feelings? He then continues with 
a clause which again arouses no disagreement: he warns Persius that the 
satirist loses friends, that important people close their doors to him. Here we 
can observe Persius patently using traditional themes, for the clause closely 
follows the idea, if not the expression, of Horace, S. 2. 1. 61-62: maiorum ne 
quis amicus | frigore te feriat. It is, however, with the interpretation of the next 
clause that I shall concern myself, for there, I believe, scholarly agreement 
depends too much upon the shaky authority of the scholiast. 

As I have translated the clause and as the grammatical structure of the Latin 
reveals, Persius has not made clear to his readers where the sound occurs or 
exactly what form it takes. We can translate hic, of course, and we can under- 
stand the normal significance of canina littera, but we cannot be immediately 
certain of their particular usage here. The Romans called the letter R canina, 
because its pronunciation resembled the sound of a snarling dog. Persius, then, 
seems to refer to snarling, presumably in a metaphorical sense.’ But who is 
snarling and what setting should be inferred from fic? In my opinion the 
grammar justifies two interpretations. I shall first state the interpretation of 
all commentators since the scholiast. Then, I shall propose a second explana- 
tion, which seems to satisfy the grammar and to fit the poetic purpose of Persius 
more adequately. 

According to the scholiast we should gloss hic: in domo divitum. We should 
think of these great ones (the maiores) as canes lacessiti who snarl at the satirist 
after he has lashed them with his criticisms. Every commentator, from the 
great Casaubon down to the present, has accepted and repeated this plausible 
exegesis. A few have admitted that the usage of hic is odd, but, with a poet as 
odd as Persius, the shift of viewpoint after frigescant stirs no deep doubts. After 
mentioning the homes of the great as though appealing to our imagination, 
the interlocutor suddenly changes his approach and, instead of illic, employs 


? T. Ciresola, La Formazione del linguaggio _lows: ‘hic sonat latratus caninus tam acer ut 
poetico di Persio (Rovereto, 1953), p. 40, cites videatur littera r, quae dicitur canina’. See 
this clause as an example of ‘compenetra- also Austin’s note on Quintilian 12. 9. 9. 
zione delle immagini’ and expands it as fol- 
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hic in order to force the reality, the very presence, of popular disapproval upon 
Persius. This interpretation possesses an added merit, too, it would seem, for 
it serves to explain Persius’ alteration of Horace’s phrase. Horace said that 
a friend would grow cold; Persius says that the thresholds might grow cold. Why 
does he change the subject to limina? Because, it is suggested, the threshold is 
the place for watchdogs, and he plans to describe the rich as dogs barring the 
way to an unwelcome visitor, the satirist. 

It is obvious, I think, that everything in the above gloss depends upon the 
explanation of hic. Undoubtedly hic can refer to the home of the wealthy. 
On the other hand, it would refer more naturally to something present 
throughout the conversation of Persius and his companion.We would, in fact, 
need to resort to no assumed shift of viewpoint if we applied hic to the very 
subject of discussion throughout the poem, namely, the nature of satire. In 
this case the interlocutor would be comparing the satirist, not the great, to 
a dog; he would be saying that the biting truth of Persius’ criticism would 
offend many people because it would smack of the bestial savagery of a dog, 
not of a fellow human being. In the context of these lines, two points recom- 
mend our glossing hic as in satura: (1) We thus give hic a conventional meaning. 
(2) The metaphorical picture of the satirist as a dog coheres with the phrase 
mordaci vero, for mordax frequently connotes the biting dog. 

As I have said, no scholar has entertained this latter interpretation. There- 

fore, if we challenge the considerable authority and plausibility of the first 
explanation, we shall be constrained to show that ours more adequately repre- 
sents the true meaning of Persius. This can be done, I believe, if we remember 
that Persius here writes a Programme Satire, analogous to those of his prede- 
cessors, Horace and Lucilius. Fiske has demonstrated the themes common to 
all three satirists in their Programme poems.’ In developing their common 
themes, though, both Lucilius and Horace employ a canine metaphor. Lucilius 
compares himself in regard to his satiric manner to a dog (canino ritu 1095) ; 
in the same Satire, we meet the metaphorical use of mordet (1025) which, as 
I interpret the line, is spoken by one of Lucilius’ enemies and applies to the 
satirist’s savage criticisms of people. Similarly, Horace defends himself against 
the charge of being a backbiter (mordax)? and playfully alludes to the dog-like 
characteristics associated with the satirist (/atraverit).s We cannot here go into 
the significance of the metaphor, except to say briefly that it represents part 
of the attack upon the satirist. His personal criticisms can be regarded as totally 
unprincipled and irresponsible,* designed to hurt’ and therefore comparable, 
in their bestial purpose, to a dog’s attacking of everyone at random. If, then, 
we infer that the interlocutor speaks of Persius, we shall be interpreting mordax 
and the canine metaphor according to the tradition founded by his prede- 
cessors. We can go beyond this, however; for two lines of Lucilius are closely 
associated with the very expression, canine letter. Almost every commentator 


! G. C. Fiske, ‘Lucilius: the Ars Poetica charge that the satirist slanders others (male 
of Horace and Persius’, H.S.C.P. xxiv (1913),  dicere). Cf. Lucilius 1016 and 1034, also 
1-36. Cf. also L. R. Shero, ‘The Satirist’s Horace, Serm. 2. 1. 82. 

Apologia’, Wisconsin Cl. St. ii (1922), 148- 5 In addition to the canine metaphor the 


67. satirists use the verb laedere to express this 
2 Hor. Serm. 1. 4. 93- point. Cf. Lucilius 1035 and Horace, Serm. 1. 
3 Ibid. 2. 1. 85. 4. 78; 2. 1. 21 and 67. 


4 The irresponsibility is conveyed by the 
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on Lucilius 2 or 377! cites Persius 1. 109-10 as the Jocus classicus for the proper 
interpretation. Both lines allude to the canina littera, and in such a way as to 
bring up the familiar charge that the satirist, while telling the truth, bites and 
snarls at his victims like a dog.” 

We know that the reading of Lucilius inspired Persius to write, and we are 
told that Persius actually imitates Lucilius.3 It would, therefore, seem likely 
that in ll, 109-10 he does not fortuitously take the same phrase as Lucilius and 
use it in an entirely different manner. Rather, I suggest, Persius introduces 
the canine letter and the canine metaphor in the same way as his predecessors, 
as part of the argument against satire which he, about to embark upon satire, 
must take into consideration. If so, we must abandon the scholiast’s gloss and 








provide our own for hic: in satura. 
Yale University 


? Lucilius 2: 
irritata canes quam homo quam planius 
dicit. 
377 r: non multum est, hoc cacosyntheton 
atque canina 
si lingua dico: nihil ad me, nomen hoc 
illi est. 

2 Donatus, on Ter. Ad. 282, removes all 
possible doubts about the allusion in 2 when 
he says: ‘irritari proprie canes dicuntur. 
Lucilius de littera R . . .. However, the exact 
context of 2 remains a matter of opinion. 
Marx argued from Persius that, if Persius 
imitated Lucilius at this point, it would be 
necessary to assume a prologue to Book 1 in 
the form of a dialogue. But he also assumed 
that the fragment, under these conditions, 
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would refer to the wrath of the powerful, in 
accordance with the scholiast of Persius: ‘ea 
ad iram potentium hominum pertinent’. It 
seems to me that the scholiast has unduly 
influenced Marx and others, for the dog is 
traditionally associated with the satirist and 
his techniques in other passages of Lucilius 
and Horace. Therefore I accept the inter- 
pretation of Shero, op. cit., p. 165, and of 
E. H. Warmington in the Loeb edition of 
Lucilius (cf. his lines 3-4), namely, that Luci- 
lius designates ‘the snarl of satire’. 

3 Cf. the citations from the life of Persius 
and his scholia in Lucilius 165 and 383. Cf. 
also G. C. Fiske, ‘Lucilius and Persius’, 
T.A.P.A. xl (1909), 121-50. 








THE ORIGINS OF PLATO’S PHILOSOPHER- 
STATESMAN! 


Tue idea of the philosopher-statesman finds its first literary expression in 
Plato’s Republic, where Socrates, facing the ‘third wave’ of criticism of his ideal 
State, how it can be realized in practice, declares? that it will be sufficient ‘to 
indicate the least change that would affect a transformation into this type of 
government. There is one change,’ he claims, ‘not a small change certainly, 
nor an easy one, but possible.’ ‘Unless either philosophers become kings in 
their countries, or those who are now called kings and rulers come to be suffi- 
ciently inspired with a genuine desire for wisdom ; unless, that is to say, political 
power and philosophy meet together, . . . there can be no rest from troubles 
for states.’ In the Republic the idea becomes the basis of liberal ‘university’ 
studies, the pursuit of truth undertaken in the belief that though its practical 
application is negligible it will nevertheless provide the necessary training for 
those who are to occupy leading positions in the life of a society. The history 
of this idea, the inquiry how Plato came by it, may then claim some importance 
in itself, but we shall also see that it has a bearing on quite a number of the 
central problems of Platonic scholarship. 

When Plato was an old man he wrote, in the seventh Letter, an account 
of the political developments that took place in Athens when he was in his 
twenties, how they involved his friend Socrates, and how he himself became 
increasingly disillusioned with the aristocratic kinsmen with whom he would 
naturally have been associated if he had entered politics. ‘When I considered 
all this,’ he proceeds,’ ‘the more closely I studied the politicians and the consti- 
tution and practice of the city, and the older I grew, the more difficult it 
seemed to me to govern rightly. Nothing could be done without trustworthy 
friends and supporters, and these were not easy to find ready to hand—for the 
city was no longer organized according to the customs and institutions of our 
ancestors—and it was impossible to find new friends at all easily . . . with the 
result that though I had been full of eagerness for a political career, the sight 
of all this chaos made me giddy, and though I never stopped thinking how 
things might be improved and the constitution reformed, I postponed action, 
waiting for a favourable opportunity. Finally I came to the conclusion that 
all existing States were badly governed, and that their constitutions were in- 
capable of reform without drastic action and a great deal of good luck. I was 
forced, in fact, to the conclusion that the only hope of finding justice for society 
or for the individual lay in true philosophy, and that mankind will have no 
respite from trouble until either real philosophers gain political power or 
politicians become by some miracle true philosophers. It was in this frame of 
mind that I made my first visit to Italy and Sicily.’ Plato thus outlines with 
a singular vividness the course of his political thought, and marks its stages: 
the study of vduou and 74, the eagerness for a political career, the sense of 
isolation attributable to the breakdown of those institutions of primitive society 
on which the individual could formerly have relied, the disillusionment, the 


! The substance of this article was delivered in the form of a paper at a meeting of the 
Classical Association in Durham in April 1957. 2 473 b ff. 3 325 ¢ ff. 
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conviction that drastic remedies were necessary, and the final conclusion that 
salvation lay in the union of philosophy and practical politics. He tells us 
further that this conclusion was reached before his first visit to Magna Graecia 
at the age of forty.’ This same process of development is, I believe, discernible 
in the early writings, complicated, however, there by an element omitted in 
the account of the seventh Letter, the personality and teaching of Socrates. 
The belief that philosophy and politics must be united is expressed in the 
Letter in terms that recall the Republic, but its influence is already visible in the 
Gorgias. The Republic, however, develops the idea in all its details and implica- 
tions, being, so to speak, a sort of catalogue raisonnée of the studies to be followed 
in Plato’s newly founded school of practical statesmanship, the Academy. 

In what follows I shall try to trace the course of Plato’s thought on the rela- 
tion of philosophy to politics in the period leading up to, and immediately 
following, the journey to the West in 388/7. Sections I and II argue that Plato 
exhibits in the Gorgias new ideas upon the relationship of philosophy and 
politics, that these new ideas were Pythagorean, and that they indicate the 
motive for Plato’s journey to Magna Graecia in 388/7. Section III explores 
the tradition that Pythagoras first called himself philosophos, and the possibility 
of its genuineness. In section IV I set out the course of Plato’s thought on the 
relations of philosophy and politics, starting with the Apology and Euthydemus 
where he is still under strong Socratic influence, proceeding to the Gorgias 
where he is beginning to feel the compulsion of Pythagorean ideas, and con- 
cluding with the Republic where the full effects of direct contact with the sur- 
viving Pythagoreans in Magna Graecia are displayed. I add three appendixes 
which contain disconnected observations which in various ways concern the 
scheme of development set out in section IV. The first (A) argues that the 
Phaedo, if it is to fit the scheme, must belong to the period before the first journey. 
The second (B) points out, in support of the scheme, two modifications in 
detail between the Gorgias and the Republic which are attributable to the in- 
fluence of Archytas. The last (C) attempts to show how the rivalry of the 
Platonic and Isocratean conceptions of the proper education for public life 
repeats the fifth-century debate between the Pythagoreans on the ene hand 
and public teachers like Protagoras and Gorgias on the other. 


I 


Socrates says in the Apology:? ‘Someone will wonder why I go about in 
private giving advice and busying myself with the concerns of others, but do 
not venture to come forward in public and advise the state. I will tell you why. 
You have heard me speak often and in many places of a divine sign from God 
which comes to me... . This is what deters me from being a politician. And 
rightly, as I think, for I am certain, men of Athens, that if I had engaged in 
politics, I should have perished long ago, and done no good either to you or 
to myself. And do not be offended at my telling you the truth: for the truth is 
that no man who opposes you or any other crowd and tries to prevent the 
many unjust and illegal acts which are done in the State, will save his life: 
he who fights for the right, if he would live even for a brief space, must have 
a private station not a public one.’ 


2 g1¢. 





t Ibid. 324 a. 
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These views, admittedly, are presented as the peculiar views of Socrates, but 
although the writer’s main preoccupation is certainly to present a portrait of 
the individual, nevertheless, as Hackforth says,’ ‘it remains true that the work 
has an element of philosophos theoria. . . .'To show what Socrates was is to show 
what the true philosopher ought to be.’ Plato, at any rate, seems at the outset 
of his career as a writer to be in agreement with Socrates in separating the 
activities of philosopher and statesman. 

At a crucial point in the argument of the Gorgias, which belongs to the early 
group of dialogues, the question at issue between Socrates and Callicles is 
declared to be :* ‘which life is best, the one to which you invite me with all 
those manly pursuits of speaking in the assembly and practising rhetoric and 
going in for politics after the manner of you modern politicians, or this life of 
philosophy’. The latter had been scathingly described a few pages earlier by 
Callicles. Philosophy, he says, is all very well for a schoolboy, but ‘when I see 
an elderly man still going on with philosophy and not getting rid of it, that 
is the person, Socrates, whom I think in need of a whipping. For, as I said 
just now, however well endowed he may be, he is bound to become unmanly, 
through shunning the centres and marts of the city, in which, as the poet said 
‘‘men get them renown and glory”; he must duck down and spend the rest 
of his life whispering in a corner with three or four lads, and never utter any- 
thing free or high-spirited.’ The idea of Socrates passing his time in unmanly 
seclusion is that which, with a good deal of further elaboration, produces the 
phrontisterion of the Clouds, and, regarded more objectively, corresponds to 
Xenophon’s picture of Socrates occupied in discussions with his companions 
(ovvovoraorai) and ‘unrolling and perusing in his friends’ company the treasures 
of the wise men of old which they have written down and bequeathed to us, 
and excerpting anything good they come upon’.’ Such unworldly people, 
Callicles adds, are at the mercy of anyone who chooses to take them to law or 
give them a box on the ear. Not even a private station will, in fact, ensure the 
philosopher’s safety. 

Socrates replies with a paradox, the motive of which would seem to be the 
feeling that the activities of the philosopher and the statesman should not be 
separate. The secluded philosopher, he claims, the man who is occupied with 
the task of implanting justice and removing injustice from his friends’ souls, 
is the true politikos. Further, he pursues this vocation because he is aware of 
a transcendent order to which all human actions must conform. “This, in my 
opinion, is the mark on which a man should fix his eyes through life: he should 
concentrate all his own or his city’s efforts on this one business of providing 
a man who would be blessed with the needful justice and temperance, not 
letting one’s desires go unrestrained and in one’s attempts to satisfy them—an 
interminable trouble—leading the life of a robber’ (as Callicles had recom- 
mended). ‘For neither to any one of his fellow creatures can such a one be 
dear, nor to God; since he cannot commune with any, and where there is no 
communion there is no friendship. And wise men tell us, Callicles, that heaven 
and earth and gods and men are held together by communion and friendship, 
by orderliness, temperance, and justice (¢aot 8’ of codoi, & Kaddixdes, wai 
ovpavev Kal yiv Kal Deods Kai avOparmous tiv Kowwviay ovvéyew Kai diAiav Kai 
KoowudTnTa Kal awhpoovvnv Kal Sixaérnra) ; and that is the reason, my friend, 

1 The Composition of Plato’s Apology, 1933, 4 500 c. 

p. 46, n. 1. 3 Mem. 1. 6. 14. 
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why they call the whole of this world by the name of order (xéopov) not of 
disorder or dissoluteness. Now you, it seems, do not give proper attention to 
this, for all your cleverness, but have failed to observe the great power of 
geometrical equality among gods and men: you hold that self-advantage is 
what you ought to practise, because you neglect geometry.”! 

The influx of new ideas is apparent in this passage. The Socrates of the 
Apology would not, one feels, have felt it necessary to claim to be the true 
statesman, and would certainly have disclaimed an interest in geometry, as he 
did in meteorologia. Geometry is indeed associated with meteorology and prob- 
lems of physics by Xenophon? as a subject which Socrates thought should be 
pursued as far as is useful but no farther, since such speculation is vain and 
keeps people from more important occupations.* The Gorgias too, in the passage 
just quoted, hints at beliefs in the reward of justice and the punishment of in- 
justice after death; and, in the myth which concludes the dialogue, gives a 
detailed account of a Judgement in Hades. These beliefs, again, go beyond the 
agnostic position taken up by Socrates in the Apology. Our knowledge of the 
Pythagorean society* and of its preoccupation with the soul, with geometry, 
and with politics suggests that the source of these new ideas is Pythagoras. 
Cicero, in the first book of the de Republica, faces the same problem, and gives 
a definite answer which we can hardly disregard. However far we may be 
carried by the fashion of discrediting Cicero, we must recognize that he was 
in a much better position for knowing the truth in this respect than we are. 
Tubero asks Scipio’s opinion on the phenomenon of the parhelion. Scipio sighs 
for Panaetius, who has such a passion for astronomy, but declares that Socrates 
was even wiser than Panaetius in turning away from problems of natural philo- 
sophy. To this Tubero objects that the Platonic Socrates, even when he is 
discussing ethics and politics, is ‘eager to introduce arithmetic, geometry, and 
harmony, after the manner of Pythagoras’. Scipio replies : ‘what you say is quite 
true, but I expect you have heard, Tubero, that after the death of Socrates 
Plato went first to Egypt for the purpose of study, and after that to Italy and 
Sicily to make a thorough study of the discoveries of Pythagoras. Also, that 
he spent much time with Archytas of Tarentum and with Timaeus of Locri, 
and that he acquired the commentaries of Philolaus. Also, that since the name 
of Pythagoras was still well known in those regions he gave his attention to 
the Pythagoreans (hominibus Pythagoreis) and their peculiar studies. The result 
of this was that being devoted heart and soul to Socrates and wishing to attribute 
everything to him, he wove together into one fabric the charm and conversa- 
tional dexterity of Socrates with the Pythagorean mystique and the metaphysical 
importance they attached to certain arts.” 

The dominant influence of Pythagorean ideas in Plato’s developed philo- 
sophy is attested by Aristotle,” and it would accordingly be natural to accept 
Cicero’s explanation and apply it to Socrates’ invocation of geometry in the 
Gorgias. The three Pythagorean ‘contacts’ whom Cicero names were all men 

1 507 d—508 a. ® ‘Itaque cum Socratem unice dilexisset 

2 Mem. 4. 7. 2 ff. eique omnia tribuere voluisset ; leporem So- 


3 i.e. moral questions, cf. Aristotle, Met .1. | craticum subtilitatemque sermonis cum ob- 
g87*1 :. ‘S. disregarding the physical universe scuritate Pythagorae et cum plurimarum 


and concentrating on ra 7Oixd .. .. artium gravitate contexuit.’ For geometry 
4 I have tried to make a summary of this and other branches of mathematics as arts, 
in C.Q.,N.s. vi. 135 ff. téxva, cf. Plato, Protagoras 318 d. 


$3.) 80% 7 e.g. Met. 1. 987%29. 
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eminent in studies that had their roots in Pythagorean soil, while two at least 
of them seem also to have played important parts in the political life of their 
cities. Archytas was a mathematician who was for many years ruler of Taren- 
tum and whom Plato mentions in the seventh Letter as a friend at the time of 
his second journey to Magna Graecia in 367 B.c.! Timaeus of Locri is the 
Timaeus of Plato’s dialogue, described there as a leading astronomer and a 
natural philosopher who is also a statesman.” Philolaus seems to have been a 
Crotoniate, probably a member of the original Pythagorean society since he 
is said to have fled to Thebes after the burning of the meeting house. Plato 
says that he there discoursed to Simmias and Cebes on the subject of suicide. 

Later he appears to have returned to Magna Graecia, since Cicero says that 
he taught Archytas and he is spoken of sometimes as a Tarentine.? When 
Cicero says that Plato ‘acquired the commentaries of Philolaus’, it seems likely 
that these commentaries were records of the Pythagorean society in Philolaus’ 

possession, since Diogenes says that ‘Plato writes to Dion that he bought the 
Pythagorean books from Philolaus’. It would be reasonable to suppose that 

Plato met Philolaus at Tarentum. In general it may be said that Plato would 

naturally have had recourse to these three men if he was concerned to get to 

know more about Pythagoras and Pythagorean studies. We may now consider 

what information about them Plato is likely to have had before his journey; 

what, in short, whetted his curiosity. 


II 


Pythagoras appears to have been an Ionian sophos, with a certain reputation 
for teaching the immortality of the soul, who was called in, like Epimenides 
at Athens, to reform the religious and moral life of Croton at a critical moment 
in its history. He recalled the Crotoniates to simplicity of life, purified their 
religious observances, and finally founded, on the basis of the Ionian andreion, 
a synedrion of three hundred young men organized on the lines of a cult society 
with a code of rules, ceremonies of initiation, and an ascetic way of life, holding 
certain definite beliefs on the immortality of the soul and devoting themselves 
to the study of mathematics, in particular, geometry. Ultimately these young 
men became politically influential and ‘brought the city under their control’.* 

As Plato grew up at Athens in the last quarter of the fifth century it is 
difficult to believe that he heard nothing of this synedrion founded in Croton 
a century before, of the proliferation ofsuch synedria throughout Magna Graecia, 
and the final reaction against their political influence which resulted in the 
destruction by fire of the meeting place at Croton about twenty-five to thirty 
years before he was born, and the flight of some members of the society to 
Thebes. The mention in the Phaedo of Philolaus’ lectures at Thebes which two 


t There is no confirmatory evidence that historical character (Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 








Plato met Archytas on his first visit, but we 
only know that he visited Syracuse (Ep. 7. 
326 d), and that by chance. Some primary 
destination must be supposed, and there is 
none more likely than Tarentum. For Archy- 
tas see Diels—Kranz, i, pp. 421 ff. 

2 Tim. 20 a, 27 a. I see no good reason for 
following Cornford and rejecting him as an 





2f.). 

3 Crotoniate: Diog. 8. 84. 85. At Thebes: 
Plato, Phaedo 61 d, e, and schol. ad loc., 
also Plut. de gen. Socr. 13, p. 583a. 
Tarentine: Vitr. 1. 1. 16, D.L. 8. 46. Taught 
Archytas: Cic. de orat. 3. 34. 139. 

+ The basis for these statements is argued 
in C.Q., N.S, vi. 135 ff. 
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of the interlocutors, Simmias and Cebes, had attended suggests some con- 
nexion between the Pythagoreans at Thebes and Athens. Aristophanes certainly 
seems to have heard of the society at Croton. When, in the Clouds, produced 
when Plato was five years old, he calls the students of Socrates’ phrontisterion 
‘souls’,! makes them live and eat together,” and shows the entrant submitting 
to an initiation ceremony on classical lines,* when their studies appear to em- 
brace measurement and natural philosophy on the one hand* and public 
speaking on the other, when statues of astronomy and geometry are found at 
the entrance,® and when the play ends with the burning down of the house,” 
it seems sufficiently obvious that the poet is suggesting that Socrates’ circle of 
friends was really a Pythagorean synedrion. Our recognition that this was 
Aristophanes’ aim does not, of course, lead to the conclusion that Socrates’ 
circle of friends actually was a Pythagorean synedrion, indeed it leads to the 
reverse conclusion. The suggestion is one of those outrageous, explosive ideas*® 
which Aristophanes detonates, usually in the prologue, and the comic conse- 
quences of which supply material for the remainder, of his plays. The con- 
clusion it does lead to is that the history of the Pythagorean society was common 
knowledge in Athens when Plato was growing up. 

During this period there seem also to have been teachers at Athens who based 
a general training for affairs, like the Pythagoreans, on mathematical subjects. 
In Plato’s Protagoras the dramatic setting of which is just before the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war,’ Protagoras speaks (318 d) of ‘those who maltreat 
the young, for when they have escaped from the ‘‘arts”, they bring them back 
against their will and force them into such “‘arts”, teaching them arithmetic, 
astronomy, geometry, and music—here he glanced at Hippias—but if they 
come to me they will learn what they have come for and nothing else, good 
judgement in their own affairs and in the affairs of the city, how they may 
have most influence on public affairs both in speech and action’. Protagoras 
appears to be claiming that whereas these other teachers, Hippias among them, 
did not teach the young men only what they had come to learn (i.e. economics 
and politics), but other subjects as well, he cut out these useless subjects and 
got straight down to practical matters—an attitude to education which must 
have appealed strongly to typical Athenians like Strepsiades. It is not, of 
course, necessary to regard Hippias as ‘a Pythagorean’. He may have been one 
of those who, like Theodorus of Cyrene, brought Pythagorean mathematics to 
Athens.” The important thing to notice is that Hippias had accepted one of the 
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t 94. *. 29m, 
3 254 ff. See Dietrich, Rh. Mus. xlviii. 
275 ff. 


4 Measurement: 148; geometry = yfv ava- 
perpijcat 202 f., cf. Horace’s characterization 
of Archytas as maris et terrae numeroque carentis 
harenae mensor in. Odes 1. 28. 1 f. 

Natural philosophy: the things above the 
earth 194, 225 ff., 368 ff.; the things below 
the earth 188; for the form these theories 
could take and their connexion with ra 
peréwpa cf., e.g., Parmenides’ system of ste- 
phanai. How an account of ra xara yijs is 
connected again with an interest in the soul’s 
fate is shown by the myth of Er. See my 
‘Parmenides and Er’, 7.H.S. Ixxv. 59 ff. 


5 e.g. 260. ® 201 f. 

7 1484 ff. 

® The separate peace in the Acharnians, 
Demus and his servants in the Knights, the 
imprisonment of the juryman by his son in 
the Wasps, the Himmelfahrt of the Peace, cloud- 
cuckooland in the Birds, the women’s strike 
to end the war in the Lysistrata. 

9 See C.Q. xxxv. 7. 

10 It is to be observed that the four arts 
attributed to teachers like Hippias are the 
four divisions of mathematics said by Archy- 
tas (frg. 1) to be adeAda and that Plato in 
the Republic (530d) says that the Pythago- 
reans regarded astronomy and music as 
‘brother’ sciences. 
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original ideas of the Pythagorean society, that mathematics is the basis of a 
liberal education. 

Hippias’ principal interests are described more specifically in the Hippias 
Maior.' There Plato gives them as: astronomy, geometry, calculation, the 
meaning of letters and syllables, rhythms and harmonies. The last pair regarded 
as the basis of education remind us at once of the theories of Damon as they 
appear in the account of the primary education of the ‘guardians’ in Books 2 
and 3 of the Republic. Damon must then claim our attention in this connexion. 

The primary education of the guardians is ‘that which long experience has 
worked out’,? and seems to be basically that of contemporary Athenian boys. 
Literature is first examined, then dramatic representation ; and in both cases 
those types are defined that are suitable for the development of a good character. 
Finally music comes under scrutiny, and the Dorian and Phrygian dpyovia 
are selected as those which ‘will best express the accents of courage in the face of 
stern necessity and misfortune, and of temperance in prosperity won by peaceful 
pursuits’. Thus, Socrates points out, ‘we have, without noticing it, been purging 
our commonwealth of that luxurious excess we said it suffered from’.? ‘Next 
after the apyovia will come the principles governing rhythm, which will be 
not to aim at a great variety of metres but to discover the rhythms appropriate 
to a life of courage and self-control.’ Glaucon confesses his inability to say 
‘what kind of life each rhythm is suited to express’ (zoia . . . dolov Biov 
ppnpara). Socrates replies: ‘Well, we shall consult Damon on this question, 
which metres are expressive of meanness, insolence, frenzy, and other such 
evils, and which rhythms we must retain to express their opposites.’ 

Damon, then, is the expert in the theory of the connexion of rhythms, and 
probably also of dpyovia:, with character ; and in the sections that follow there 
is much that must derive from him both in ideas and terminology. Later, when 
the question of the preservation of the good commonwealth is discussed in 
Book 4, and the importance is emphasized of keeping intact the system of 
education, there is a further reference to Damon: ‘in short, then, those who 
keep watch over our commonwealth must take the greatest care not to over- 
look the least infraction of the rule against any innovation upon the established 
system of education either of the body or of the mind. . . . The introduction of 
novel fashions in music is a thing to beware of as endangering the whole fabric 
of society, whose most important conventions are unsettled by any revolution 
in that quarter. So Damon declares, and I believe him.’5 How this process is 
effected is shown a few lines later: ‘thé lawless spirit gains a lodgement, and 
spreads imperceptibly to manners and pursuits (74n Kai émurndeduara) ; and 
from these with gathering force invades men’s dealings with one another (7a 
mpos GAArjAous ovpBdAaa), and next goes on to attack the laws and the constitu- 
tions (rods vépous Kai woAvretas) with wanton recklessness, until it ends by over- 
throwing the whole structure of public and private life’. Damon’s theory seems 
not to be confined to 76n, but to have been extended to become a theory of 
politics as well. 

Damon is mentioned in two other dialogues of Plato. At the beginning of 
the Laches, as proof that Socrates is interested in the education of the young, 
Nicias mentions that Socrates recently introduced to him a music teacher for 
his son, ‘a pupil of Agathocles, Damon, who is not only a most attractive 
t 285 b. 2 376 e. # 400 b; cf. ibid. c. 

3 399 e. See below p. 205, n. 8. 5 424¢c. 
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musician but also in other respects as well as worthy a master as you could 
wish for young men of that age to go to school with’.! In the light of what we 
know of Damon from the Republic it seems clear that it was his theory of the 
connexion of music with character-building that makes him such an admirable 
teacher. That, no doubt, was the reason why Socrates recommended him. And 
later in the Laches, when Nicias equates courage and wisdom, Socrates remarks 
to Laches that Nicias ‘has acquired this wisdom from our companion Damon, 
and Damon constantly associates with Prodicus, who is supposed to be the 
cleverest of the sophists at distinguishing terms like these’. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that Damon associated with Prodicus, and that Socrates calls Damon here, 
as he calls Prodicus in the Hippias Mator,? his companion ; but there is no need 
to suppose that they had identical interests and that Damon shared Prodicus’ 
interest in synonyms any more than that he shared Socrates’ preoccupation with 
‘moral definitions’. Plato does, however, definitely attribute to Damon a belief 
in the identity of courage and wisdom, and that is interesting as an example of 
the educational doctrine that learning is the true basis of moral education. 
The final reference to Damon in Plato comes in the Alcibiades.3 “You rush 
off to politics,’ Socrates says to Alcibiades, ‘before you have finished your 
education. You are not the only one: every politician does it with a few excep- 
tions, among them perhaps your guardian Pericles.’ ‘Yes,’ replies Alcibiades, 
‘he is said to have acquired his wisdom not by the light of nature but as the 
result of attendance with many wise men, for example, Pythocleides and Anaxa- 
goras. And still at his present age he associates with Damon for this very 
purpose.’ The scholiast at this point says that Pythocleides was a teacher of 
divine+ music and a Pythagorean, and that his pupil was Agathocles; that 
Agathocles’ pupil was Lamprocles, and Lamprocles’ pupil Damon. These con- 
nexions are all quite plausible. If Pericles was born soon after 500 B.c., his 
music teacher Pythocleides, who like Simonides and Bacchylides came from 
the island of Ceos, might well have been in contact with the Pythagorean 
society at Croton, and its theories of mousike. Agathocles is said elsewhere to 
have been Pindar’s master,’ as well as Damon’s.® Lamprocles is interesting as the 
author of the famous hymn to Athena which is quoted by the Just Argument in 
the Clouds as the sort of thing boys sang under the good old system of education 
which led tosound morals.” The general character of Damon’s ‘set’ seems plain. 
In his Pericles Plutarch writes :* ‘most authorities say that Pericles’ teacher 
in music was Damon . . . but Aristotle says that he had a thorough musical 
training at the hands of Pythocleides.* Now Damon seems to have been a first- 
class sophist, but to have taken cover behind the name of music, concealing 
his cleverness from the multitude, but he actually associated with Pericles like 
a masseur and trainer with an athlete in the political arena.’° He was not, 
however, successful in hiding behind his lyre, but was ostracized as an ambitious 
friend of tyranny, supplying the comic poets with a butt. At any rate Plato 
represented someone as inquiring of him thus: ‘“‘first tell me, pray, they say 
you are the Cheiron who brought up Pericles?” ’ If Plutarch either himself 
had access to a comedy by a contemporary of Aristophanes which featured 


' 180 a. 2 282 c. 7 Clouds 967. $ Qt. 
3 118 b. 4 odpvns. ® The Alcibiades shows that there is no 
5 For reff. see Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. Gr. _ contradiction. 
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Damon or used a source which had access to it, his account is valuable. The 
picture of Damon as Pericles’ trainer is exactly in the manner of the old 
comedy. It is rather puzzling that Plato makes Protagoras' say about Aga- 
thocles and Pythocleides just what is said about Damon in Plutarch’s account. 
Protagoras claims that the ancient art of sophistry employed various disguises, 
poetry, teletai, gymnastics, while Agathocles the Athenian? being a great sophist 
employed the disguise of music, and so did Pythocleides of Ceos and many 
others. Protagoras declares that these people do not really deceive the authori- 
ties as to their real purpose, to educate men. He has no hesitation in declaring 
quite openly what he is doing, educating people, and a little later he defines 
this education as specific training in estate management and city government. 
It is possible that Plutarch is just imitating the Protagoras* or that the charge 
of ‘hiding behind their music’ was made in comedy against these music teachers 
who claimed also to be moral and political instructors, and that it is Protagoras 
who borrows it. In any case it seems plain that his contemporaries recognized 
that Damon and his associates were more than mere musicians. 

His ostracism appears to have taken place just about the time when the 
move against the Pythagoreans in Magna Graecia occurred. The ostracism is 
also mentioned in Plutarch’s Nicias, his Aristides (where the reason is given 
that he was thought to be 76 ¢poveiv wepurrds), and in Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens, where Pericles is said to have arranged payment of jurymen (in 451) 
to counter Cimon’s private munificence ovpBovAedoarros air@ <Adywvos>* 
Aapwvridov rod Oifbev ds edxer rv moAAGv eionyirns elvar T@ TTepixde? 51d Kat 
worpdxicav abrov dorepov.s An ostrakon found in Athens in 1914° bears the 
inscription 4apov Aapovdso which is evidence at all events that one person 
wanted him ostracized. I am inclined to accept the account of Aristotle and 
Plutarch, and suppose him ostracized shortly after 450. It seems most unlikely 
that he would have been ostracized at that date because he was thought to 
be Pericles’ political mentor, but it seems possible that he may have fallen a 
temporary victim to the unpopularity which Pythagoreans inspired in demo- 
cratic circles and which had such violent results in the West.? He returned to 
Athens later, since he appears in the Alcibiades as an associate of Pericles about 
432. It is in this later period that he would have become one of Socrates’ 
companions, and his connexion with Socrates explains the honoured place his 
views take in the Republic.® 

We have been considering the evidence for a common knowledge of the 


1 316e. said to have been ostracized after this. The 
2 6 duérepos. Here this undoubtedly means movement against the Pythagoreans in Ma- 





‘Athenian’. 

3 As J. and A. M. Adam suggest in the 
Pitt Press edition ad loc. 

+ Wyse, C.R. v. 227, but Sandys, ad loc., 
gives plenty of examples where a name and 
its patronymic form are used interchange- 
ably. There seems no reason to adopt the 
“Oabev given by Steph. Byz. s.v. “Oa, still less 
to suppose two men, a politician from Oca, 
and a musician from Oa. 

5 Nicias 6. 3, Aristides 1. '7, Const. Ath. 27. 4. 

6 Ath. Mitt. xl (1915), 21. 

7 The introduction of payment for jurors 
at Athens. is usually dated 451. Damon is 


gna Graecia took place about 450. It is pos- 
sible that Anaxagoras’ persecution belongs 
to this same period but I am inclined (see 
C.Q. xxxv [1941], p. 5, n. 2) to regard it as 
later and as a result of the decree of Dio- 
pithes (430). 

8 The application of Damon’s theories in 
the Republic leads to reform of the unregener- 
ate primitive society. It has always seemed to 
me strange that Plato should go through the 
process of reforming a society which he had 
only just, so to speak, created. The explana- 
tion may be that Damon, like Pythagoras, 
presented his theories as methods of reform. 
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Pythagoreans at Athens during the first forty years of Plato’s life, the sort of 
common knowledge which might have suggested to him that a more intimate 
acquaintance with them might release him from the impasse of frustration 
which he describes in the seventh Letter as preceding his journey to Magna 
Graecia. The account may be completed by two further items. Alcidamas 
writing about Thebes at the beginning of the fourth century says: ‘the chief 
men became philosophers and immediately the city prospered’.! It seems highly 
probable that he is referring to the effects of the arrival of the Pythagorean 
refugees, Philolaus and Lysis, since the latter became Epaminondas’ tutor. 
The remark shows an awareness of the political effects of their teaching. In 
the second place there is a passage from Isocrates’ Busiris. This Jebb dated 
to 391-390, but it is probably a little later. The speaker gives an account of the 
Egyptians who ‘by the priests’ aid had excellent health through the practice 
of medicine, and in their souls exhibited the practice of philosophy which is 
able to lay down laws and also to investigate physical reality. And while the 
elders were employed on the most important affairs they persuaded the younger 
men to pay no attention to pleasures but to spend their time on astronomy, 
calculations, and geometry, which some people praise as utilitarian while 
others try to show that they contribute most to a good moral character.’ The 
writer then proceeds to dilate upon the Egyptians’ reverence for the gods. 

‘I am not the first to notice this trait. Many in present and past times have 
done so, including Pythagoras of Samos who came to Egypt and became a 
disciple of the Egyptians and was the first to introduce philosophy to the Greeks 
and also paid particular attention to sacrificial and purificatory matters of 
ritual.’ The Busiris is a perfunctory piece of epideictic invention. Isocrates 

clearly has only the most superficial knowledge of either Busiris or Egypt. 

When he says that the Egyptians ‘exhibited in their souls the practice of philo- 

sophy which is able both to lay down laws and to investigate the nature of 
physical reality’ we begin to scent the quarry. When he describes the young 
men as being persuaded to give up pleasures and ‘spend their time on astrology, 

calculations, and geometry’, the scent is strong. But when he tells us that 
Pythagoras brought philosophy to Greece from Egypt, the quarry comes into 

full view. Isocrates has gratuitously given Egypt Pythagorean institutions, and 

then said that Pythagoras brought them to Greece. We must infer that Iso- 

crates knew the main lines of the Pythagorean achievement, in particular their 

belief in the value of mathematical training for the development of political 

arete. If Plato knew at least as much as this when he wrote the Gorgias, and his 

mind was turning to an educational solution to his political frustrations, it is 

understandable that Socrates should be presented to us in that dialogue as the 

true politikos, and that Callicles’ political immorality should be put down to 

his lack of a knowledge of geometry. 


III 


Isocrates states that Pythagoras first brought philosophy to Greece from 
Egypt. If we remove the part of this statement which depends on the fiction 


1 Aristotle, Rhet. 2. 23. 13989. 391. It certainly antedates the Republic. 

2 Hackforth (The Composition of Plato’s 3 The references in later literature to Py- 
Apology, p. 8) dates the Busiris in or about _thagoras’ journey to Egypt may well rest on 
388, Jebb (The Attic Orators,ji. 91) in 390 or this thinly disguised fabrication. 
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of the Busiris, we are left with the assertion that Pythagoras was the first 
philosophos in Greece. Now this is the burden of a story which Cicero quotes 
in the Tusculans from Heraclides Ponticus, and which was also vouched for by 
Sosicrates as we are told by Diogenes Laertius.' Heraclides says that Pythago- 
ras was the first to introduce the word philosophia, and was the first to call him- 
self philosophos. He adds that he explained to Leon, tyrant of Phlius, whom he 
met in that city on his way from Samos to Croton, what a philosophos was by 
the simile of the three classes of people to be found at the Games, the per- 
formers, the traders, and the spectators. Jaeger’s* rejection of the story as a 
fabrication of the later Academy is quite unwarranted. He thinks that in the 
Protrepticus Aristotle drew a parallel between the philosopher’s contemplation 
of reality and the sacred spectacle at Olympia; but it does not follow that 
Heraclides’ story was a fabrication, merely that Aristotle knew the story of 
Pythagoras and Leon. There is no ground for Jaeger’s sweeping statement: 
‘the Academy’s cult of Pythagoras . . . was a projection of the Academy itself 
and its number metaphysics into the half-mythical personality of Pythagoras, 
whom the Platonists venerated as the founder of the theoretic life, and whom 
they soon freely credited with the views of their own time and school’. Pytha- 
goras was very far from being a half-mythical personality and Isocrates at any 
rate knew that he was the first philosophos. 

There are further considerations which suggest that Heraclides’ story may 
be genuine. The characteristic of the philosopher-spectators which is empha- 
sized proves on examination to be their superiority, not their aloofness, to the 
money-makers and the athletes.’ At the time of the visit to Phlius Pythagoras 
was an itinerant Ionian sophos like Xenophanes, and his claim resembles Xeno- 
phanes’ assertion that his sophia was ‘better than the strength of men and 
horses’.* If, on the other hand, the story was fabricated in the Academy to set 
up Pythagoras as the founder of the theoretic life, it would have been not so 
much the superiority as the aloofness which the fabricator would have wanted 
to emphasize. He might just have done his job badly, but it must also be 
observed that the history of the Pythagorean society did not illustrate the aloof- 
ness of the philosopher from mundane affairs, it showed just the reverse. 

If Pythagoras introduced the term philosophos and its cognates, one might 
expect that they would at the outset carry Pythagorean overtones. In fact, 
there are four occurrences of these words before Plato, and in none is any 
special sense more than a possibility. If in Heraclitus fr. 35 ¢uAocddous avdpas 
means Pythagoreans, the remark gains point and its sense can be paralleled 
in two other fragments (81 and 129) where Heraclitus castigates Pythagorean 
polymathia. In Herodotus’ Croesus speaks of Solon’s wisdom and travels, ‘how 
thou hast traversed much ground to see the world in the pursuit of philosophy’ 
(¢Aocopewv), but the word appears to mean little more than Ionian geographi- 
cal inquiry. Later Solon’s philosophia takes on a more Pythagorean tinge when 
Xenophon speaks of the philosophia which enabled him to lay down the best 
laws for his country,® so that it is just possible that Herodotus uses the word 
anachronistically in a Pythagorean sense. The writer of the fifth-century 


! Cic. Tusc. 5. 3. 8, Her. Pont. fr. 88 esset spectare nihil sibi adquirentem, sic in 
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Hippocratic tract the Ancient Medicine! says that certain doctors and sophistai 
assert that you cannot understand medicine until you know what man is, reivec 
S¢ adroiow 6 Adyos eis drAocodpinv. The word here certainly seems to mean, not 
the mere pursuit of ioropia wepi dvcews but its pursuit as the background to 
something else. The philosopher-doctor is analogous to the philosopher- 
politician. With the last of this series, Pericles’ famous claim ¢:Aocododpev 
dvev padaxias,? we are plunged into the middle of the great Athenian debate 
about the new higher education. The argument starts for us with the Daitaleis 
of Aristophanes,’ and continues with the agon between the Just and the Unjust 
Logos in the Clouds. The students of the phrontisterion are certainly presented 
as padaxoi,* and Callicles in the Gorgias rebukes Socrates for the unmanliness 
of his life of philosophy,’ while Plato and Xenophon both leap to Socrates’ 
defence on this charge.® The debate seems a domestic Athenian one, and in 
it philosophia means the pursuit of any of the various forms of higher education. 


IV 


If, as seems unlikely, any Pythagorean colour still attached to the word 
philosophia and its cognates by the last quarter of the fifth century, it is clear 
that for Plato it would have been obliterated by the vivid personal experience 
he had of Socrates, whom he makes declare in the Apology? that God had 
enjoined him to live a life of philosophy, examining himself and others, and 
that he could not disobey. It seems probable that Socrates called himself a 
philosophos, though we cannot be certain. At first sight it seems odd that neither 
he nor his disciples are called philosophoi in the Clouds, but the word has probably 
been displaced by jokes like yvyai and pepipvocogictai. The Apology and the 
early and middle dialogues of Plato, supported by a careful use of comedy and 
Xenophon, leave us in no real doubt about Socrates’ character, methods, and 
beliefs. He is exhibited discussing the various aspects of arete, and employing 
a technique of conversation which could be described as verbal midwifery; 
he used everyday images, and was directed to ‘thé care of the soul’. We can 
well believe with Aristotle® that éaxrixoi Adyot and general definitions are all 
that can properly be attributed to him. If, when he adopted the name philo- 
sophia for his own vocation, it implied anything specific, this must have been 
quickly dissipated for himself and his associates, though not necessarily for his 
contemporaries,? by the highly idiomatic style he developed. Xenophon is no 
doubt right to describe him as discussing political subjects,’° but the Euthydemus, 
which was probably written about 390, shows how far Socrates was from the 
idea of the philosopher-statesman." Crito mentions an anonymous critic of the 
Socratic philosophia as it has been displayed in the preceding debate between 
the two experts Euthydemus and Dionysodorus on the one hand and Socrates 
on the other. This critic is described as one who was not a speaker and had 
never appeared in a law-court, but was said to be a real expert in the business 
(i.e. presumably, public affairs) and a clever man, and to compose clever /ogot. 


1 a0. See below, p. 216, © ® e.g. Plato, Symp. 219 ¢; Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 
2 Thue. 2. 40. 1. 2. 
3 e.g. fr. 237 ébuypodAourioaper. 7 2c. 


4 They are pale creatures whom Pheidip- 8 Met. M 107827. 
pides could never join if he is to look his ® e.g. the Clouds. 
fellow knights in the face again (119-20). 10 Mem. 1. 1. 16. 
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Damon or used a source which had access to it, his account is valuable. The 
picture of Damon as Pericles’ trainer is exactly in the manner of the old 
comedy. It is rather puzzling that Plato makes Protagoras' say about Aga- 
thocles and Pythocleides just what is said about Damon in Plutarch’s account, 
Protagoras claims that the ancient art of sophistry employed various disguises, 
poetry, teletai, gymnastics, while Agathocles the Athenian? being a great sophist 
employed the disguise of music, and so did Pythocleides of Ceos and many 
others. Protagoras declares that these people do not really deceive the authori- 
ties as to their real purpose, to educate men. He has no hesitation in declaring 
quite openly what he is doing, educating people, and a little later he defines 
this education as specific training in estate management and city government, 
It is possible that Plutarch is just imitating the Protagoras* or that the charge 
of ‘hiding behind their music’ was made in comedy against these music teachers 
who claimed also to be moral and political instructors, and that it is Protagoras 
who borrows it. In any case it seems plain that his contemporaries recognized 
that Damon and his associates were more than mere musicians. 

His ostracism appears to have taken place just about the time when the 
move against the Pythagoreans in Magna Graecia occurred. The ostracism is 
also mentioned in Plutarch’s Nicias, his Aristides (where the reason is given 
that he was thought to be 70 ¢povetv wepurrds), and in Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens, where Pericles is said to have arranged payment of jurymen (in 451) 
to counter Cimon’s private munificence ovpPovAedaavros ait <Aduwvos)4 
Aapwvridov rod Oinbev ds eddxer THY TOAAGY elonynrys etvar TS TTepixret S16 Kai 
worTpdkioav avrov vorepov.s An ostrakon found in Athens in 1914° bears the 
inscription Aapov Aapovdso which is evidence at all events that one person 
wanted him ostracized. I am inclined to accept the account of Aristotle and 
Plutarch, and suppose him ostracized shortly after 450. It seems most unlikely 
that he would have been ostracized at that date because he was thought to 
be Pericles’ political mentor, but it seems possible that he may have fallen a 
temporary victim to the unpopularity which Pythagoreans inspired in demo- 
cratic circles and which had such violent results in the West.” He returned to 
Athens later, since he appears in the Alcibiades as an associate of Pericles about 
432. It is in this later period that he would have become one of Socrates’ 
companions, and his connexion with Socrates explains the honoured place his 
views take in the Republic.8 

We have been considering the evidence for a common knowledge of the 
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Pitt Press edition ad loc. 

* Wyse, C.R. v. 227, but Sandys, ad loc., 
gives plenty of examples where a name and 
its patronymic form are used interchange- 
ably. There seems no reason to adopt the 
“Oafev given by Steph. Byz. s.v. “Oa, still less 
to suppose two men, a politician from Oea, 
and a musician from Oa. 

5 Nicias 6. 3, Aristides 1.7, Const. Ath. 27. 4. 

© Ath. Mitt. xl (1915), 21. 

7 The introduction of payment for jurors 
at Athens is usually dated 451. Damon is 


said to have been ostracized after this. The 
movement against the Pythagoreans in Ma- 
gna Graecia took place about 450. It is pos- 
sible that Anaxagoras’ persecution belongs 
to this same period but I am inclined (see 
C.Q.xxxv [1941], p. 5, n. 2) to regard it as 
later and as a result of the decree of Dio- 
pithes (430). 

8 The application of Damon’s theories in 
the Republic leads to reform of the unregener- 
ate primitive society. It has always seemed to 
me strange that Plato should go through the 
process of reforming a society which he had 
only just, so to speak, created. The explana- 
tion may be that Damon, like Pythagoras, 
presented his theories as methods of reform. 
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Pythagoreans at Athens during the first forty years of Plato’s life, the sort of 
common knowledge which might have suggested to him that a more intimate 
acquaintance with them might release him from the impasse of frustration 
which he describes in the seventh Letter as preceding his journey to Magna 
Graecia. The account may be completed by two further items. Alcidamas 
writing about Thebes at the beginning of the fourth century says: ‘the chief 
men became philosophers and immediately the city prospered’.! It seems highly 
probable that he is referring to the effects of the arrival of the Pythagorean 
refugees, Philolaus and Lysis, since the latter became Epaminondas’ tutor. 
The remark shows an awareness of the political effects of their teaching. In 
the second place there is a passage from Isocrates’ Busiris. This Jebb dated 
to 391-390, but it is probably a little later.2 The speaker gives an account of the 
Egyptians who ‘by the priests’ aid had excellent health through the practice 
of medicine, and in their souls exhibited the practice of philosophy which is 
able to lay down laws and also to investigate physical reality. And while the 
elders were employed on the most important affairs they persuaded the younger 
men to pay no attention to pleasures but to spend their time on astronomy, 
calculations, and geometry, which some people praise as utilitarian while 
others try to show that they contribute most to a good moral character.’ The 
writer then proceeds to dilate upon the Egyptians’ reverence for the gods. 
‘I am not the first to notice this trait. Many in present and past times have 
done so, including Pythagoras of Samos who came to Egypt and became a 
disciple of the Egyptians and was the first to introduce philosophy to the Greeks 
and also paid particular attention to sacrificial and purificatory matters of 
ritual.’ The Busiris is a perfunctory piece of epideictic invention. Isocrates 
clearly has only the most superficial knowledge of either Busiris or Egypt. 
When he says that the Egyptians ‘exhibited in their souls the practice of philo- 
sophy which is able both to lay down laws and to investigate the nature of 
physical reality’ we begin to scent the quarry. When he describes the young 
men as being persuaded to give up pleasures and ‘spend their time on astrology, 
calculations, and geometry’, the scent is strong. But when he tells us that 
Pythagoras brought philosophy to Greece from Egypt, the quarry comes into 
full view. Isocrates has gratuitously given Egypt Pythagorean institutions, and 
then said that Pythagoras brought them to Greece. We must infer that Iso- 
crates knew the main lines of the Pythagorean achievement, in particular their 
belief in the value of mathematical training for the development of political 
arete. If Plato knew at least as much as this when he wrote the Gorgias, and his 
mind was turning to an educational solution to his political frustrations, it is 
understandable that Socrates should be presented to us in that dialogue as the 
true politikos, and that Callicles’ political immorality should be put down to 
his lack of a knowledge of geometry. 


III 


Isocrates states that Pythagoras first brought philosophy to Greece from 
Egypt. If we remove the part of this statement which depends on the fiction 


1 Aristotle, Rhet. 2. 23. 13989. 391. It certainly antedates the Republic. 

? Hackforth (The Composition of Plato’s 3 The references in later literature to Py- 
Apology, p. 8) dates the Busiris in or about _thagoras’ journey to Egypt may well rest on 
388, Jebb (The Attic Orators,ii. g1) in 390 or _ this thinly disguised fabrication. 
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of the Busiris, we are left with the assertion that Pythagoras was the first 
philosophos in Greece. Now this is the burden of a story which Cicero quotes 
in the Tusculans from Heraclides Ponticus, and which was also vouched for by 
Sosicrates as we are told by Diogenes Laertius.! Heraclides says that Pythago- 
ras was the first to introduce the word philosophia, and was the first to call him- 
self philosophos. He adds that he explained to Leon, tyrant of Phlius, whom he 
met in that city on his way from Samos to Croton, what a philosophos was by 
the simile of the three classes of people to be found at the Games, the per- 
formers, the traders, and the spectators. Jaeger’s* rejection of the story as a 
fabrication of the later Academy is quite unwarranted. He thinks that in the 
Protrepticus Aristotle drew a parallel between the philosopher’s contemplation 
of reality and the sacred spectacle at Olympia; but it does not follow that 
Heraclides’ story was a fabrication, merely that Aristotle knew the story of 
Pythagoras and Leon. There is no ground for Jaeger’s sweeping statement: 
‘the Academy’s cult of Pythagoras . . . was a projection of the Academy itself 
and its number metaphysics into the half-mythical personality of Pythagoras, 
whom the Platonists venerated as the founder of the theoretic life, and whom 
they soon freely credited with the views of their own time and school’. Pytha- 
goras was very far from being a half-mythical personality and Isocrates at any 
rate knew that he was the first philosophos. 

There are further considerations which suggest that Heraclides’ story may 
be genuine. The characteristic of the philosopher-spectators which is empha- 
sized proves on examination to be their superiority, not their aloofness, to the 
money-makers and the athletes.’ At the time of the visit to Phlius Pythagoras 
was an itinerant Ionian sophos like Xenophanes, and his claim resembles Xeno- 
phanes’ assertion that his sophia was ‘better than the strength of men and 
horses’.* If, on the other hand, the story was fabricated in the Academy to set 
up Pythagoras as the founder of the theoretic life, it would have been not so 
much the superiority as the aloofness which the fabricator would have wanted 
to emphasize. He might just have done his job badly, but it must also be 
observed that the history of the Pythagorean society did not illustrate the aloof: 
ness of the philosopher from mundane affairs, it showed just the reverse. 

If Pythagoras introduced the term philosophos and its cognates, one might 
expect that they would at the outset carry Pythagorean overtones. In fact, 
there are four occurrences of these words before Plato, and in none is any 
special sense more than a possibility. If in Heraclitus fr. 35 ¢uAoaddous avdpas 
means Pythagoreans, the remark gains point and its sense can be paralleled 
in two other fragments (81 and 129) where Heraclitus castigates Pythagorean 
polymathia. In Herodotus’ Croesus speaks of Solon’s wisdom and travels, ‘how 
thou hast traversed much ground to see the world in the pursuit of philosophy’ 
(ftAocodewv), but the word appears to mean little more than Ionian geographi- 
cal inquiry. Later Solon’s philosophia takes on a more Pythagorean tinge when 
Xenophon speaks of the philosophia which enabled him to lay down the best 
laws for his country,® so that it is just possible that Herodotus uses the word 
anachronistically in a Pythagorean sense. The writer of the fifth-century 


' Cic. Tusc. 5. 3. 8, Her. Pont. fr. 88 esset spectare nihil sibi adquirentem, sic in 


Wehrli; Diog. Laert. 8. 8. vita longe omnibus studiis contemplationem 
2 Aristotle, Eng. tr., pp. 97 f. rerum cognitionemque praestare’. 
3 The spectators are ‘genus . . . maxime 4 D.-K. B 2. 11-12. 3 4. 90. 2 
ingenuum’. Again ‘ut illic liberalissimum © Symp. 8. 39. 
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Hippocratic tract the Ancient Medicine’ says that certain doctors and sophistai 
assert that you cannot understand medicine until you know what man is, reivec 
§¢ adroiow 6 Adyos eis gAocodinv. The word here certainly seems to mean, not 
the mere pursuit of icropia wepi d¥cews but its pursuit as the background to 
smething else. The philosopher-doctor is analogous to the philosopher- 
politician. With the last of this series, Pericles’ famous claim ¢:Aocogodpev 
avev padaxias,* we are plunged into the middle of the great Athenian debate 
about the new higher education. The argument starts for us with the Daitaleis 
of Aristophanes,’ and continues with the agon between the Just and the Unjust 
Logos in the Clouds. The students of the phrontisterion are certainly presented 
as paAaxot,* and Callicles in the Gorgias rebukes Socrates for the unmanliness 
of his life of philosophy,> while Plato and Xenophon both leap to Socrates’ 
defence on this charge.® The debate seems a domestic Athenian one, and in 
it philosophia means the pursuit of any of the various forms of higher education. 


IV 


If, as seems unlikely, any Pythagorean colour still attached to the word 
philosophia and its cognates by the last quarter of the fifth century, it is clear 
that for Plato it would have been obliterated by the vivid personal experience 
he had of Socrates, whom he makes declare in the Apology? that God had 
enjoined him to live a life of philosophy, examining himself and others, and 
that he could not disobey. It seems probable that Socrates called himself a 
philosophos, though we cannot be certain. At first sight it seems odd that neither 
he nor his disciples are called philosophoi in the Clouds, but the word has probably 
been displaced by jokes like yuyai and pepipvocogiorai. The Apology and the 
early and middle dialogues of Plato, supported by a careful use of comedy and 
Xenophon, leave us in no real doubt about Socrates’ character, methods, and 
beliefs. He is exhibited discussing the various aspects of arete, and employing 
a technique of conversation which could be described as verbal midwifery ; 
he used everyday images, and was directed to ‘the care of the soul’. We can 
well believe with Aristotle® that émaxrixoi Adyou and general definitions are all 
that can properly be attributed to him. If, when he adopted the name philo- 
sophia for his own vocation, it implied anything specific, this must have been 
quickly dissipated for himself and his associates, though not necessarily for his 
contemporaries,® by the highly idiomatic style he developed. Xenophon is no 
doubt right to describe him as discussing political subjects,'® but the Euthydemus, 
which was probably written about 390, shows how far Socrates was from the 
idea of the philosopher-statesman."' Crito mentions an anonymous critic of the 
Socratic philosophia as it has been displayed in the preceding debate between 
the two experts Euthydemus and Dionysodorus on the one hand and Socrates 
on the other. This critic is described as one who was not a speaker and had 
never appeared in a law-court, but was said to be a real expert in the business 
(ie. presumably, public affairs) and a clever man, and to compose clever /ogot. 


™ 20. See below, p. 216. 6 e.g. Plato, Symp. 219 €; Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 
* Thuc. 2. 40. 1. 2. 
3 e.g. fr. 237 epuxpodourjoaper. 7 2c. 
+ They are pale creatures whom Pheidip- 8 Met. M 1078°27. 
pides could never join if he is to look his 9 e.g. the Clouds. 
fellow knights in the face again (119-20). 10 Mem. 1. 1. 16. 
5 485 d. 304 d ff. 


4599 .3/4 re 
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‘Now I understand’, says Socrates, ‘it was of these people that I was just going 
to speak myself. They are the people whom Prodicus described as the border. 
ground between philosopher and politician, yet they fancy that they are the 
wisest of mankind, and that they not merely are but are thought so by a great 
many people; and accordingly they feel that it is only the followers of philo- 
sophy (alone) who stand in the way of their universal renown. . . . For they 
consider themselves to be in very truth the wisest, but find that caught in 
private conversation they are cut off short by Euthydemus and his like. This 
concern of theirs is very natural, since they regard themselves as moderately 
versed in philosophy, moderately too in politics, on quite reasonable grounds: 
for they have dipped in to both as far as they needed, and, evading all the 
risk and struggle, are content to gather the fruits of wisdom.”! Taylor 
is certainly right in rejecting the simple identification of this critic with 
Isocrates.? It is quite likely, as many have thought, that Plato has Isocrates 
and his brand of philosophia at the back of his mind, but since Isocrates 
would have been only 17 years old at the dramatic date of the dialogue | 
find it hard to believe that when he takes so much pains to make the reference 
to Isocrates in the Phaedrus* chronologically acceptable he should have no such 
scruples here. Admittedly he names no one, but I do not believe that he would 
have made the reference at all unless he knew that there were people in Athens 
at the time of the Archidamian war who satisfied the description. It is not 
clear what kind of higher education is covered by ‘philosophy’: it might have 
been eristic, or Prodicus’ own preoccupations, or Hippias’ and Antiphon’s 
scientific and mathematical interests; the last-named also composed political 
logoi,* and may have been the person under reference. 

The implied conclusion of the Euthydemus is an unresolved paradox, which 
reflects Plato’s frustration. The only way to become a statesman is not to be- 
come a statesman, or even to mix philosophy with statesmanship, but to devote 
one’s life to the discovery of true moral values through the Socratic philosophia. 
At the climax of the Gorgias the paradox is stated. Socrates claims that he is 
the true politikos, spending his life as he does in the tendance of his own and 
his friends’ souls, so that justice may be implanted in them and injustice re- 
moved. In the Gorgias, however, as I have suggested, the influence of Pytha- 
gorean ideas on Plato begins to be felt. ‘To use Cicero’s words, he was beginning 
to combine the charm and conversational dexterity of Socrates with the Pytha- 
gorean mystique and their emphasis on geometry and other ‘arts’. Socrates 
appeals to the wise men who ‘say that heaven and earth and gods and men 
are held together by communion and friendship’. It transpires that this bond 
is a numerical one, the progression known as the geometric (2:4:8:16:32). 
Callicles is selfish, anti-social, because he ‘neglects geometry’.5 This is indeed 
the Pythagorean mystique and an unusual degree of importance to be attached 
to geometry. 

We shall never know the exact circumstances which caused Plato’s thoughts 





1 Tr. W. R. M. Lamb; Loeb ed. 

2 Plato the Man and His Work, p. 101. He 
suggests Antiphon. 

3 Phaedrus 278 e. 

* See Thucydides 8. 68. 1: in particular 
the phrase xparioros evOupnOivar yevopevos 
kal & yvoin eizeiy Kal és pev Sipov od mapimy 


ov” és a\Aov aydva éxovaos ovdéva, which 
seems to find an echo in Euthydemus: #xo7a 
SEO rey 8 PALER: 
vy tov Mia pyrwp, ovd5é ofuar muwmor’ avrov 
99 , > LENE 
emt dSuxacrhpiov avaBeBnxévar’ add’ ématew 
abrov dact wepi tot mpdypatos v7 Tov Aia Kai 
Sewov efvac Kat Sewovs Adyous auvriBévac. 


5 508 a. 
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to turn to Pythagoreanism. There may have been some contact with the 
Pythagorean centres at Phlius and Thebes. Or it may have been that the 
thwarted political ambitions which he speaks of in the seventh Letter, tem- 
porarily set at rest by the powerful impact of the Socratic philosophia, had begun 
to stir again. We may perhaps guess that he had heard of the successful 
philosopher-statesman Archytas. At any rate we can see that by the time he 
wrote the Gorgias he knew enough about the Pythagoreans for it to be reason- 
able for us to accept the motive Cicero gives for his journey to Italy ‘to make 
a thorough study of the discoveries of Pythagoras’. When he arrived in Italy, 
Cicero tells us, he met Archytas and Timaeus, acquired from Philolaus, who 
was probably then at Tarentum, certain records of the Pythagorean society, 
‘and gave his attention to the remaining companions of Pythagoras and to their 
peculiar studies’. 

In the seventh Letter Plato recalls that he had been held back from political 
life by the feeling that nothing could be done without trustworthy friends and 
supporters. The social institutions of archaic Greek society would, Plato seems 
to have realized, have provided him with a natural hetaireia, his age-group 
(dunAcxin), just as they provided Telemachus with oarsmen in his time of need." 
In Croton it appears that Pythagoras had brought in the institutions of the old 
world to reform the new, and formed his society of young men on just these 
ancient foundations recreated with a conscious archaism. The old Ionian 
common meals of the neoi had been the occasion for poets to exercise their 
sophia as the educators of adult men. In Croton the new sophos developed a 
new paideia based largely on mathematics and issuing in political action. In 
this institution Plato clearly found the solution to his problem. It was a drastic 
solution indeed, more drastic than the Socratic politike, in which the individual 
‘cared for’ the souls of his pupils, one or two at a time. The drawback to the 
Socratic politike had been its ineffectiveness, the fatal isolation and vulnerability 
of the politikos. It is true that the Pythagorean synedria had run into trouble in 
the end, but they had achieved much and enjoyed a long period of ascendancy, 
and Archytas remained as a surviving example of a successful Pythagorean 
statesman. Plato’s contact with the surviving Pythagoreans seems to have con- 
vinced him that something like the Crotonian synedrion would provide ‘the 
trustworthy friends and supporters’ necessary for successful political reform. 

It is at any rate certain that shortly after his return from Italy he founded 
the Academy, an institution which took the form of a thiasos devoted to the 
worship of the Muses, as the Crotonian synedrion may have been,’ and ‘designed 
primarily as a training school for practical statesmen’. At about the same time 
he wrote the Republic, to expound a theory of justice as the bond which under 
ideal conditions holds together the three parts of the soul in the individual man, 
and the three classes in the city, in such a way that the rational part rules. 
The bond which holds together the cosmos of soul and state is, however, no 
longer the geometric progression as in the Gorgias, but a numerical bond of 
the same general kind, the harmonic progression. The change is significant, 
and I shall revert to it in an appendix. 


' Od. 3. 363-4. seion but it is not unlikely. Boyancé, La Culte 

2 There is much to connect Pythagoras at des Muses chez les Philosophes Grecs, pp. 237 f., 
Croton with the worship of the Muses (see argues that it did. For the Muses in the 
C.Q. Ns. vi. 145f.). There is no direct Academy see Boyancé, op. cit., pp. 248 ff. 
evidence that the synedrion met in the Mou- 
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The central part of the Republic is concerned with the higher education of 
the philosophic guardians, the rational part of the ideal city. The subjects 
which are to produce the true philosophic rulers are: arithmetic, plane and 
solid geometry, astronomy, and harmonics—just those subjects in fact which 
we associate with the Pythagorean paideia—and finally dialectic, the coping. 
stone of the rest, which is not Pythagorean at all but inserted as recognition 
of the pre-eminence of the Socratic discipline.! The table displays the reconcilia- 
tion which Plato was able to effect, at any rate in the sphere of metaphysics, 
between his two masters. In the sphere of politics, however, it was not a case 
of reconciliation. The Socratic doctrine of the Apology that ‘he who would fight 
for the right must have a private station, not a public one” has been replaced 
by the conclusion that ‘there is one change, not a small one certainly, nor an 
easy one, but possible, that philosophers become kings in their countries, or 
kings philosophers’.? Immediately before the passage in Book 6 in which the 
possibility of philosophic rule is set out, Plato gives us a passage in which the 
two attitudes, the old and the new, are put side by side :* 


‘One who has joined the small company of philosophers and tasted the 
happiness that is their portion ; who has watched the frenzy of the multitude 
and seen that there is no soundness in the conduct of public life, nowhere 
an ally at whose side a champion of justice could hope to escape destruction ; 
but that like a man fallen among wild beasts, if he should refuse to take part 
in their misdeeds and could not hold out alone against the fury of all, he 
would be destined, before he could be of any service to his country or his 
friends, to perish, having done no good to himself or to anyone else—one 
who has weighed all this keeps quiet and goes his own way, like the traveller 
who takes shelter under a wall from a driving storm of dust and hail; and 
seeing lawlessness spreading on all sides, is content if he can keep his hands 
clean from iniquity while this life lasts, and when the end comes take his 
departure, with good hopes, in serenity and peace.® 

‘Surely, said Adeimantus, that would be no small achievement. 

‘Yes; but far less than he might achieve, if his lot were cast in a society 
congenial to his nature, where he could grow to his full height and save his 
country as well as himself.’ 


The last sentence looks like the outcome of his journey to Italy, and the 
experience he had there found of societies directed by philosophic statesmen. 
By drastic treatment, and good luck, society could after all be reformed. 


APPENDIX A 


The date of the Phaedo 
The conclusion that the founding of the Academy and the writing of the 
Republic are the direct outcome of the visit to Italy has a certain bearing on 
the date of the composition of the Phaedo. 


1 522 c—531 d. hopes of a political career and withdrawn to 
2 gs:6 ff. his task of training philosopher-statesmen in 
3 473 b. the Academy.’ I do not agree. The position 
4 Trs. by Cornford. described is that of Plato before he was 


5 Cornford notes (in his translation): ‘this brought to feel that he could realize his 
last sentence alludes to the position of Plato _ political ambitions through the Academy. 
himself, after he had renounced his early 
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The dialogue is related by Phaedo of Elis to the Pythagorean Echecrates of 
Phlius, and Socrates’ chief interlocutors are Simmias and Cebes, who have 
listened to lectures by Philolaus at Thebes on the subject of suicide. After the 
Gorgias it marks a further state in the permeation of Plato’s thought by Pytha- 
gorean ideas. While earlier, in contrast to the agnosticism of the Apology," 
Socrates in the Meno? has accepted the immortality of the soul as ‘the doctrine 
of certain priests and priestesses who are concerned with such matters’ and 
argues for it on the basis of the theory of anamnesis, in the Phaedo he is repre- 
sented as spending his last hours in trying to impart to his friends his faith that 
‘after death a man will, as in life, be under the care of good and wise gods, 
and, perhaps, in the company of the best men of the past’. The main subject of 
the dialogue is, then, the most famous of the Pythagorean doctrines, and one 
for which Pythagoras seems to have been famous before he reached Italy.* 

In the introduction to his recent translation and commentary, Hackforth 
suggests that ‘it is not unreasonable to believe that the Phaedo was written after 
Plato’s return from Magna Graecia but before he founded the Academy, in 
the interval when Plato was still repelled from active participation in politics, 
and had not yet thought of a solution of his personal problem in which his 
personal and political interests might be fruitfully combined’. He places the 
Phaedo after the journey to Italy because he feels that the development of the 
theory of Forms in the Phaedo was due to his direct acquaintance with the 
Pythagorean mathematicians, in particular Archytas. This latter argument 
does not seem to carry much weight. Higher mathematics, astronomy, geo- 
metry, and the theory of numbers were all the subject of lectures at Athens 
at the close of the fifth century. If Plato was to be drawn ‘to the fixity of 
mathematical objects and mathematical truths as against the impermanence 
of sensibles and of propositions about them’, this experience could as well have 
been his in the lecture rooms of Hippias and Theodorus at Athens as in the 
company of Archytas at Tarentum. The Phaedo may well have been completed 
before the journey. The Pythagorean connexions in the dialogue are all main- 
land ones, with Phlius and Thebes. If he had written it after his journey, is he 
not likely to have given it a west Greek setting, or at any rate to have given it 
west Greek connexions ? I find it difficult to believe that if he came back from 
Italy with his mind full of the ideas which produced the Republic he should 
have sat down to write the Phaedo. If the arguments I have been putting for- 
ward are accepted, it follows that the Phaedo must be placed with the Gorgias 
in a period before the journey when Plato had begun to be influenced by 
Pythagorean ideas introduced to Athens by teachers like Damon and Hippias, 
and also emanating from the Pythagoreans at Phlius and Thebes. 


APPENDIX B 
Archytas and Plato 


I noticed, when the theory of justice or social order put forward in the 
Republic was being considered, that it differed from the theory mentioned briefly 
in the Gorgias. In the latter dialogue the formula which is the basis of the social 
and physical order is the geometric’ proportion, progression or mean, 2:4:8. 

t gocf. 2 81a. cause the simplest example of it, 2:4:8:16, 

3 63 b. 4 See C.Q.N.s. vi. 137. exhibits the series of line, square, cube, 

5 It may have been called geometric be- double-cube. 
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The series is called in Greek an iodrns or equality because it represents a fair 
system of what we should call differentials between powers which are not in 
fact equal. In the geometric proportion the difference between one power and 
the next is similar, four is twice two, eight is twice four, and so on. Such an 
equitable system of differentials is regarded as a bond, because it does hold 
together the different powers in a numerical system or framework. In the case 
of the simple arithmetical progression 2: 4:6 the difference between one power 
and the next is also the same, four is two-more than two, six is two more than 
four. The superiority of the geometrical progression as a basis for social order 
lies in its greater fairness. Whereas in the arithmetical progression the differen- 
tial was the same (i.e. in our example two) whatever the power of the terms 
might be, in the case of the geometrical progression the differential (‘twice’) 
although in one sense the same is nevertheless absolutely greater in proportion 
to the power of the terms (i.e. four is twice two, and eight is twice four, but 
the differential is two in the case of the lower pair of terms and four in the 
case of the higher pair). This application of a mathematical formula to politics 
is exactly in the Pythagorean manner, and in view of the early society’s pre- 
occupation with geometry we can have little hesitation in regarding it as part 
of the doctrine of the first Pythagoreans which had found its way to Athens. 
The bond of unity in the Republic is the harmonic isotes. As sophrosyne, ‘the 
agreement of the better and the worse parts as to which must rule both in the 
city and in the individual’ it is described in terms of a musical harmony.'! 
As dikatosyne, the bond of unity of the soul, which is the pattern of the larger 
unity of the city,” is described as follows: the just man ‘sets his house in order, 
by self-mastery and discipline coming to be at peace with himself, and bringing 
into tune those three parts like the terms in the proportion of a musical scale, 
the highest and the lowest notes, and the mean between them, with all the 
intermediate intervals’. The numerical relationship of the highest (Aypate), 
middle (mese), and lowest (nete) notes in the scale may be set out as the pro- 
gression 6:8:12. Eight is the harmonic mean between six and twelve, i.e. eight 
exceeds the first term, six, by two, and eight is exceeded by the last term, 
twelve, by four: the similarity of the differential lying in the fact that two (by 
which the first term is exceeded by the second) is the same proportion of the 
first term, as four (by which the last term exceeds the second) is a proportion 
of the last term, the proportion being in both cases a third (2/6, 4/12). From 
the Pythagorean point of view this bond of unity was even more desirable than 
the geometric proportion, since it recognizes merit to an even greater degree, 
i.e. the bigger the term the absolute interval between it and the next beneath 
it is even larger than in the geometric, and its connexion with music no doubt 
recommended it as well. Now we are told that Pythagoras discovered the theory 
of means,’ and knew of three, the arithmetic, geometric, and sub-contrary, 
but that the third was named harmonic by Archytas and Hippasus.* In a frag- 
ment of Archytas’ work on music the three proportions are defined and _ the 
third is described as ‘the sub-contrary which we call harmonic’. These facts 


1 431d ff. have been considering. 

2 In Cicero’s Commonwealth the only 3 Heath, Greek Mathematics, pp. 84 f. The 
duty of the philosophic rector is to produce accepted text of Proclus (on Eucl. 1. 65. 19) 
harmony in the state through imitation of is now rv tadv ava Adyov mpaypareiav. 
himself. The whole passage De Rep. 2. 42 is + Iamblichus in Wicom. 100. 149 ff. 
an excellent commentary on the ideas we 
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suggest very strongly that Plato’s acquaintance with Archytas was the cause 
of his adoption of the harmonic proportion as the bond of unity in soul and 
state in the Republic. Not only did he employ the name harmonic among the 
first, but in a work on mathematics he gives an interesting account of the social 
application of such logismoi, or systems of differentials :' ‘a formula once found 
stops party strife and increases concord. For when the formula is accepted there 
is no aggression but a state of equality (isotes).’ We may compare this with 
what Plato says of sophrosyne in the Republic :? ‘extending throughout the whole 
gamut of the State it produces a consonance of all its elements from the weakest 
to the strongest as measured by any standard you like to take—wisdom, bodily 
strength, numbers, or wealth’. 

It may be possible to identify a further debt which Plato owes to his meeting 
with Archytas on his first visit to Italy. In the Gorgias Plato gives a traditional 
account of ‘the things beneath the earth’ and the soul’s fate there’, the sort of 
story he is likely to have learnt from ‘the priests and priestesses who are con- 
cerned with such matters’ whom he mentioned in the Meno.* In the Phaedo a 
traditional underworld is combined rather incongruously with a virtually 
spherical earth.5 But in the Myth of Er we have a number of new elements. 
The route to the Isles of the Blest is replaced by the chasmata in the heavens, 
through one of which the souls go up soiled from their earthly life, and through 
the other they come down from the heavens ‘clean and purified’ and ‘having 
seen sights of inexpressible beauty’.® Plato seems to have in mind here the 
procession of souls which he subsequently describes so vividly in the Phaedrus.” 
It is the route dvw Sua 70d odpavod, in the words of the Republic, or axpay émi rhv 
iroupdnov aida... mpos avavres, as the Phaedrus puts it. On the route the 
souls have the purifying vision of ra €£w rod odpavod, the ‘sights of inexpressible 
beauty’ in ‘the place above the heavens’. 

It seems possible that the innovation of the heavenly journey is due to 
Archytas. In the first book of the Odes (28) Horace addresses Archytas and says : 
‘nec quidquam tibi prodest aerias tentasse domos animoque rotundum per- 
currisse polum morituro’. ‘You are going to die, Archytas, and it is no help 
to you that you tried to reach the mansions of the sky, and in soul traversed 
the dome of heaven.’ It is usual to translate animo as ‘mind’ and suppose that 
Horace is presenting a vivid picture of Archytas, like Newton, ‘voyaging o’er 
strange seas of thought’ in astronomy. But the context is against this interpreta- 
tion. Astronomy imparts no hopes of immortality, whereas accounts of the 
soul’s fate after death have this purpose. The three lines or so before the passage 
quoted, in which Archytas is described as ‘measurer of the sea and earth and 
of the infinite sand’, have their own point. Although he is this, yet ‘a small 
tribute of a little dust near the shore at Matinum confines’ him. The argument 
is not: ‘in spite of being a great mathematician and astronomer he is neverthe- 
less dead’, but rather: ‘in spite of his measurements of the immensely great 
and infinitely numerous his mortal remains take up little space and require 
a small amount of dust to cover them; in spite of his theories of the journey 


1 D-K. 47 B 3. the other to Tartarus’. 
2 431 d. * Sr a. 
3 The three judges, Minos, Rhadaman- 5 Cf. 110 b and 112¢. 
thus, and Aeacus, ‘wiii give judgement in the ® 614 c-615 a. See my ‘Parmenides and 


meadow at the cross-roads from which lead Er’, 7.H.S. Ixxv (1955), 65 f. 
the two roads, one to the isles of the Blest, 7 246 e, f. 
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of the soul over the vault of heaven and its vision of mansions of the sky he 
was doomed to die and enjoy no immortality’. As he says in lines 15-16, ‘but 
a common night awaiteth every man, and death’s path must be trodden once 
and for all (semel, i.e. there is no reincarnation)’. 


APPENDIX C 


The Platonic and Isocratean philosophia 


In the Phaedrus,! writing after the foundation of the Academy, Plato contrasts 
his conception of philosophia with the training for public life given by the schools 
of rhetoric. We have already noticed the passage in the Ancient Medicine* which 
contains one of the pre-Platonic usages of the word philosophia. Some people, 
the author says, insist that the study of medicine must be preceded by the 
knowledge 6 7 éorw avOpwros, but such treatment reiver eis Proaodinv. Plato 
seems to refer to this passage in the Phaedrus, when, answering Phaedrus’ 
question how can one attain the art of the true rhetorician, Socrates declares 
that he is not surprised that Pericles became the most finished exponent of 
rhetoric there ever was: maoat doa peydAa Ta&v Texvav mpoodéovrar adoAEcyias 
kal peTewpodroyias dicews mépt. From the study of physis alone can come mental 
elevation (76 dynAovody rodro) and a thoroughly finished execution. Pericles 
came across the right man in Anaxagoras, and ‘enriching himself with meteoro- 
logia and coming to recognize the nature of wisdom and folly—on which topics 
of course Anaxagoras was always discoursing—he drew from that source and 
applied to the art of rhetoric what was suitable thereto’. Socrates then proceeds 
to compare rhetoric and medicine, the one concerned with the soul, the other 
with the body, and notes that if we are to believe Hippocrates we cannot 
understand the nature of the body without understanding the nature of body 
in general (that is to say, in the words of the Ancient Medicine, 6 71 éarw avOpw- 
mos. And that treatment (logos) reivet eis piAocopinv). What Socrates is saying 
is that the philosopher-statesman is like the philosopher-doctor, in so far as 
both base their techne upon physis. This is the veritable Pythagorean idea, and 
is remote from the true Socratic attitude of the Euthydemus* that the philosopher 
and the statesman must keep each to his own job, and also from the true 
Socratic attitude of the Phaedo* that the philosopher must turn away from 
inquiry into physical nature and devote himself to the care of the soul. 

The Phaedrus ends with the famous message to Isocrates:5 ‘Isocrates is still 
young, Phaedrus, but I do not mind telling you the future I prophesy for 
him. . . . It seems to me that his natural powers give him a superiority over 
anything that Lysias has achieved in literature, and also that in point of 
character he is of nobler composition ; hence it would not surprise me if with 
advancing years he made all his literary predecessors look like small fry ; that 
is, supposing him to persist in the actual type of writing in which he engages 
at present; still more so if he should become dissatisfied with such work, and 
sublimer impulse lead him to do greater things. For that mind of his contains 
an innate tincture of philosophy.’ 

Socrates has just said that speech-writers like Lysias, poets like Homer, and 
‘authors of political compositions under the name of laws’ like Solon, can be 

1 269 c-272 b. 3 304 d ff. 

2 20: see W. H. S. Jones, Philosophy and + 96 a. 

Medicine in Ancient Greece, pp. 16-20. 5 278 e. 
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called philosophic if they ‘do their work with a knowledge of the truth’ and 
can defend and criticize their own writings. This knowledge of the truth is 
pre-eminently the knowledge of the moral eide, since by means of the theory 
of Forms Plato has been able to elevate Socrates’ pursuit of moral definitions, 
his mpaypareia rept tas 7OKas dperds, to the level of a science of truth on an 
equality at least with the older sciences, physics and mathematics. Indeed in 
the Republic dialectic as the ‘coping stone’ of the higher education of the 
guardians occupies a position superior to arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 

By the time the Phaedrus was written, Isocrates was in the full tide of his 
career. His philosophy, as he called it, was very different from Plato’s, and the 
difference was just this, that there was no place in training of practical states- 
men for any but practical subjects. 

At the outset of his career, in the speech Against the Sophists,? he outlines his 
theory of the proper training of the rhetor, and although the pursuit is given 
the name of philosophia, there is nothing in it beyond the exercise of the art of 
speaking. Later, in the Antidosis, written towards the end of his life, he explains 
himself more fully. He is prepared to say that the study of astronomy and 
geometry is profitable, not as much as the professors of those subjects claim, 
but more than some others think. He admits that they are of no use to us in 
after-life ; but he regards them as useful for mind-training and mind-sharpening. 
He is unwilling to give these subjects the name of philosophy, calling them 
rather a gymnastic of the mind and a preparation for philosophy. ‘I would 
therefore advise young men to spend some time on these studies, but not allow 
their minds to be dried up by these barren subtleties, nor to be stranded on 
the speculations of the ancient sophists.’ And, making it clear that he means 
physical philosophers by this term, he proceeds to quote the physical doctrines 
of Empedocles, Ion, Alcmaeon, Parmenides, Melissus, and Gorgias. ‘I hold 
that men who want to do some good in the world must banish utterly from 
their interests all vain speculations and all activities that have no bearing on 
our lives.’ His philosophia is, he claims, very simple. ‘I hold him to be wise who 
is able by his power of conjecture to arrive generally at the right course, and 
I hold that man to be a philosopher who occupies himself with the studies from 
which he will most quickly gain that kind of insight.’ His paideia is based on 
an ambition to speak well, the desire to persuade his hearers and a concentra- 
tion on ‘seizing the advantage’. The up-and-coming orator will choose honour- 
able cases to plead, he will consider such great and edifying examples as have 
a bearing on his case, and he will be moulded by them in character not only 
while getting up his brief but also for the rest of his life. He will do his best to 
gain a good reputation among his fellows, and to gain their goodwill. He will 
‘seize the advantage in the good rather than in the bad things of life’. In con- 
clusion, Isocrates complains that common opinion gives the appellation of 
philosopher to men who ignore our practical needs and delight in the terato- 
logia (hocus-pocus or mumbo-jumbo) of the ancient physical philosophers, but 
refuse this name to ‘those who pursue and practise those studies which will 


‘ enable us to govern wisely both our own households and the commonwealth— 


which should be the objects of our toil, of our study, and of our every act’. 


1 Met. 107817. Cf. T. B. L. Webster, Art as mathematical universals. This was his in- 
and Literature in Fourth Century Athens, p. 45:  terpretation of Socrates’ message.’ 
‘Plato passionately desired to give ethical 2 17-18. 
universals the same kind of permanent reality 3 261 ff. 
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This is the voice of Protagoras, scoffing at Hippias’ mathematics, and 
claiming to teach just what the young men come to learn, practical economics 
and politics. It is fascinating to observe how Isocrates has exactly reversed 
Plato’s terminology, so that while the former’s practical, purely professional 
training becomes philosophy, those who are concerned with physis are left with 
the name of sophist. ‘Philosopher’ and ‘sophist’ are labels now attached respec- 
tively to those teachers who do and those who do not subscribe to the speaker’s 
views of the proper subjects for higher education. Socrates appears to have 
taken a position in between the two extreme views. While he shared the Prota- 
gorean view that ‘the arts’ were rather a waste of tine, he regarded the purely 
professional exercises in rhetoric and estate management as dangerously trivial, 
Instead he evolved his own dialectical investigation of arete. Plato recognizes 
the supremacy of dialectic, but ‘brings’ Socrates ‘back against his will and 
forces’ him ‘into the arts, teaching him arithmetic and astronomy and geo- 
metry and music’. 


Trinity College, Cambridge J. S. Morrison 
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A HELLISH NOTE 


pastorale canit signum cornuque recuruo 
Tartaream intendit uocem. .. . 
Aeneid 7. 513-14. 


Vocem in v. 514 is generally taken to mean ‘voice’ ;' on this basis there are two 
possible interpretations—(a) that Allecto shouted through the ducina, or (6) that 
two actions are implied, an alarm call on the bucina followed by a shout. (a) is, 
owing to the structure of this type of instrument, physically impossible; this 
may or may not be regarded as an objection. (4) presents less difficulty, but 
it seems strange that, if two actions are involved, Vergil should have joined 
cornuque recuruo syntactically with the wrong one of the two; in sense it would 
belong with pastorale canit signum.? 

Seruius takes uocem in v. 519 to mean the sound of the instrument. If it is 
so interpreted in v. 514, the difficulty of cornuque recuruo is removed : ‘She sounds 
the rustic alarm signal, emitting (?) a hellish note from her curved horn.’ But 
at the same time another difficulty arises ; intendere used with a part of the body 
usually seems to mean ‘exert’ or ‘strain’ :* with ‘voice’, then, it would mean 
‘shout loudly’, but if wocem means ‘note’, what does intendere uocem mean ?5 

Vergil may simply be imitating a Greek idiom, the meaning of which is not 
altogether certain ;° but it is possible that he has developed his own idiomatic 
usage of intendere by extension from an older Latin usage. It is used of a ballista 
by Plautus? and of a bow and arrow elsewhere in Vergil;* in most cases it 
is difficult to determine whether the meaning is ‘wind up, draw’ (tendere, apply- 
ing strictly to the projector) or ‘aim’ (dirigere, strictly of the missile) or whether 
a fusion of the two meanings is intended. This vagueness makes it easier for 
Vergil to use tendere with a missile.? Furthermore, in 7. 497 (shortly before l.c.) 
we find curuo derexit spicula cornu; having used cornu recuruo with a different 
meaning (bucina) in v. 513, Vergil may have likened the sound ‘shot’ from a 
bugle to an arrow shot from a bow. If so, the sense would be, roughly, emittere. 
The passage would then be a callida iunctura: intendere, with its ballistic sense, 
is used in a musical context. Moreover, with Vergilian thoroughness it is juxta- 
posed with uocem, and thus, by its sound though not by its sense, adumbrates 
the meaning of ‘effort’ by recalling another, more regular, usage. 


' So Conington (iii. 50, though not in his _ scribe the effect, not the production, of the 
prose translation) and W. F. J. Knight (Pen- sound. 


guin translation, p. 191). ® Cf. Aeschines (Fals. Leg.) 2. 157 évrewa- 
2 This difficulty could be removed by sup- _prevos . . . 6wvyjv, Aeschylus, Pers. 574-5 teive 
posing that the endings of vv. 512 and 513—s. . . avédav, Eur. Medea 201, and the derived 


(et de culmine summo. cornuque recuruo) had adj. bméprovov in Eumenides 569 and Ar. 
been interchanged, perhaps by Vergil him- Clouds 1154. The suggested meanings are (a) 
self; there is no manuscript evidence to ‘shout loudly’, or ‘intensify’, (5) ‘prolong’, 


suggest miscopying. and (c) ‘raise to a high pitch’. On (8) cf. 
3 ad vocem bucinae, nam quicunque sonus dict an article by E. K. Borthwick, to appear 
ox potest. in the near future in C.Q. 
* Cf. Aen. 5. 136, intentaque bracchia remis. 7 Bacchides 709, Poenulus 201. 
5 The v. 1. incendit (M}, R) is not generally 8 Aen. 8. 704, 9. 590, 665. 
ccepted: uses quoted by Conington (x. 895, 9 Aen. 9. 606 spicula tendere cornu. 


i. 147) are not really parallel, as they de- 
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A HELLISH NOTE 


A brief corollary note: a scholium on Euripides, Phoen. 1377 says: mpo yap Tis 


evpécews Tis adAmuyyos év Tais pdxats . . 


. &v péow Tis Aapmrdda Kavopevnv Eppurre 


onpetov Tob Kardp£acba ris udxns. Another on the same passage ascribes the 
‘invention’ to the Tyrrhenians, after the Trojan war and the migration of 
Aeneas to Italy.’ It is possible that Vergil was acquainted with this piece of 
musical archaeology ; the passage in the Phoenissae suggests that Euripides knew 
of it, though neither he nor Vergil avoids introducing the trumpet (adAmyé, 
tuba) in ‘Trojan’ times.? If so, it may have influenced the latter’s choice of 
imagery in Aen. 7. 456 ff., where Allecto throws a burning torch at Turnus to 


summon him to battle. 
The University, Hull 


™ On the dating cf. Sch. on Iliad 18. 219, 
and on the use of a torch to start races, Sch. 
on Frogs 133. 

? In Homer, as the Alexandrians observed, 
it is mentioned only in similes, and never de- 
picted in actual use, as it is (e.g.) in Eur. 


J. G. Lanpets 


Troades 1267. The ‘invention’ seems to have 
been a technological advance in the working 
of bronze, by which the older bucina or 
xépas could be reproduced in metal. Vergil’s 
Misenus uses a bronze instrument—yet an- 
other ‘felicitous anachronism’. 
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CRETAN EILEITHYIA 


Tue links between Eileithyia, an earlier Minoan goddess, and a still earlier 
neolithic prototype are, relatively, firm. The explanation is as simple as it is 
important. The continuity of her cult depends upon the unchanging concept 
of her function. Eileithyia was the goddess of childbirth ; and the divine helper 
of women in labour has an obvious origin in the human midwife. To Homer 
she is poyoordKos, ‘goddess of the pains of birth’.t When Leto gave birth to 
Apollo in Delos, poyooréKos EiAeiOua was in attendance, and so were a number 
of other goddesses who bathed the god-child and wrapped him in his swaddling- 
clothes.” Leto adopted the kneeling position to deliver the child. She must have 
been supported by midwives—Eileithyia and her companion goddesses. Such 
is the practice among many primitive peoples ; and Greek statuettes of kneeling 
women have thus been interpreted as goddesses of childbirth, Eileithyiai.’ 

Mention of the cave of Eileithyia at Amnisos in the Odyssey* indicates that 
the Homeric tradition derives from the Minoan age.’ Exploration of the cave 
has established the continuity of the cult from neolithic times and even points 
to a revival in the Roman period.® The name Eileithyia is not Indo-European, 
which strengthens the possibility of direct descent from a Minoan goddess of 
childbirth.? The cult of the goddess was widespread,® the forms of her name 
various ;? but in Crete, where her cult was more prominent than anywhere 
else, the common form was *EAevOuia.?? 

Other forms of the name can be explained from the Cretan.'’ On etymo- 
logical grounds it is possible to suppose a connexion between the Cretan 
goddess ’EAev6ua and the Cretan city of *EAevépva,' though there are no traces 
of her cult here. Of more importance, however, is the occurrence of the name 


t Jl. 11. 270, 16. 187, 19. 103. Jessen in R.E. v. 2101; Nilsson, op. cit., p. 





2 H. Ap. 115-22. 

3 Allen—Halliday, Homeric Hymns (2nd ed.), 
p. 219; Baur, Philol. viii, Sup., pp. 481 f.; 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, ii. 613-14; 
Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, i 
(and ed.), 245. For the plural EvAed@ucar see 
Il. 11. 270, 19. 119. On the votive terracottas 
to Eileithyia at Lato in Crete see Demargne 
in B.C.H. liii. 382. 

* 19. 168. 

5 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion (2nd 
ed.), p. 73: 
© Hazzidakis in [Tapvacads 10. 349; Halb- 
herr, Antiquary, xxvii. 112; Marinatos, ITpa- 
«rixa Ax. AO. (1929), 94, (1930), 91, cf. B.C.H. 
liii. 520 n. 53 Arch. Anz. (1930), p. 156; 
Hirschfeld in R.E. s.v. Amnisos ; Nilsson, op. 
cit., p. 58; Guarducci, Inscr. Cret. i. 2. 

7 Malten, Jahrb., pp. 28-39; Wilamowitz, 
Berl. Sitz. (1908), p. 331 ; Wackernagel, cited 
by Nilsson, op. cit., p. 521. 

8 Itis attested at Athens, Megara, Corinth, 
Achaia, Arcadia, Messenia, Sparta, Delos, 
Tenos, Paros, Naxos, Thera, and Astypalaia. 


518. 

9 *EdeiQua: Pi. P. 3. 9, N. 7.1, SIG. 602 
(Delph.), .G. iii. 1320; *EAeiOva I.G. xii (3). 
192 (Astypalaia) ; EiAj@ua I.G. xii (5), 197 
(Paros prob.), Call. Del. 132, A.P. 6. 200 
(Leon.), Paus. 2. 5. 4; "EAev@ia (Ion.—in) 
G.D.I. 4584 (Hippola), IG. xii (5). 187 
(Paros); Lacon. ’EXevoia I.G. v (1). 236; 
Boeot. EiAeiQea(-va) I.G. vii. 2228, 3410. 
For other variations cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 
519 n. 43. 

10 Inscr. Cret. 1. xvi (Lato), 2. 31, 3. 18, 
4A 13, 5. 48, 75, 15. 35, 26. 8 (cf. 27. 3 
*EXovdda explained by the common Cretan 
change of ev to ov: Bechtel, Griech. Dial. ii. 
661) ; ibid. 2. 3 (Aptera), 22; ibid. 4 (Gor- 
tyna), 174. 60, 76. 

™ Wackernagel, cited by Nilsson, op. cit., 
p. 521. 

12 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 519, 521. The 
termination -pva occurs in other pre-Greek 
place-names: Kretschmer, Einl. in die Gesch. 
der griech. Sprache, p. 405; Fick, Vorgriech. 
Ortsnamen, p. 87. 
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of the month ’EAevovios or ’EXovaivos at Olous,! or ’EXevoivos at Biannos, 
The same month-name (in the form ’EAevovwos) occurs in Thera.3 ’EXevaivios 
is the regular epithet meaning ‘of Eleusis’.t An epithet of Zeus in Ionia, of 
Artemis in Sicily and Antioch, it is most commonly used, as we might expect, 
of Demeter. Similarly ’*EXevcetvia is used of Demeter and Kore,® ’EXevainov 
of their temple at Eleusis,”? and ’EAevoiva of their festivals.® 

Apart from Crete and the islands, Eileithyia also had a flourishing cult in 
Laconia. She had two temples in Sparta, according to Pausanias, who also 
mentions the sanctuary of Demeter Eleusinia, the Eleusinion, near Taygetos, 
Votive inscriptions to Demeter and Kore have been found at a village near 
Sparta ;’° and in one inscription of the Roman age they are called ’EAevoivia." 
We also know that there was a Laconian festival called the ’EAevhvva in the 
fifth century B.c.'? Because the month-name occurs in Crete this same festival 
was presumably celebrated there.’ If this Cretan month Eleusinios coincided 
with Boedromion, the month in which the Eleusinian mysteries were cele- 
brated,'* we have a further indication, in addition to the philological evidence,'s 
of close connexion between the Cretan goddess ’EAev6ua, a Cretan, Theran, 
and Laconian festival of the ’EAevoina, the place-name ’EAevais, and also for 
the Cretan origin of the Eleusinian mysteries.'® 

With one exception the Cretan cities linked with Eileithyia either by the 
testimony of inscriptions or by evidence of other kinds belong to the centre 
of the island, between Eleutherna to the west (where the assumed connexion 
is based on purely philological grounds) and Lato to the east. The exception 
is Aptera, in the western part of the island, where a single votive inscription, 
offered by a woman to the goddess, was reported by Wescher in 1864 (but not 
found again by Haussoullier in 1878).’7 At Olous and at Biannos, though no 
mention is made of the goddess by name, a strong connexion is established by 
the occurrence of the month-name, twice at Olous, in inscriptions of the second 
century B.C., once at Biannos in an inscription of the late third century B.c." 

Though it can only be assumed that the city of Eleutherna drew its name 
from Cretan ’EAev@ua, the city of Lato is certainly named after the goddess 
Leto (Doric Aaru),'? to whose assistance came the goddess of childbirth when 
Apollo was born. By coincidence the cult of Apollo enjoyed some distinction 





1 Inscr. Cret. 1. xvi, 4A 8, 5. 3. On the 
change from ev to ov see p. 221, n. 10. 

2 Inscr. Cret. 1. vi (Biannos), 2. 39, and 
Guarducci, ad loc.: ‘’EAe[vowwiov vel ’EXe[v- 
ovviov supplendum est, cum Elcusinius men- 
sis etiam Olunte occurrat.’ 

3 Test. Epict. 2. 7, 3. 3. 

4 H. Cer. 266, Hdt. 9. 57. 

5 Hsch., Lib, Or. 11. 109. 

© J.G. iv. 955. 14 (Epid.). 

7 And. 1. 110, J.G. i?. 6. 129. 

8 7G. i*. 5, ii?. 847. 24, Hyp. jr. 112, 
Paus. 4. 33. 5- 

7:8. 3450; 0751; 20) 8; 

10 The village (Kalyvia Sochas) is there- 
fore presumably the site of the sanctuary 
mentioned by Pausanias: Von Prott, Ath. 
Mitt. xxix. 8; B.S.A. xvi. 12; Nilsson, Griech. 
Feste, p. 334, Min.-Myc. Rel., p. 520, n. 50. 


™ 7G. v (1). 607. 28. 

12 7.G. v (1). 213. 11. On the assimilation 
of « to v in ’EXevhivia = ’EXevoivia (cf. also 
the month ’EAevovvios) and the change of 
intervocalic s to spiritus asper see Buck, 
Greek Dialects, pp. 26, 55. 

13 Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., p. 523. 

™ See Guarducci, Epigraphica, vii. 72. 

1s This evidence is considerable, but not 
accepted as conclusive by Wackernagel: 
Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., p. 522. 

16 D.S. 5. 77. 3-5. See further Persson in 
Arch. f. Religionswiss. (1922), p. 287; Religion 
of Greece in Prehistoric Times, pp. 149-50. 

17 Inscr. Cret. 2. ii (Aptera), 22 and Guar- 
ducci, ad loc. 

18 See p. 222, notes 1 and 2 above. 

9 Inscr. Cret. 1. xvi praef. Nomen. 
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at Eleutherna,' and Lato provides most of the inscriptional evidence in Crete 
for Eileithyia. 

Decrees of 201 B.c. concerning Teos have to be published in the temple of 
Eileithyia.” So do the joint decrees of Lato and Olous concerning negotiations, 
with Knossos as arbitrator, of about the time 120-116/15 B.c. ;3 and the treaty 
between Lato and Olous in the second half of the second century B.c.* In this 
same treaty Eileithyia is among the deities invoked in the oath by which the 
treaty-makers bind themselves.‘ In or about the year 116/15 B.c., either a new 
temple was built to the goddess or an old one rebuilt.® Coins of the period 
200-67 B.c. confirm the evidence supplied by these inscriptions that Eileithyia 
was the principal deity worshipped at Lato.’ 

In the treaty which the Gortynians and Hierapytnians made with the Prian- 
sians at the beginning of the second century B.c., among the deities invoked 
in the binding oath is listed ’EXevOua Buwaria (= "Ivaria),® that is to say 
Eleithyia of Inatos. This reference confirms other indications that the city of 
Inatos was under the power of Priansos and probably served as its port.? We 
know from other sources that the epithet ’Jvaria was associated with Eileithyia.'° 
A hill and a stream were especially sacred to Eileithyia Inatia' and traces of 
a shrine probably belonging to the goddess have been found on high ground 
near a stream on the site of Inatos.™* 

Near Knossos was a stream known as Amnisos.'* At its mouth was the town 
of the same name which served as the harbour of Knossos. This association 
between Amnisos and Eileithyia is indicated by Strabo, Pausanias, and Hesy- 
chios.'* The importance of the cult in Homeric times is clear from the mention 
of the cave in the Odyssey. Continuity of the cult from early times is confirmed 
by inscriptional evidence and traditional associations. For the hill shrine and 
the stream at Inatos, the cave and the stream of Amnisos (with its nymphs, 
the Amnisiades'*), remind us that this continuity implies the retention of simple, 
primitive elements in the cult of historical Eileithyia.' 


University of Birmingham R. F. WiLLetts 
1 Inscr. Cret. 2. xii praef. Nomen, Res 13 A.R. 3. 876, Nonn. D. 8. 115, 13. 251. 
Sacrae. 4 Str. 10. 476; Paus. 1. 18. 5; Hsch. s.v. 
2 Ibid. 1. xvi. 2. 31, 15. 35. Apvyoia 7 EideiOua. Also, as an epithet of 
3 Ibid. 3. 18, 4A 13. Eileithyia, Apvias (Ruf. Onom. 229), with 
4 Ibid. 5. 48. which cf. duveids or duvios, dpvetov or dyviov 
5 Ibid. 5. 75. = inner membrane surrounding the foetus: 
$ Thid. 26. 8. Cf. 27. 3. Sor. 1. 58, Gal. U.P. 15. 4, Hippiatr. 14, 
7 Ibid. praef. Nummi; Head, Hist. Num. Emp. 71. In Od. 3. 444 auviov = a bowl in 

(2nd ed.), p. 470. which the blood of victims was caught. 
8 Inscr. Cret. 4. 174. 61, 76. 15 St. Byz., s.v. Apmnods. 
9 Ibid. 1, pp. 98, 280, ibid. 4, p. 244. 16 Even at Paros, where Eileithyia was not 
10 F.M. s.v. Eivaria; Call. fr. 168. a goddess of childbirth, but a healing goddess, 
1 St. Byz., s.v. Eivatos. she had a sacred well: I.G. xii. 5. 185 ff. 


12 Inscr. Cret. 1, p. 98. 











220 A HELLISH NOTE 


A brief corollary note : a scholium on Euripides, Phoen. 1377 says : mp0 yap rijs 
edpéoews Tis odAmuyyos év rais pdyas ... év udow Tis Aaprdda Karopévnv Eppurrre 
onpetov tod KardpfacOc. ris wdyns. Another on the same passage ascribes the 
‘invention’ to the Tyrrhenians, after the Trojan war and the migration of 
Aeneas to Italy.’ It is.possible that Vergil was acquainted with this piece of 
musical archaeology ; the passage in the Phoenissae suggests that Euripides knew 
of it, though neither he nor Vergil avoids introducing the trumpet (odAmyé, 
tuba) in ‘Trojan’ times.* If so, it may have influenced the latter’s choice of 
imagery in Aen. 7. 456 ff., where Allecto throws a burning torch at Turnus to 


summon him to battle. 
The University, Hull 


? On the dating cf. Sch. on Iliad 18. 219, 
and on the use of a torch to start races, Sch. 
on Frogs 133. 

2 In Homer, as the Alexandrians observed, 
it is mentioned only in similes, and never de- 
picted in actual use, as it is (e.g.) in Eur. 


J. G. LANnDELs 


Troades 1267. The ‘invention’ seems to have 
been a technological advance in the working 
of bronze, by which the older bucina or 
xépas could be reproduced in metal. Vergil’s 
Misenus uses a bronze instrument—yet an- 
other ‘felicitous anachronism’. 











CRETAN EILEITHYIA 


Tue links between Eileithyia, an earlier Minoan goddess, and a still earlier 
neolithic prototype are, relatively, firm. The explanation is as simple as it is 
important. The continuity of her cult depends upon the unchanging concept 
of her function. Eileithyia was the goddess of childbirth ; and the divine helper 
of women in labour has an obvious origin in the human midwife. To Homer 
she is yoyoordxos, ‘goddess of the pains of birth’.! When Leto gave birth to 
Apollo in Delos, poyooréxos EiieiPuva was in attendance, and so were a number 
of other goddesses who bathed the god-child and wrapped him in his swaddling- 
clothes.? Leto adopted the kneeling position to deliver the child. She must have 
been supported by midwives—Eileithyia and her companion goddesses. Such 
is the practice among many primitive peoples ; and Greek statuettes of kneeling 
women have thus been interpreted as goddesses of childbirth, Eileithyiai.’ 

Mention of the cave of Eileithyia at Amnisos in the Odyssey* indicates that 
the Homeric tradition derives from the Minoan age.’ Exploration of the cave 
has established the continuity of the cult from neolithic times and even points 
to a revival in the Roman period.® The name Eileithyia is not Indo-European, 
which strengthens the possibility of direct descent from a Minoan goddess of 
childbirth.” The cult of the goddess was widespread,® the forms of her name 
various ;? but in Crete, where her cult was more prominent than anywhere 
else, the common form was ’EAev@ua.?° 

Other forms of the name can be explained from the Cretan."’ On etymo- 
logical grounds it is possible to suppose a connexion between the Cretan 
goddess ’HAev6uva and the Cretan city of ’EAev@épva,' though there are no traces 
of her cult here. Of more importance, however, is the occurrence of the name 





t Jl. 11. 270, 16. 187, 19. 103. 

2 H. Ap. 115-22. 

3 Allen—Halliday, Homeric Hymns (2nd ed.), 
p. 219; Baur, Philol. viii, Sup., pp. 481 f.; 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, ii. 613-14; 
Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, i 
(and ed.), 245. For the plural EtAei@uca see 
Il. 11. 270, 19. 119. On the votive terracottas 
to Eileithyia at Lato in Crete see Demargne 
in B.C.H. liii. 382. 

“36. 300. °° 

5 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion (and 
ed.), p. 73- 

® Hazzidakis in [Tapvacads 10. 349; Halb- 
herr, Antiquary, xxvii. 112; Marinatos, [Tpa- 
xrixa Ax. AO. (1929), 94, (1930), 91, cf. B.C.H. 
lili. 520 n. 5; Arch. Anz. (1930), p. 156; 
Hirschfeld in R.E. s.v. Amnisos; Nilsson, op. 
cit., p. 58; Guarducci, Inser. Cret. i. 2. 

7 Malten, Jahrb., pp. 28-39; Wilamowitz, 
Berl. Sitz: (1908), p. 331 ; Wackernagel, cited 
by Nilsson, op. cit., p. 521. 

8 Itis attested at Athens, Megara, Corinth, 
Achaia, Arcadia, Messenia, Sparta, Delos, 
Tenos, Paros, Naxos, Thera, and Astypalaia. 


Jessen in R.E. v. 2101; Nilsson, op. cit., p. 

18. 

» D *BretOna: Pi. P. 3. 9, N. 7.1, SG. 6o2 
(Delph.), 1.G. iii. 1320; "EAet6va I.G. xii (3). 
192 (Astypalaia) ; EiAj@ua I.G. xii (5), 197 
(Paros prob.), Call. Del. 132, A.P. 6. 200 
(Leon.), Paus. 2. 5. 4; ‘“EAev#ia (Ion.—in) 
G.D.I. 4584 (Hippola), IG. xii (5). 187 
(Paros); Lacon. ’EAevoia I.G. v (1). 236; 
Boeot. EiteiBea(-1a) I.G. vii. 2228, 3410. 
For other variations cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 
519 n. 43. 

10 Inscr. Cret. 1. xvi (Lato), 2. 31, 3. 18, 
4A 13, 5. 48, 75, 15- 35, 26. 8 (cf. 27. 3 
*EdovOva explained by the common Cretan 
change of ev to ov: Bechtel, Griech. Dial. ii. 
661) ; ibid. 2. 3 (Aptera), 22; ibid. 4 (Gor- 
tyna), 174. 60, 76. 

™ Wackernagel, cited by Nilsson, op. cit., 
p. 521. 

12 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 519, 521. The 
termination -pva occurs in other pre-Greek 
place-names: Kretschmer, Einl. in die Gesch. 
der griech. Sprache, p. 405; Fick, Vorgriech. 
Ortsnamen, p. 87. 
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of the month ’EAevotvos or ’Edovcivos at Olous,! or ’EXevoivos at Biannos.? 
The same month-name (in the form ’EXevovros) occurs in Thera.’ ’EXevoinos 
is the regular epithet meaning ‘of Eleusis’.t An epithet of Zeus in Ionia, of 
Artemis in Sicily and Antioch,’ it is most commonly used, as we might expect, 
of Demeter. Similarly ’"EXevceivia is used of Demeter and Kore,® ’EXevoinov 
of their temple at Eleusis,”? and ’EXevoina of their festivals.® 

Apart from Crete and the islands, Eileithyia also had a flourishing cult in 
Laconia. She had two temples in Sparta, according to Pausanias, who also 
mentions the sanctuary of Demeter Eleusinia, the Eleusinion, near Taygetos.° 
Votive inscriptions to Demeter and Kore have been found at a village near 
Sparta ;'° and in one inscription of the Roman age they are called *EAevoivias."! 
We also know that there was a Laconian festival called the *EAevhiva in the 
fifth century B.c.'* Because the month-name occurs in Crete this same festival 
was presumably celebrated there." If this Cretan month Eleusinios coincided 
with Boedromion, the month in which the Eleusinian mysteries were cele- 
brated," we have a further indication, in addition to the philological evidence,'5 
of close connexion between the Cretan goddess ’EAev@ua, a Cretan, Theran, 
and Laconian festival of the "EAevoiva, the place-name ’EAevais, and also for 
the Cretan origin of the Eleusinian mysteries.’ 

With one exception the Cretan cities linked with Eileithyia either by the 
testimony of inscriptions or by evidence of other kinds belong to the centre 
of the island, between Eleutherna to the west (where the assumed connexion 
is based on purely philological grounds) and Lato to the east. The exception 
is Aptera, in the western part of the island, where a single votive inscription, 
offered by a woman to the goddess, was reported by Wescher in 1864 (but not 
found again by Haussoullier in 1878).'7 At Olous and at Biannos, though no 
mention is made of the goddess by name, a strong connexion is established by 
the occurrence of the month-name, twice at Olous, in inscriptions of the second 
century B.c., once at Biannos in an inscription of the late third century B.c."® 

Though it can only be assumed that the city of Eleutherna drew its name 
from Cretan ’EXevOuia, the city of Lato is certainly named after the goddess 
Leto (Doric Aarw),'° to whose assistance came the goddess of childbirth when 
Apollo was born. By coincidence the cult of Apollo enjoyed some distinction 
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t Inscr. Cret. 1. xvi, 4A 8, 5. 3. On the 
change from ev to ov see p. 221, n. 10. 
2 Inscr. Cret. 1. vi (Biannos), 2. 39, and 


i" I.G. v (1). 607. 28. 
112 7.G, v (1). 213. 11. On the assimilation 
of « to v in ’Edevhina = ’Edevoina (cf. also 









Guarducci, ad loc.: ‘’EAe[vowiov vel ’EXe[v- 
auviov supplendum est, cum Eleusinius men- 
sis etiam Olunte occurrat.’ 

3 Test. Epict. 2. 7, 3. 3. 

4 H. Cer. 266, Hdt. 9. 57. 

5 Hsch., Lib. Or. 11. 109. 

® 1G. iv. 955. 14 (Epid.). 

7 And. 1. 110, 1G. i®. 6, 129. 

8 1G. i*. 5, ii®. 847. 24, Hyp. fr. 112, 
Paus. 4. 33. 5. 

9 3. 14. 6, 17. 1, 20. 5. 

10 The village (Kalyvia Sochas) is there- 
fore presumably the site of the sanctuary 
mentioned by Pausanias: Von Prott, Ath. 
Mitt. xxix. 8; B.S.A. xvi. 12; Nilsson, Griech. 
Feste, p. 334, Min.-Myc. Rel., p. 520, n. 50. 


the month ’EAevovnos) and the change of 
intervocalic s to spiritus asper see Buck, 
Greek Dialects, pp. 26, 55- 

13 Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., p. 523. 

™ See Guarducci, Epigraphica, vii. 72. 

18 This evidence is considerable, but not 
accepted as conclusive by Wackernagel: 
Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., p. 522. 

© DS. 5. 77. 3-5. See further Persson in 
Arch. f. Religionswiss. (1922), p. 287 ; Religion 
of Greece in Prehistoric Times, pp. 149-50. 

17 Inscr. Cret. 2. iii (Aptera), 22 and Guar- 
ducci, ad loc. 

18 See p. 222, notes 1 and 2 above. 

19 Inscr. Cret. 1. xvi praef. Nomen. 
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at Eleutherna,' and Lato provides most of the inscriptional evidence in Crete 
for Eileithyia. 

Decrees of 201 B.c. concerning Teos have to be published in the temple of 
Eileithyia.? So do the joint decrees of Lato and Olous concerning negotiations, 
with Knossos as arbitrator, of about the time 120-116/15 B.c. ;? and the treaty 
between Lato and Olous in the second half of the second century B.c.* In this 
same treaty Eileithyia is among the deities invoked in the oath by which the 
treaty-makers bind themselves.’ In or about the year 116/15 8.c., either a new 
temple was built to the goddess or an old one rebuilt.® Coins of the period 
200-67 8.c. confirm the evidence supplied by these inscriptions that Eileithyia 
was the principal deity worshipped at Lato.” 

In the treaty which the Gortynians and Hierapytnians made with the Prian- 
sians at the beginning of the second century B.c., among the deities invoked 
in the binding oath is listed ’EAev@ua Bwaria (= "Ivaria),® that is to say 
Eleithyia of Inatos. This reference confirms other indications that the city of 
Inatos was under the power of Priansos and probably served as its port. We 
know from other sources that the epithet ’Jvaria was associated with Eileithyia.'° 
A hill and a stream were especially sacred to Eileithyia Inatia™ and traces of 
a shrine probably belonging to the goddess have been found on high ground 
near a stream on the site of Inatos.’? 

Near Knossos was a stream known as Amnisos.'? At its mouth was the town 
of the same name which served as the harbour of Knossos. This association 
between Amnisos and Eileithyia is indicated by Strabo, Pausanias, and Hesy- 
chios.'* The importance of the cult in Homeric times is clear from the mention 
of the cave in the Odyssey. Continuity of the cult from early times is confirmed 
by inscriptional evidence and traditional associations. For the hill shrine and 
the stream at Inatos, the cave and the stream of Amnisos (with its nymphs, 
the Amnisiades"), remind us that this continuity implies the retention of simple, 
primitive elements in the cult of historical Eileithyia.’ 


University of Birmingham R. F. WIL.ettTs 
1 Inscr. Cret. 2. xii praef. Nomen, Res 13 ALR. 3. 876, Nonn. D. 8. 115, 13. 251. 
Sacrae. ™% Str. 10. 476; Paus. 1. 18. 5; Hsch. s.v. 
2 Tbid. 1. xvi. 2. 31, 15. 35- Apvyoia 4 EideiPua. Also, as an epithet of 
3 Ibid. 3. 18, 4A 13. Eileithyia, Auvias (Ruf. Onom. 229), with 
4 Ibid. 5. 48. which cf. duverds or duos, duveiov or duviov 
5 Ibid. 5. 75. = inner membrane surrounding the foetus: 
® Ibid. 26. 8. Cf. 27. 3. Sor. 1. 58, Gal. U.P. 15. 4, Hippiatr. 14, 
7 Ibid. praef. Nummi; Head, Hist. Num. Emp. 71. In Od. 3. 444 duviov = a bowl in 

(and ed.), p. 470. which the blood of victims was caught. 
8 Inscr. Cret. 4. 174. 61, 76. 15 St. Byz., s.v. Aumnoads. 
® Ibid. 1, pp. 98, 280, ibid. 4, P- 244. 16 Even at Paros, where Eileithyia was not 
10 EM. s.v. Eivaria; Call. fr. 168. a goddess of childbirth, but a healing goddess, 
1 St. Byz., s.v. Eivaros. she had a sacred well: I.G. xii. 5. 185 ff. 


12 Inscr. Cret. 1, p. 98. 














E®OAOZ AND INSINUATIO IN GREEK AND 
LATIN RHETORIC! 


Tue rhetorical treatises of Aristotle and Anaximenes, in discussing the intro- 
duction (mpooipov) of a speech, recognize that a speaker may encounter preju- 
dice on the part of his audience for some reason or other; perhaps because of 
his own character or reputation, or because of the nature of the case he is 
pleading, or because his opponent has already won their approval. Anaximenes 
describes a speaker in this situation as 5:aBeBAnpévos, and he and Aristotle give 
advice on countering such S:aBoAai if they have arisen (Arist. Rhet. 3. 15; Anax. 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 fin., 35 init., 36 init.). Rather more than two centuries later 
we find the early Latin rhetoricians expounding the doctrine of insinuatio for 
dealing with such a situation ; they distinguish between principium, the ordinary 
direct introduction, and insinuatio, the ‘subtle approach’ (Caplan, in his Loeb 
translation of the ad Herennium, p. 13). So the ad Her. says: ‘exordiorum duo 

sunt genera: principium, quod Graece prooemium appellatur, et insinuatio, 

quod ephodos nominatur. principium est cum statim auditoris animum nobis 

idoneum reddimus ad audiendum. . . . sin turpe causae genus erit, insinuatione 

utendum est’ (1. 4. 6). Later he makes the distinction clearer: ‘inter insinua- 

tionem et principium hoc interest. principium eiusmodi debet esse ut statim 

apertis rationibus quibus praescripsimus aut beniuolum aut adtentum aut 

docilem faciamus auditorem ; at insinuatio eiusmodi debet esse ut occulte, per 

dissimulationem, eadem illa omnia conficiamus, ut ad eandem commoditatem 

in dicendi opere uenire possimus’ (1. 7. 11). The same doctrine is found in the 

de Inuentione of Cicero: ‘igitur exordium in duas partes diuiditur, principium et 

insinuationem. principium est oratio perspicue et protinus perficiens auditorem 

beniuolum aut docilem aut attentum. insinuatio est oratio quadam dissimula- 

tione et circumitione subiens auditoris animum’ (1. 15. 20). 

When later the two writers illustrate the use of insinuatio, they give much the 
same advice (ad Her. 1. 6. 9-10; de In. 1. 17. 23-25). If the turpitudo of the case 
offends the hearer, we should agree with him and indeed enlarge upon the 
idea ; then when his hostility has thus been lulled we should show that we have 
not been concerned in such scandalous conduct. Another approach is to deny 
that we intend to discuss our opponents, but then subtly to introduce the topic 
while seeming not to do so. If the previous speaker has convinced the audience 
we must promise to discuss first the argument on which our opponent most 
relies, and try to weaken the impression he has created by pretending that we 
do not know where to begin to demolish his many fallacies. If finally the 
audience is tired, we should promise to speak more briefly than we had in- 
tended, and perhaps enliven the proceedings by telling a story, making a joke, 
or creating some other appropriate diversion. The general idea, in fact, is to 
counter the audience’s hostility by an indirect approach (‘his nos rebus insinua- 
bimus ad causam’, ad Her. 1. 6. 10), preferably discrediting our opponent at 
the same time. 

In these two works, and in the later Latin rhetoricians such as Quintilian 


1 I should like to thank Prof. M. J. Boyd, and Prof. M. L. Clarke, for criticisms and 
suggestions in connexion with this article. 
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and the writers in Halm’s Rhetores Latini Minores, the doctrine of insinuatio is 
related to the genera causarum; i.e. the classification of cases on a moral basis, 
which must be distinguished from the classification of cases as forensic, delibera- 
tive, and epideictic, also known as genera causarum. (For the latter classification 
see ad Her. 1. 2. 2, de In. 1. 5. 7, and the article by Hinks, “Tria genera causarum’ 
in C.Q.xxx [1936].) The ad Her. treats four kinds of case, honestum, turpe, dubtum, 
and humile (1. 3.5); the de In. (1. 15. 20) substitutes admirabile and anceps for 
turpe and dubium, and adds a fifth kind, obscurum, which is also found in Quinti- 
lian and later writers. The corresponding Greek terms in Quintilian (4. 1. 40) 
are évdofoy, mapddofov, audisofor, adofov, and dvemapaxoAovbnrov ; and we can 
thus make the following table: 


Greek ad Herennium de Inuentione 
évdofov honestum honestum 
mapadofov turpe admirabile 
apudpidogov dubium anceps 
ddofov humile humile 
SvorrapaxoArovbnrov — obscurum 


The first four Greek terms are based on the relationship of the case to ddéa. 
Thus a case which is évdofov is one in which the person involved is of high 
repute, and his actions are honourable; e.g. ‘Scipio uictis Poenis petit in prae- 
mium ut spectet ludos laurea coronatus: et persona honesta est Scipionis, et 
quod petitur non improbum’ (Augustine, Rhet. 9) ; from one point of view its 
opposite is dSofov, where the person involved is obscure and his actions ignoble ; 
e.g. ‘pauper uestimenta uendebat; exstitit alius pauper qui uindicaret ea et 
furto ablata sibi esse diceret; ille uenditor ait se ab adultero deprehenso illa 
uestimenta detraxisse : inuicem accusant, ille adulterii, hic furti’ (ibid.). From 
another point of view its opposite would be one where the person involved and 
his actions would both be dishonourable; but instead of calling this aicypév 
or something of the sort the Greek rhetoricians (presumably for consistency’s 
sake) called it wapddofov, implying that the case is repugnant to received 
opinion. Some Latin rhetoricians translated this by admirabile ; so Cic. in de In. 
defines admirabile genus as ‘a quo est alienatus animus eorum qui audituri sunt’? 
(loc. cit.), and Quintilian as ‘quod est praeter opinionem hominum constitu- 
tum’ (4. 1. 41). Cf. also Sulpitius Victor, who says of the admirabilis causa: ‘talis 
facie ipsa uidetur talisque apud opinionem iudicum coepit esse ut admirentur 
quemquam ad defensionem eius accedere’ (Inst. Or. 7).2 The ad Her., however, 
translates apddofov by turpe, thus naming the case by reference to its own 
inherent characteristics rather than to the reaction of the audience; but he 
defines turpe genus as: ‘cum aut honesta res oppugnatur aut defenditur turpis’ 
(1. 3. 5) and brings it into relationship with insinuatio (1. 4. 6, 6. 9), so that 
clearly turpe genus in ad Her. and admirabile genus in de In. are the same thing.* 
This is put beyond doubt by a later definition of turpis causa in ad Her. (1.6.9) : 
‘cum turpem causam habemus, hoc est, cum ipsa res animum auditoris a nobis 
alienat’, which may be compared with Cicero’s definition of admirabile genus 


1 It is worth noticing that Cicero trans- proem. 4). 
lates the Stoic wapddofa by admirabilia; cf. 2 In Halm, R.L.M., p. 316. 
‘haec wapddo€a illi, nos admirabilia dicamus’ 3 This identification was not considered 
(de Fin. 4. 27. 74); ‘quae quia sunt admira- inevitable, as we see from Quintilian: ‘qui- 
bilia contraque opinionem omnium, ab ipsis busdam recte uidetur adici turpe, quod alii 
etiam apddofa appellantur’ (Par. Stoic. humili, alii admirabili subiciunt’ (4. 1. 40). 
4500.3/4 Q 
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above. We are thus justified in identifying both turpe genus in ad Her. and 
admirabile genus in de In. with oyjya wapddofov in the Greek rhetoricians.' 

In this classification of the genera causarum on a moral basis, insinuatio is con- 
nected with turpe (admirabile) genus : cf. ‘sin turpe causae genus erit, insinuatione 
utendum est, de qua posterius dicemus, nisi quid nacti erimus qua re aduer- 
sarios criminando beniuolentiam captare possimus’ (ad Her. 1. 4. 6); cf. also 
‘in admirabili genere causae, si non omnino infesti auditores erunt, principio 
beniuolentiam comparare licebit. sin erunt uehementer abalienati, confugere 
necesse erit ad insinuationem’ (de Jn. 1. 15. 21). When later the two writers 
go into detail, their doctrines diverge slightly. The ad Her. extends the use of 
the insinuatio beyond the genus turpe: ‘deinceps de insinuatione aperiendum est. 
tria sunt tempora quibus principio uti non possumus . . . aut cum turpem 
causam habemus. . . aut cum animus auditoris persuasus esse uidetur ab iis 
qui contra dixerunt; aut cum defessus est eos audiendo qui ante dixerunt’ 
(1. 6. 9). The de Jn., on the other hand, limits insinuatio to the admirabile genus 
causae, but maintains that the case becomes admirabilis in three ways, which 
correspond in fact to the tria tempora of the ad Her. : ‘insinuatione igitur utendum 
est cum admirabile genus causae est . . . id autem tribus ex causis fit maxime: 
si aut inest in ipsa causa quaedam turpitudo, aut ab eis qui ante dixerunt iam 
quiddam auditori persuasum uidetur, aut eo tempore locus dicendi datur cum 
iam illi quos audire oportet defessi sunt audiendo’ (1. 17. 23). Clearly both 
writers are expounding the same doctrine here, but in different forms. 

The object of this paper is to call attention to certain difficulties and pecu- 
liarities of the doctrine of the ‘subtle approach’ which I have not seen discussed 
elsewhere. It will have been noticed that the ad Her. identifies insinuatio with 
Epodos (1. 4. 6, quoted in para. 1). This identification is found nowhere else 
in so many words, though we sball see later that it appears to be confirmed 
by usage. One difficulty to which I would call attention is the choice of the 
word édodos itself. In common usage it has two principal meanings: ‘way 
towards, approach’ as in Thuc. 4. 129, 7. 99; and ‘approach in a hostile sense, 
attack’, as in Thuc. 1. 93, 2. 95. It is used also of the bringing in of supplies 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 9. 3), and of the onset or attack of fever (Hipp. 44. 3). Nowhere 
is there any sense of indirectness, as its rhetorical use and its identification with 
insinuatio imply ; cf. the first quotation from de Jn. (1. 15. 20) in para. 1 above; 
also; ‘his nos rebus insinuabimus ad causam’ (ad Her. 1. 6. 10) ; and ‘insinuatio 
surrepat animis’ (Quint. 4. 1. 42). 

A further difficulty is that the usage ahd definitions of épodos among Greek 
rhetoricians are not consistent. We find it used, of course, in the normal sense 
of an approach to something ; cf. zpoxardoraais €otw épodos mpds ras arodei~ers 
} Karackevt) rv amodeifewv (Apsines rex. pyr. 4 in Spengel-Hammer, Rhet. 
Graec. i. 242). Elsewhere it is used as a technical term, but nowhere is it defined 
as an alternative to mpooimwov, nor is it brought into relationship with the 
oxjpara brobdcewy (évdofov, mapddofov, x.7.A.), as insinuatio is brought into 
relationship with genera causarum. Three senses can be distinguished : 





1. A ‘subtle approach’ or indirect introduction, corresponding to insinuatio. 
So an anonymous rhetorician in Walz, Rhet. Graec. vii. 54, in discussing 
the mpooipov, says: AapBdvera Sé 7d mpooimov amd tpidv tpdmwyr, ws 5é 


® Zyjuara trobécewv is the Greek equivalent of genera causarum. 
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énoi dacw, amo tecodpwv. He lists the four rpé7or as recommendation of 
oneself, arousing prejudice against one’s opponent, attracting the atten- 
tion of the judges, and fourthly é¢d5ov xara twos. He explains the pro- 
cedure in each of these four cases, and of the last case he says: 7) 5é €podos 
Tore yiverat, Wika pr) pavep@s 7. BovAcvopefa onpaivew, Kai AaBpaiws 5” 
érépwv Adywv eicdyowev adrd. Again, Aphthonius in his account of the 
Oéais (in Spengel’s Rhet. Graec. ii. 50) apparently recognizes é¢odos as an 
alternative to mpooiuwov, but gives no definition: Svacpeiras roivuy H Odors 
mp@rov pev TH KaAdoupevyn epdde, iv avti mpoorniwv épeis." 


. In some passages éfodos is mentioned as a separate section of a speech, 


alongside the usual four or five. So another anonymous writer in Walz, 
lc., p. 63: waons drobdcews pépy Trévte eiaiv, mpooipmovr, diupynors, avribears, 
Avoeis ai Aeydpevas triorets, émidoyos . . . Twes 5€ mpooréact Kai Erepa Tpia, 
épodov, mapéxBaow, avénow: Kai paper elvas Taira Erepa mapa Ta eiphueva. 
éfodos ydp éotw 7 mpobepameia 6 Aéyeras mpootyov. Similarly another 
anonymous writer (ibid., p. 20 = Rabe, Rhet. Graec. xiv. 206) éri wévre 
pépn Tod Adyou, apd Tiox Sé réocapa, mpooipov, Sinynua, miorers, émidoyot. 
mpooriléaci twes THv Te Efodov Kal mapéxBacw Kai avfnow. Here édodos 
is not defined at all; but the first writer at least, and perhaps the second 
also, appears to be referring to the views of a minority with which he is 
not in agreement (res 5€ mpooriPéacr: cf. mpooriPéaci twes in the second 
quotation, and ws dé é0i daow in 1 above). The first writer realizes that 
€fodos is merely a form of introduction ; we cannot say whether the second 
one does or not, but clearly some rhetoricians failed to recognize this, 
and thought of é¢odos as a separate section of a speech, which was inde- 
pendent of the zpooiywov and could presumably be used therefore along- 
side the zpooijov in the samespeech. Howand why this misunderstanding 
arose it is difficult to say, but I shall try to show later that the doctrine of 
épodos as a ‘subtle approach’, alternative to mpooiysov and the equivalent 
of insinuatio, was not generally accepted among Greek rhetoricians.* 

In one Greek writer a quite different definition is given: é¢odos dé éorw 
evroyos airia Sunynoews ; and he gives an illustration from Dem. Mid. (12). 
(Rufus rex. pyr. 13, in Spengel-Hammer, i. 401.) The author is discussing 
the zpooiywov, which can come from five sources: ado mpoceirov . . . 
SiucaoTdv .. . cuvnyopoupevww .. . Oedv . . . mpaypdarwyr ; he discusses each 
of the five, and of the last he says: dad 5€ mpayudrwv AapBdvera 7a 
Tpooiua mpoayyeAia, ovyKpice:, peprop@, epddw, xpdvw, airia, yowpn. In 
this case épodos is part of the doctrine of the zpooiov, but clearly is 
unrelated to the doctrine of éfodos as the ‘subtle approach’, an alterna- 
tive form of introduction. 


If this last explanation was not simply an error, we seem to have two distinct 


1 Why use é€dodos in a Oéars? The case is 


and cf. ad Her. 1. 6. 10: ‘si defessi erunt 





not likely to be turpe, nor the audience tired 
by the previous speaker, nor convinced by 
him. Probably the ordinary introduction 
designed to make the audience docilis, attentus, 
beniuolus is regarded as unnecessary in a 
Ogos, and an épodo0s would make it more 
interesting. See Theon. Progym. 12 Anbdépueba 
Se 7a mpooiuia rdv Odcewy wrote ard yvodns .. . 
9} do mrapouias 7 xpeias 7} aropOéyparos x... 


audiendo . . . ab apologo, fabula ueri simili, 
imitatione etc. .. .” (sc. exordiemur). 

2 The Latin rhetoricians, on the other 
hand, were in general quite clear about 
insinuatio and its relation to principium; cf. 
Fortunatianus, Ars Rhet. 2. 14: ‘quo differt 
exordium a principio et insinuatione? quod 
exordium genus est, principium et insinuatio 
species sunt eius’ (in Halm, R.L.M., p. 109). 
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meanings of é¢odos as a technical term: (1) a subtle approach or indirect intro- 
duction, corresponding to insinuatio; this was misunderstood by some writers 
as a separate pépos rod Adyov, additional and not alternative to mpootyov; 
(2) a reasonable excuse for a description. 

I suspect the misunderstanding referred to may have arisen because the 
doctrine of the ‘subtle approach’ was not commonly accepted by Greek rheto- 
ricians. It is very noticeable that é$odos in sense 1 above never occurs in Greek 
véxvat without qualification ; so in three cases we have phrases like mpooriOéaci 
twes, or ws Sé€ roi daow; while in a fourth passage it is referred to as 7H 
kadoupévn €$d5w. The only exception to this is in a papyrus fragment which 
will be noticed below; its evidence is necessarily inconclusive on this point, 
since it is possible that in the missing portions of the papyrus the word may 
have been qualified in the same way as in the later Greek rhetoricians. Among 
Latin authors Quintilian alone refers to insinuatio in the same guarded way: 
‘eo quidam exordium in duas diuidunt partes, principium et insinuationem . . . 
ut... insinuatio surrepat animis’, etc. (4. 1. 42). Quintilian in fact seems to 
speak with some impatience about such refinements: ‘quibus aduersus haec 
modis sit medendum uerbosius tradunt materiasque sibi ipsi fingunt; . . . sed 
hae (sc. materiae) . . . nisi generaliter comprehenduntur in infinitum sunt extra- 
hendae’ (43). | 

In ad Her. and de In., on the other hand, and in the later Latin rhetoricians, 
no such qualifications appear; the doctrine of insinuatio is expounded in a 
straightforward manner, as if it were generally accepted. When and by whom 
was the doctrine of the ‘subtle approach’ first formulated? The theory of the 
four types of cause (on a moral basis) is attributed to Hermagoras, on the 
strength of a passage in Augustine (de Rhet. 17-21) ;? in expounding the doctrine 
of the four types? he mentions that Hermagoras advised dispensing with the 
principium in the honestum (évdofov) genus, on the ground that in this type 
the goodwill which the principium aimed at producing was already present. The 
doctrine of the four types is thus brought into connexion with Hermagoras, 
and we have no earlier reference; it would in any case be in harmony with 
what we know of Hermagoras’ schematizing tendencies. 

But it is noticeable that nowhere does Augustine speak of the ‘subtle ap- 
proach’. His word for an introduction is principium (or exordium) ; épo50s and 
insinuatio are equally unknown to him; and it seems unlikely that if Herma- 
goras had been the author of the doctrine of the ‘subtle approach’ Augustine 
would not have mentioned the doctrine in 21 (where he gives instructions for 
the treatment of paradoxo genere) even if only to disagree with him. (We have 
in any case seen that no extant Greek writer brings é¢odos into relationship 
with the oyjpata trobécewv.) Either therefore the doctrine of the ‘subtle 
approach’ is subsequent to Hermagoras, or (if not) it was unknown to or 
rejected by him. 

Two pieces of evidence appear to have a bearing on this. One is the occur- 
rence of éfodos in Pap. Oxy. iii. 410, a fragmentary rhetorical treatise in the 
Dorian dialect attributed by Grenfell and Hunt to the early fourth century B.c. 
The attribution is based on the similarity of the dialect to that of the fragments 
of Archytas of Tarentum and other Pythagoreans, and that found in the anony- 
mous A:ardéers "HOxai assigned to that date. Rhys Roberts (C.R. xviii. 18) is 


' In Halm, 2.L.M.; = Caput Xin Migne, 2 Excluding dverapaxoAov@nrov (obscurum), 
P.L, xxxii. 1447-8. which must therefore have been added later. 
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inclined to go farther and connect the treatise directly or indirectly with the 
Sicilian Tisias, who came to Athens with Gorgias in 427. One hesitates to assign 
technical refinements to such an early period, but Rhys Roberts gives grounds 
for believing that they may have been commoner in early rhetorical theory 
than is generally assumed, and thinks that we cannot exclude the possibility 
that éfod0s may date from quite an early period. Against this, however, is the 
fact that Aristotle, Anaximenes, and probably Hermagoras do not mention it. | 

The other piece of evidence is that Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in two similar 
passages, tells us that Isaeus used dodo: while Lysias did not (de Isaeo 3, de 
Lysia 15). This would at first sight seem conclusive for the existence of the 
doctrine of the ‘subtle approach’ in the early fourth century B.c.; but it may 
be pointed out that Isaeus could well have been using a similar technique even 
before the doctrine was formulated, since rhetorical teaching was in the main 
based on existing practice.' 

We thus have three possibilities. Either (1) the doctrine of the ‘subtle ap- 
proach’ was formulated early, perhaps in the first part of the fourth century, 
or even before that. We should then have to explain why it was not mentioned 
by Aristotle, Anaximenes, or (apparently) Hermagoras. Or (2) it was formu- 
lated some time between Aristotle and Hermagoras. In that case we should 
have expected Hermagoras to have related it to his doctrine of the oyjpara 
brobécewr ; and the fact that (on the evidence of Augustine) he seems neither 
to have done so nor to have given reasons for rejecting it suggests that the 
doctrine was unknown to him. Or (3) it was formulated between Hermagoras 
and the ad Her. and de In., i.e. some time between c. 150 and the second decade 
of the first century B.c. In that case the Dorian papyrus fragment would have 
to be assigned to a later date than Grenfell and Hunt or Rhys Roberts envisage ; 
and one naturally thinks of the Rhodian school, one of whose members taught 
Cicero; while Dionysius would be applying to Isaeus and Lysias criteria which 
were not properly applicable at that date. 

The evidence is not conclusive, but on the whole the difficulties of (1) and 
(2) seem greater than those of (3). The doctrine of the ‘subtle approach’ seems 
more likely (pace Rhys Roberts) to have been due to later Greek over-refine- 
ment than to have been a foundation-member, so to speak, of the newly 
evolving rhetorical theory of the late fifth and early fourth centuries. I am 
inclined to think, therefore, that it was a comparatively new doctrine when 
the ad Her. and de In. were written. Its subsequent history, as we have seen, 
is somewhat obscure. Apart from the two references in Dionysius, and the 
puzzling aberration in Rufus, the later Greek rhetoricians all speak of it with 
the curious abliqueness which we have noticed, either referring to it as 7) xaAov- 
pévn €godos, or introducing it with some such phrase as zpooridaci twes. 
Nowhere do they show clear understanding of its place in rhetorical theory, 
comparable with the familiarity of most of the Latin rhetoricians with in- 
sinuatio. The conclusion seems inescapable that the doctrine of the ‘subtle 
approach’ was never completely accepted by Greek rhetorical theory. 

The reason for this (if it was so) is difficult to see. In one of the passages 
mentioned Dionysius includes é¢o050. with pepropot and mpoxaracxevai among 

1 I have assumed that éd¢odos is used in which sense he is using it. All we can say is 
sense 1 (a ‘subtle approach’) in Dionysius _ that in the papyrus it seems to be broughtinto 
and the papyrus fragment; but infactneither _ relationship with mpooty:ov. 
author defines it or gives any indication in 
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the wavovpyia: which Lysias did not use (de Lysia 15) ; the disparaging descrip- 
tion of these devices as ‘tricks of the trade’ is no doubt the expression of personal 
feeling, but some such feeling may have been common, and may have helped 
to prevent the doctrine of the ‘subtle approach’ from gaining general accept- 
ance. It is conceivable also that since é¢odos was used in quite a different sense 
in ordinary language, and apparently had more than one meaning even as 
a technical term, these factors may have had some influence in preventing its 
general acceptance. 

With insinuatio the case is somewhat different. Mentioned by ad Her. and 
de In. as a normal feature of rhetorical technique, it nevertheless drops out of 
sight in Cicero’s later works; we might, for example, have expected to find it 
in Part. Or. 28, where principium is discussed. It reappears in Quintilian, but 
here is referred to in the same guarded way as is éfodos by the later Greek 
writers: ‘eo quidam exordium in duas diuidunt partes, principium et insinua- 
tionem’ (4. 1. 42). Later still, however, the qualification again disappears, and 
by the Latin rhetoricians of the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. insinuatio is spoken 
of as a regular part of rhetorical theory. (So Fortunatianus 2. 14; Victorinus 
commentary on de Jn. 1. 15; Sulpitius Victor, Jnst. Or. 16; Martianus Capella, 
de Rhet. 45 ; Grillius comm. on de Jn. 20; all in Halm, R.L.M.) This discrepancy 
between Greek and Latin usage is also difficult to explain. They did not always 
keep in step; an example is the treatment of the progymnasmata, which (though 
rhetorical in origin) were in Quintilian’s time all handled by the Latin gram- 
matici since the Latin rhetoricians refused to handle them ; Greek rhetoricians, 
on the other hand, treated at least some of them, if not all (Quint. 1. 9. 6; 
2. 1. 1 ff.). It may be, then, that in the differing treatment of the doctrine of 
the ‘subtle approach’ by Greek and Roman rhetoricians we have no more 
than a casual variation, of no particular significance. 

A more probable explanation has been suggested to me, however: that the 

. influence of the de Jn. may have helved to standardize the doctrine of insinuatio 
among the Latin rhetoricians of the late Empire; the existence of com- 
mentaries by Victorinus and Grillius suggests that the de Jn. was by that time 
a recognized textbook. No doubt by Quintilian’s time this had not yet hap- 
pened ; and Quintilian, familiar with the whole field of rhetorical literature, 
Greek and Latin, knew that the doctrine of the ‘subtle approach’ had not been 
universally accepted, and so put the matter in perspective. If this is the true 
explanation (as seems probable) the picture which seems to emerge is that 
some Greek rhetorician between c. 150 and ¢. go B.c. evolved the doctrine of 
the two types of introduction, calling them zrpooiy.ov and épodos: some time 
before the ad Her. and de In. were written these were translated into Latin as 
principium and insinuatio. Possibly the doctrine had a temporary vogue among 
both Latin and Greek rhetoricians; at any rate the ad Her. and de Jn. took it 
over as if it were a standard feature of rhetorical teaching. But it was not 
universally accepted, as we see from Quintilian and the later Greek rhetori- 
cians ; in the later Empire, however, the influence of Cicero, exerted through 
the de Jn. rather than through his later, more philosophical works on rhetoric, 
procured for it a late flowering, so to speak, so that the later Latin rhetoricians 
refer to it again as if it were standard doctrine. 
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A PRAYER TO THE FATES! 


In his choice of quotations concerning fate and the good ordering of events 
Stobaeus (E:i. 5. 10-12) gives in succession three passages which the manu- 
scripts ascribe to the Peleus of Euripides and the Phaedra of Sophocles, but as 
Wilamowitz? and Nauck’ saw, all three form a single piece, and the ascriptions 
to Euripides and Sophocles do not concern them. The text so recovered may 
be presented as follows :* 


Knére, Moipat, Aids ai re rapa Opdvov ayxordtw Gedy 
¢ 
éCouevas repudor’ aduxra Te pydea 
mravrodamayv BovAdy adapavrivaow bdaivere KepKiow, 
Alcoa nai KAwbe Adxeais 7” edeirevor 
‘ , 
Nuxros Képat, 
> , > t4 > > , , ’ 
edyouevwy érraxovaar’, odpdveat x0dnai Te 
daipoves & mavbeiuarot, 
td > » e ld 
TéumeT’ Gp poddKoAmov 
Evvopiav AvrapoOpdvous 7” adeAdds, Aixav 
kai orepavnddpov Eipyvay, wodw re ravde Bapudpdvwy AcAdBoure 
ouvruxiay. 
3. ddaivera: codd., corr. Wilamowitz. 4. xai supp. Nauck, 5. xodpat Nuxrds 
codd., corr. Wilamowitz. 7. mravdeipavro: codd., corr. Wachsmuth. 


‘Hearken, Fates, who sit nearest of the gods by the throne of Zeus, and on 
shuttles of adamant weave countless, inescapable devices for counsels of every 


kind, Aisa and Clotho and Lachesis, fine-armed daughters of Night, listen to 
our prayers, goddesses of heaven and earth, all-terrible ; send us rose-bosomed 
Lawfulness and her brightly throned sisters, Right and crowned Peace, and 
make this city forget the misfortunes which lie heavily on her heart.’ 


Since the metre is relevant to the discussion of the poem it may be displayed 
schematically : 


mun | eve vue 
meV eR YY RY VY RmYUYUervYY 
-vu-—| -yen-y | -ve-vu-ue 
-v--| -ve--|-v- 

ie 
myy-vuny | -vueveny 
-vu--|-v- 
-v-|-ve-v 
-vv-venu|-v-|-v- 


Nobody will deny that the greater part of this is dactylo-epitrite. The only 


1 I am much indebted for advice and * Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. 159-60. There is 
assistance to Professor A. Andrewes and Mr. a good, short commentary in H. W. Smyth, 
W. G. G. Forrest. Greek Melic Poets, pp. 473-4. C£. Bowra, Greek 

2 Isyllos von Epidauros, pp. 16 ff. Lyric Poetry, pp. 97-98. 

3 Tr. Gr. Fr., and ed., p. xx. 
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uncertainty of scansion is at the end of 1, where ded can be either a disyllable 
as usual, or a monosyllable as less usual. The first alternative would mean that 
we have a scansion rather like that of OJ. 6 Str. 3; the second that the dactylic 
series ends in a spondee. In 10 the resolution of the third syllable in -v-v to 
produce —~ vv is not common but has some sort of parallel in Jsthm. 2 Ep. 6. 
These are unimportant details. What matter are more striking divergences 
from the usual practice of dactylo-epitrites. 

The first of these, which struck Wilamowitz, is that the final syllables of the 
different metra are nearly as often short as long. Thus we find -vy—vu-—v 
instead of -vv—vv—-— at 6 (twice) and 9, -vv-v instead of -vv —- at 3, 8, 
and 10, and —v-v instead of -v-—- twice at 10. This is not the practice of 
either Pindar or Bacchylides and makes it unlikely that either is the author. 
For this reason Wilamowitz decided that, by process of exhaustion, the lines 
must be the work of Simonides. He does not argue for this in detail, but the 
extant remains of Simonides’ dactylo-epitrites support his case. In fr. 5 d 
—vv-—vv—v appears in 4, 6, and 7 and --—» in 2 (twice) and 7; while in fr. 
20 —-vv—vv-v appears in 3 and —v-v in 2 and 4. Other fragments in the 
same metre suggest a similar usage, and we cannot doubt that Wilamowitz’s 
instinct was sound when he assigned the lines to Simonides because of this 
metrical peculiarity. 

The metrical analysis reveals another abnormality of which Wilamowitz says 
nothing, perhaps because he did not anticipate Nauck in seeing that 1-2 are 
an integral part of the fragment. In 1-3 we have successions of dactyls, pre- 
ceded indeed in 1 by -v—and in 3 by -vv—— -vv-v, but none the less striking 
and unexpected in the company of dactylo-epitrites. To this Bacchylides pre- 
sents no parallel, and Pindar only when he uses -vv—vv-—vv-—— at Pyth. 4 
Str. 4, Nem. 1 Ep. 3 and 5 Ep. 9, and Jsthm. 5 Ep. 8, and in a catalectic form 
at Pyth. 4 Str. 5, or the longer -ve—vu-vve—vv—— at Pyth, 3 Str. 4. Pindar’s 
practice varies in two important respects, First, his dactylic series always end in 
one or two long syllables, and secondly he never has so many as five dactyls in 
succession. He seems not so much to introduce dactyls for their own sake as to 
extend the usual dactylic metron which is basic to dactylo-epitrites. Nor is the 
free intrusion of dactyls any commoner in choral passages of tragedy or comedy. 
It is true that at Ajax 172 (182) Sophocles begins an almost purely dactylo- 
epitrite strophe with a dactylic series and that at Peace 775-95 (796-816) 
Aristophanes uses mainly dactylo-epitrites, but at 790-1 (814-15) he uses first 
a dactylic hexameter and then a dactylic tetrameter. But both these cases are 
mild mixtures compared with our fragment. We cannot say that it is charac- 
teristic of Simonides, whose extant fragments provide nothing like it, but it is 
none the less likely that the poet who introduces dactyls in this way operates 
with an earlier form of dactylo-epitrites than that of Pindar or Bacchylides, in 
both of whom practice has hardened into a more rigorous shape. 

It might of course be argued that the lines come not from lyric poetry proper 
but from a choral ode in tragedy. It is true that their style and manner bear 
little relation to anything extant in the works of the three tragedians, but there 
remains the possibility that they come from some other tragedian whose manner 
is not known to us. In the last resort this is impossible to disprove, but surely 
most will share Nauck’s conclusion that the fragment does not come from 
a lost play because ‘a tragoedia alienum est’. What is lacking is anything that 
smacks of the stage or drama, not merely the individual references which keep 
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a play going but the air of fictitious urgency which has to be more emphatic 
in a play than in a theme drawn from life. It is true that some choral songs 
of tragedy are modelled on authentic ritual songs, and that such a piece as 
the Parodos of the Oedipus Tyrannus has many characteristics of a prayer in 
time of need, but our piece is simpler, more direct, and more closely related 
to actual events. It deals with a pressing crisis, but has no need to explain the 
setting, and this suggests that it comes from lyrical song. 

A second argument for Simonides’ authorship may perhaps be found in the 
style. Difficult as such matters are to prove, we know enough of his manner 
to see that he deserved Dionysius’ appreciation of his tiv éxAoynv Tév ovopaTwr 
(Vet. Script. 420 Reiske). So here the poet picks his words with delicate precision 
and makes them suit the situation exactly. The abundant adjectives, for 
instance, do their work with unobtrusive skill, when they suggest the vast scope 
of the Fates’ designs in zepusow’ aduxrd re or the irrevocable nature of their 
decrees in d5ayavrivacow or their formidable and final character in zavdeiparot. 
In contrast with these suggestions of power are the adjectives given to the 
Hours, which come from the traditional vocabulary of praise and worship 
and present images of plastic and visible appeal in poddxoArov, Aurapobpévous, 
orepavndopov. This is characteristic not only of Simonides’ doctrine that poetry 
is ‘painting which speaks’ (Plut. de Glor. Ath. 3), but of his way of making 
unseen powers more vivid by giving them visual epithets, as when he calls the 
Muses xaAAtxouwy (fr. 26. 2 D) or Maia odpeias €AcxoBAedapov (fr. 30. 1) or the 
Pleiads iomAoxdywv (ibid. 3). The simplicity of this art lies in preferring 
the single, significant word to periphrasis or allusive elaboration. Something 
of the kind may indeed be found in Bacchylides, but hardly on this scale or 
with quite this concentration of strength. 

Dionysius also praises Simonides for rijs cvvOécews ti axpiBevay, and it is 
instructive to test our lines in the light of this judgement. The whole piece 
consists of two sentences, of which the first addresses the Fates in their awful 
majesty, and the second, which is, structurally, closely connected with it, 
beseeches them to send the Hours to the unhappy city for which the poet speaks. 
He begins with an exalted vision of the Fates in their glory, recites their names 
with hieratic solemnity, and then becomes more human and more intimate in 
words of actual prayer. The subtlety of his art can be illustrated by the phrase 
mepusor’ aduxra te wndea tavrodamay BovAdy. The Fates weave y7dea, devices, 
by which their decisions, BovAai, are put into action, and the decisions are of 
every kind just as the devices are beyond counting. The phrase, which might 
at first sight seem a little inflated, has a precise meaning and is indeed an 
example of precision in arrangement in that it says in a few words just what the 
poet means. 

This style is informed by a powerful emotion, a deep and troubled anxiety. 
The poet controls it and rises above it, but it makes itself felt in the outburst 
of edyouévwy éraxovoar’, in the appeal méumer’ dupe, and in the final words 
with their urgent prayer that the city may forget its Bapudpdver cuvruyar. 
This powerful undercurrent of feeling recalls Dionysius’ comment that Simo- 
nides BeAriwv edpioxerat xai [Twddpou, 76 otxrileaBas 27) weyadorperds ws éxeivos 
aAAd rrabyrixds (Vet. Script. 420 Reiske) and Quintilian’s judgement that prae- 
cipua . . . eius in commovenda miseratione virtus (Inst. Or. 10. 1. 64). If we may judge 
by the lines on Danae (fr. 13 D), the secret of Simonides’ pathos was the 
restraint which he exercised in its presentation. His appeals to pity are the 


~ 
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more powerful because they are almost statements of fact which need no 
elaboration or comment. So here, the poet, faced by a disastrous situation, lets 
it speak for itself as he prays to the gods for succour. 

There are, then, good reasons for agreeing with Wilamowitz that the lines 
may have been written by Simonides, but of course on such a question there 
can be no final certainty. What looks reasonably sure is that the piece was 
written by a poet whose art is simpler and more straightforward than that of 
Pindar or even Bacchylides, and who practised the yAadupd rather than the 
avornpa apyovia. At the start it is clear that he casts his words in the form of 
a prayer to the Fates, and what we have is surely the beginning of his poem, 
since the words xAére, Motpa: conform to the habitual language of prayers, and 
such an appeal to the gods usually comes at the start, as when Glaucus prays 
to Apollo: 

KAGH, ava, ds ov Avxins év tiove Sjuw 
els 7) evi Tpoin... (Zl. 16. 514-15). 


So Odysseus, cast up from the sea on Phaeacia, prays to whatever god may 
guard the place: 

KAdH, ava, tis éaai: toAvANOTOV 5é a” ixdvw 

devywv é€x movrowo Tloceddwvos évimds. (Od. 5. 445-6.) 


The form passed from the epic into other kinds of verse, as when Archilochus, 
in what looks like the beginning of a poem, says: 


” 


Krb0’, avaé “Hoare, kai por cvpupaxos youvoupéevw 
idaos yeved, xapilev 8” ofd wep xapilea. (fr. 75 D.) 


Or Pindar starts a Dithyramb on a note of war: 
KA00’, AdaAd, TTodguov Obyarep... (fr. 61. 1 Bo.). 


So our poet goes straight to work and addresses his prayer to the Fates. The 
actual address could be postponed till later, as Pindar does in Ol. 14. 4-5 to 
’ the Graces of Orchomenus, but it is more effective at the beginning and gives 
a greater sense of urgency in a time of crisis. 

Since the lines are cast in the form of a prayer, we may ask from what kind 
of poem they come. It is tempting to think that this may have been a Paean. 
Didymus, who had a vast knowledge of Greek poetry, says that the Paean was 
sung to secure an end to famine and other troubles (Et. Gud. 446. 50 Sturz), 
and since among these ordovs isexpressly mentioned (Schol. Lond. Dion. Thrac. 
p- 451. 13 Hilg.), it would be suitable for the situation in our poem. Indeed, the 
propriety of a Paean to a time of trouble may be seen from Pindar’s Paean 4, 
written for the Thebans in 463 B.c., when an eclipse of the sun seemed to 
foretell unknown disasters. In it Pindar prays for the well-being of Thebes and 
hopes that the omens do not portend ordow ovdAopévay (fr. 44. 15 Bo.). Its 
background has enough in common with our piece to suggest that this too was 
a Paean. On the other hand the Paean was normally connected with Apollo 
(Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 636; Schol. Plat. Symp. 177 a; Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1102), 
and it was not till the fourth century that it began to lose the connexion, Since 
our lines mention Zeus and not Apollo, they are more likely to come from 
a Uuvos. The term could be applied to songs which contained more than mere 
ascription of praise and were akin to prayer. An anonymous author gives a 
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helpful definition, duvos: eorw 6 pera mpooxuvjcews Kai edyijs Kexpayevns éraivw 
Adyos eis Deovs (Et. Gud. 540. 46) and among various kinds of juvo. Menander 
mentions of pev edxrixol, of 5¢ dmevxrixoi (p. 331. 1 Spengler), which would, if 
combined, cover our piece, since it asks that evils may depart and that good 
things may come in their stead. That a Hymn in this sense should be addressed 
to the Fates is not surprising. If a Chorus of the Thesmophoriazusae 700 could 
pray & mérvat Moipa or a Chorus of the Choephoroe 305 begin a song with 
GAN’ & peydAa Moipas, there is no great difficulty about our poet writing a 
duvos eis Moipas, which he begins, naturally enough, by addressing them. 

A Hymn to the Fates presupposes a cult of them at which it is sung. Such 
cults were not uncommon, and the Fates had temples of their own at Corinth 
(Paus. 2. 4. 4)! and Thebes (id. 9. 25. 4). But we may none the less be surprised 
that the Fates are invoked instead of the high gods who usually watch over 
cities. It is true that here they are associated with Zeus, but it is to them, and 
not to him, that the words are addressed, and this suggests a cult more stately 
than any on which we have information. Nor are the Fates normally regarded 
as important civic deities. They have much to do with individuals but not 
with cities. But it would not be difficult or anomalous to extend their scope 
to families and even countries. So Pindar speaks of the Moipa which guides 
the house of the Emmenidae (Ol. 2. 35 ff.). More strikingly, the Chorus of the 
Eumenides addresses the Fates as undeniably civic deities when it calls them 


Saipoves dpPovdpor, 
mavre Séuw perdxowot. (963-4.) 


So in our poem the Fates are approached on behalf of a city which is in dire 
_ Straits and suffers from internal dissensions. In this the Fates have a special 
duty. They are concerned with kinship and withdraw their presence when 
domestic sanctities are outraged, as Pindar says: 


Moipas 8° adicrarr’, ci ris ExOpa were 


Gpoyovots aidd Kadvyar. (Pyth. 4. 145-6.) 


The same would apply to a city. If it suffers from internal discords, it means 
that the Fates are hostile to it, and the poet begs that they will restore their 
favour. Nor would he do this if they were not important divinities and honoured 
with more than usual respect. 

The poet builds his supplication with a quiet assurance, and each step 
marks something new in his approach. He begins by saying that the Fates sit 
nearest of the gods to Zeus, and this conforms to tradition as Hesiod presents it : 


Moipas 0” hs mAciorny Tynv mope pntiéra Zevs. (Theog. 903.) 


Behind the tradition lay rites in which Zeus was connected with the Fates. 
As Moupayeérns he had a temple at Delphi (Paus. 10. 24. 4), a cult at Athens 
(1G. i?. 80. 12) and an altar at Olympia (Paus. 5. 15. 4), and as such he was 
depicted on the shrine of Despoina at Akakesion in Arcadia (id. 8. 37. 1) and 
named with the Fates at Chios.? At Halicarnassus an oracle of Apollo com- 
manded sacrifices to be made to the Fates together with Zeds arp@os, Apollo, 


1 Mr. W. G. G. Forrest points out to me 2 G. Zolotas, "Emypadai Xior Avéxdoror, 
that at Corinth they appear on the pediment _ p. 225. I owe this reference to Mr. W. G. G. 
of Temple E, Corinth, i. 2, p. 226. Forrest. 
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and the Mother of the Gods (S.I.G.3 1044. 5) ; at Thebes their shrine was next 
to that of Zeus dyopaios (Paus. 9. 25. 4). Zeus and the Fates were closely con- 
nected in worship, and it is perfectly appropriate to bring them together in 
this supplication. 

The Fates make their decisions, BovAai, and on their adamantine shuttles 
spin the devices, y75ea, which put these into effect. In this fine image the poet 
picks up an old idea and gives it a new force. The notion that a man’s life 
is a thread spun at his birth is widely spread in many countries, and in Greece 
it was responsible for the names of two of the Fates, Clotho and Lachesis, 
whom popular etymology connected with xAd@ew and Aayeiv. This notion can 
be seen, at an early stage, in Homer, who not only attributes the thread of 
life or fortune to gods (Jl. 24. 535; Od. 1. 17; 8. 579; 16. 64), but more ex- 
plicitly says that Afoa span his life for Achilles (Jl. 20. 127-8), Motpa for Hector 
(il. 24. 209), and Afoa KA@Oéds re for Odysseus (Od. 7. 197). At this date the 
Fates were not necessarily three in number, nor fully differentiated from one 
another. They are still birth-goddesses, and Atropos, who deals only with death, 
has not yet taken a place among them. Our poet differs from Homer in accept- 
ing the existence of three Fates and in applying their dominion not to the life 
of an individual but to the existence of a city. 

He had to some extent Hesiod behind him. Hesiod presents the Fates as 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos (Theog. 219, 905), and our poet cannot have 
failed to know this. When he substituted Aifca for Atropos, he must have done 
so deliberately, and we may surmise his reasons. Atropos is concerned with 
death, and on this occasion the poet is concerned not with death but with the 
fortunes of a city, to which Atropos is irrelevant. He therefore introduces Alaa, 
whose functions are less closely defined and who has Homeric authority behind 
her. He also picks up the Homeric notion of KAdOes and clarifies it as Clotho 
and Lachesis. He thus not only rejects one of Hesiod’s names for the Fates but 
contradicts the view of a Hesiodic poet that of the Fates Atropos was mpodep7js 
mpeopurarn re (Scut. 260). It is possible that our poet chooses Alcoa because she 
has a special role in the relations of gods and men. Just as Aeschylus calls her 

| Alca dacyavoupyds (Cho. 647) and gives her a task of vengeance, so here the 

‘ poet may summon her to a like task in the restoration of civic order. We need 
feel no surprise at seeing the names of the Fates handled in this way. Hesiod’s 
list was ancient but not obligatory or universally accepted. Even at Athens one 
of the Fates seems to have been Adpodirn odpavia (Paus. 1. 19. 2). In general 
their existence was more important than 'their individual names, and many 
Greeks would probably think of them, as the painter of the Frangois Vase 
suggests, simply as Motpa. In such matters Greek poets took considerable 
liberties, and it is instructive to note that, when Pindar deals with a similar 
topic, he goes his own way. In his Hymn eis Téynv he not only makes Tvyn 
one of the Fates, for which he has no precedent in Homer or Hesiod, but says 
that she has power over her sisters (fr. 21 Bo.). It is also relevant to our passage 
that he treats Tuyn as a social, rather than as a personal, power when he calls 
her depéroXs (fr. 19 Bo.). The names of the Fates allow some variation, and 
clearly when a city’s future was in question, some adaptation and adjustment 
of old ideas might be necessary. So our poet, well within his rights, substitutes 
Ailsa. for Atropos, 

There were two views about the parentage of the Fates, both of which may 
be found in Hesiod, who at one place makes them the daughters of Night 
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without any father (Theog. 217 ff.) and at another daughters of Zeus and 
Themis (ibid. 904 ff.). So glaring a contradiction suggests that one of the 
passages is an interpolation, but it is almost impossible to say which. What 
matters is that both views existed, and each represented a different approach. 

The first sees the Fates as incalculable beings who belong to the world of 
darkness, the second as agents of divine order working for the will of the gods. 
Ancient poets were aware of the difficulty, and at one place Pindar reveals his 
embarrassment when he makes the Fates bring Themis to wed Zeus (fr. 10. 3 
Bo.), thereby rejecting the notion that they are the daughters of this marriage. 

It looks as if he were trying to harmonize the two stories of their origin by 
giving them an independent birth but at the same time making them creatures 
of light and happiness. Our poet must have been aware of this problem, since 
he too attempts a harmony, when he sets the Fates on Olympus next to Zeus 
but at the same time makes them daughters of Night, as does the Orphic Hymn 
when it calls them 


Moipar aeipéoror, Nuxros pira réxva pedaivns. (59. 1). 


There must have been good reasons for keeping Night as their mother. 

A clue may be found in the words odpamaz yOdvai re, which imply that the 
Fates have a dual character. On the one hand, they are enthroned at the side 
of Zeus and carry out his will; on the other hand, they belong to the under- 
world of darkness and death and perform very different functions. This side has 
to be emphasized, since the poet is concerned with the eradication of evil as 
well as with the establishment of good. That perhaps is why he makes the Fates 
daughters of that Nvé Aon, whom Hesiod supplies with so mixed and so for- 
bidding a progeny (Theog. 211 ff.). The Fates are both Olympian and chthonic, 
and when they are addressed as daughters of Night, we are reminded that 
Night is also the mother of the Furies, who call her paérep at Choephoroe 321 ff. 
Our poet stresses this relation and is fully entitled to do so; for the Fates are 
closely connected in rite and myth with the Erinyes or Eumenides. At Sicyon 
in the grove of the Eumenides there was an altar of the Fates, at which yearly 
sacrifices were made of sheep, wine mixed with honey, and flowers (Paus. 2. 
11. 4); at Amyclae the Fates had an altar, and at Corinth a temple, next to 
those of Demeter, Kore, and Pluto (Paus. 3. 184; 2. 7); at the Piraeus they 
received bloodless offerings (C.I.A. 2. 1622; 3. 357), like the Eumenides. This 
association was recognized by Epimenides, who makes 


Moipai r” abdvaros Kai "Epwies aiodddwpor (fr. g Kinkel) 


the children of Cronos and Aphrodite. The genealogy is bold, but it keeps the 
ancient association between the Fates and the Furies. So, too, Aeschylus makes 
Prometheus class the two together: 


Moipax rpipopdot pvjpoves tr” "Epwies. (P.V. 516.) 

Though he seems to have held that the Eumenides are subordinate to the Fates, 
who grant them power (Eum. 333-5, 392 ff.), yet in the end he calls them both 
parpoxactyynrat (ibid. 961). The close association of the two is implied in 
Homer, who makes an Erinys silence the horse of Achilles when it has foretold 
what is fated, popowpor, for its master (Jl. 19. 418). The Fates are daughters 
of Night and x@éma: because they are closely connected with the Furies and 
bring vengeance as well as rewards. 
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By making Night the mother of the Fates the poet secures an important 
point, but at the cost of creating a small difficulty; for it means that they 
cannot be sisters of the Hours, whom the Fates are asked to summon. The 
Hours are the daughters of Themis (Hes. Theog. go1 ; Pind. fr. 10. 6; 36. 6 Bo.), 
and whatever control the Fates have over them, it cannot be as sisters. But this 
need not cause very much trouble. The Fates and the Hours were sufficiently 
connected for any precision about family-ties to be superfluous. They were 
brought together at Megara above the statue of Zeus in his temple (Paus. 1. 
40. 4), and at Amyclae on the altar of Hyacinthus (id. 3. 19. 4). The associa- 
tion is easily understood ; for if the Furies represent the darker side of the Fates 
as x0éva, the Hours represent the brighter side as odpavar. The Hours belong 
to Olympus, where Themis bore them to Zeus, and Pindar attaches them to 
him as his special attendants (Ol. 4. 2). In their high position the Fates can 
work either through the Furies, when they send destruction, or through the 
Hours, when they send prosperity. 

The Hours were originally goddesses of the earth, and such they remained, 
even when new duties were assigned to them. In Attica they were known as 
Auxo, Karpo, and Thallo (Paus. 9. 35. 2), and Pindar speaks of them as 
ayAaoxdpmovs (fr. 10. 6 Bo.) and dowiKedvwy (fr. 63. 15). But though this view 
of them persisted, it had been rationalized and made more civic and social by 
the time of Hesiod when he used a popular etymology of their name to connect 
them with political virtues: 


Evbvopinv re Aixny re ai Eiphvnv rebadviav 
ai py’ wpevovar Karabvyroiat Bporoia.. (Theog. 902-3.) 


The transition from one function to another would be easy enough in a society 
which connected good government with the success of the harvest (Hes. Op. 
225 ff.), and Hesiod’s conception of the Hours is not at absolute variance with 
the popular conception. It is rather a difference of emphasis and intention. 
So our poet, who on this point follows Hesiod closely, still insists on the beauty 
of the Hours in the adjectives which he gives to them. But he is no less con- 
cerned with their power and majesty and shows his hand when he calls Right 
and Peace Aurapo8pdvous rather as Pindar acclaims Hera as xpvod@povov (Nem. 
1. 37) or Aphrodite as ed@pdvou (Isthm. 2. 5). The old goddesses of the earth are 
turned into august civic powers, Olympian presences who bestow the best 
things of life upon men. 

In this treatment of the Fates and the Hours there is nothing which would 
be obviously alien to Simonides. This adaptation of a theme from Hesiod 
recalls his treatment of Apera in fr. 37 D. The sense of the vast powers of the 
Fates is like such a sentiment as 


70 yeyevnpevov ovKér’ apexrov €ora. (fr. 54 D.) 


The dexterous handling of divine genealogies is suitable enough to the man 
who made Adpuov a goddess (Men. Encom. Rhet. 9. 133 Walz). But the lines 
have also a more strictly political significance, which raises special problems. 
The Hesiodic conception of the Hours, as it is here presented, was used more 
than once in the first half of the fifth century. Writing for Pytheas of Aegina, 
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probably not after 485 B.c.,' Bacchylides says of the island : 


Evvopia re caddpwv 
& Oadria> re AéAoyyxev 
adored 7’ evoeBéwv 
avipdy ev eipnva puddooe. (13. 186-9.) 
Aixa is not mentioned, but she cannot be far from his thoughts. In another 
poem, of which unfortunately we know neither the occasion nor the date, he 
tells how Menelaus makes a speech at Troy and says: 


GAd’ ev péow Keirar Kiyeiv 
- > LA , 2 7 e 7 
méow avOpurrois Aixav ieiav, ayvas 
Evdvopias axddovbov Kai mwvras Odustos. (15. 53-55-) 


Even more relevant to our passage are the lines which Pindar wrote for 
Xenophon of Corinth in 464 B.c. : 


> a A > ’ , , 
ev 74 yap Evvoyia vaier Kaci- 
yuntai te, Babpov moAiwy aoparés, 
4 ‘ > 2 4 es , oS , yy td 
ixa Kat oudtpodos Eipyva, rau’ avdpdor mAovrov, 
xpuoda maides edBovAov Oduiros. (Ol. 13. 6-9.) 


We cannot assert with confidence that either Bacchylides or Pindar had our 
poem in mind, though it is not impossible, but it is clear that both are concerned 
with the Hours as political powers of order and justice, and it is possible that 
this was almost a communis locus in choral poetry when it dealt with the fortunes 
of cities. What is more important is tha. both for Bacchylides and for Pindar 
- the mention of the Hours, and especially of Etvoyia, implies an aristocratic or 
oligarchic background. This is obvious in the cases of Aegina and Corinth, 
and it is confirmed by the general use of edvouia as the catchword of those 
systems of government which rejected the icovoyia claimed by democracies. 
The question is whether our poet calls upon the Hours in this partisan spirit. 
It is true that in the sixth century edvoyia did not have so specialized a sense. 
Solon uses it for his own reformed society, which is to counter the dvovoyin 
of the existing system (fr. 3. 30 ff. D), and Xenophanes applies it to the good 
order which is disturbed when honours are paid to the wrong men (fr. 2. 19 D). 
Even Pindar is not quite precise in his use of it ; for when in 462 B.c. he addresses 
King Arcesilas of Cyrene, he includes among the gifts of Apollo peaceful law- 
fulness in the heart: 


amdAepov ayaywv 


és mpamidas edvopiav, (Pyth. 5. 66-67) 


and if this has any political reference, it is rather to hereditary monarchy than 
to aristocracy or oligarchy. The word may have hardened and become more 
limited as the fifth century advanced, and we cannot be certain that our poet 
sees in the Hours the same political implications as Pindar did at Corinth. 
None the less it is at least possible that he did, that the repetition of the 
names of the Hours in their Hesiodic form suggests a conservative standpoint, 
that two poets, ours and Pindar, would not have used them without some 
similarity of political intention, that after all they are not what we should 


t A. Severyns, Bacchylide, pp. 41-54. 
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expect from a poem written for a democracy or a tyranny. On the whole we 
may conclude that our poet, like Pindar, invokes the Hours because of their 
aristocratic associations and that in the prayer which he makes for a city rent 
by ordows, he is acting for the nobles. The matter is relevant to the question 
of authorship, since, though Simonides seems to have been equally at home 
with tyrants and democratic leaders, there is not much evidence that he worked 
for aristocracies, and to Aegina at least, as the enemy of Athens, he was hostile. 

The problem would be simpler if we knew for what city the lines were 
written. The only clue is that the Fates are given a striking prominence, and 
this wou'd be possible both in Thebes and in Corinth. Now it happens that 
immediately after the Persian Wars Themistocles was associated with Thebes, 
and since Simonides was his friend, he may also have been involved in its 
affairs. Themistocles saved Thebes from being expelled, as the Spartans pro- 
posed, from the Delphic Amphictyony (Plut. Them. 20). Moreover, Thebes 
was rent by civil strife after Plataea, when the dvvacreia dAiywy avdpav was 
transformed into an dAvyapyia todvoyos (Thuc. 3. 62), or even for a time into 
some sort of democracy (‘Xen.’ Rep. Ath. 3. 11). But it is hard to believe that 
in such a struggle Simonides would take the side of the Theban aristocrats un- 
less he was under strong compulsion to do so, and for this there is no evidence ; 
for we donot hear that Themistocles supported the Theban nobles against their 
adversaries. The case for Corinth is perhaps a little stronger. For Simonides 
paid a handsome tribute to the Corinthians who fought at Plataea (fr. 64 D), 
and this was quoted in later days to correct the false impression given by 
Herodotus of their behaviour (Plut. de Mal. Her. 42). If Simonides was on good 
terms with the Corinthians, they may haveasked him towritea Hymn for them, 


but we know too little of their politics in the years after 479 B.c. to say whether 
the situation called for such lines as ours. But all this is to carry speculation 
too far. Even if the poem is the work of Simonides, and we cannot be certain 
that it is, we do not know for whom he wrote it. It remains a striking and 
impressive piece of Greek poetry. 


Wadham College, Oxford C. M. Bowra 





THE LEX SEMPRONIA NE QUIS IUDICIO 
CIRCUMVENIATUR: 


Att we know of this law is to be found in Cicero’s Pro Cluentio. Elsewhere we 
have only one passing reference to it, However, this speech seems to give us 
the main clause of the bill as it appeared after incorporation in the Lex Cornelia 
de sicariis et veneficis: ‘Qui tribunus militum legionibus quattuor primis quive 
quaestor, tribunus plebis’-—deinceps omnes magistratus nominavit—‘quive in 
senatu sententiam dixit dixerit, qui eorum coiit, coierit, convenit, convenerit 
quo quis iudicio publico condemnaretur de eius capite quaerito.”* 

That this is the original Gracchan part of the law appears from the argu- 
ment in secs. 150-2. Here Cicero explicitly ascribes the restriction on the scope 
of the law to Gracchus—‘hanc ipsam legem G. Gracchus tulit’—and claims 
that later Sulla—‘homo a populi causa remotissimus’—did not dare to extend 
its scope though he would willingly have done so. Cicero again insists on this 
point in sec. 154—‘ea lege qua nunc Habitus accusatur quae tunc erat Sem- 
pronia, nunc est Cornelia.’ 

Indeed, if we press Cicero’s quotations from the Lex Cornelia, it seems that 
this was the only section of the law which was retrospective in its operation— 
‘qui eorum coiit, coierit, convenit, convenerit quo quis . . .’ as compared with 
the previous clause quoted—‘quicumque fecerit, vendiderit, emerit, habu- 
erit . . .’. But this may only show that Cicero was not quoting that clause in its 
full legal phraseology. 

Difficulty has been found in interpreting the purpose of this law and its 
position in relation to the rest of Gaius’ legislation, especially in view of the 
restriction of its provisions to senators. Some historians have ignored it com- 
pletely ;* others have made the following four suggestions : 


1. Mommsen! identified it with Gracchus’ renewal of the law de provocatione 
forbidding the appointment of extraordinary judicial commissions with 
power to impose a capital sentence. 

. Greenidge® thought that it might be directed against any future revival 
of special commissions with senatorial iudices or against the praetors in 
civil suits. 

. Last? thought that it showed that there were two stages in the evolution 
of Gaius’ attempt to deal with corruption in the quaestio de repetundis. This 
lex is one of the earlier measures when he did not yet contemplate the 
replacement of senatorial by equestrian iudices. 

. Sherwin-White® suggests that the law may have been directed not against 
those who took bribes in the court but against those who gave them. 


? T thank Mr. F. A. Lepper for his helpin (Macmillan, 1908). So also Lange, Romische 
preparing this article for publication and Mr. _—Alterthumer, iii. 30 (1871). 
A. N. Sherwin-White for criticism of an ® Greenidge, A History of Rome 133-70 B.C. 
earlier draft. The remaining blemishes are i. 216 f. (1904). 
my own. 7 Last, C.A.H. ix. 53 f. and 70 (criticizing 
? Cic. Brutus 48. Greenidge). 
3 Pro Cluentio 148. 8 Sherwin-White in 7.R.S., 1952, p. 46 
4 e.g. Carcopino, Histoire Romaine. Nn. 23. 
5 History of Rome, trans. Dickson, iii. 355 
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He does not argue the point, and appears to connect the law with the 
quaestio de repetundis. 


I wish to show that Last’s interpretation of the measure, which is accepted 
by the two latest writers on the subject! in spite of Sherwin-White’s suggestion, 
is at least open to question and then put forward a modification of the older 
view. 

What is the correct translation of the title of the /ex? It seems reasonable to 
look to the use of circumvenire elsewhere in this speech. There iudicio circumvenire 
is used twice, both times with the meaning ‘to procure corruptly the convic- 
tion of the defendant’.? This is also the crime in the clause of the law quoted 
by Cicero, ‘coire quo quis condemnaretur’. This usage of iudicio circumvenire is 
not peculiar to this speech ; it is also found in Cicero, Tusculan. i. 98: ‘Palame- 
dem... Aiacem . . . alios iudicio iniquo circumventos.”? 

However, the evidence which we have for the behaviour of the iudices in 
the quaestio de repetundis before the legislation of Gaius Gracchus does not suggest 
that such a law would be directed against a notorious evil. The senatorial 
iudices, as Gracchus reminded the people,* had been more notable for acquitting 
the guilty than for pursuing vendettas against the innocent. Doubtless it was 
for this reason that Last assumed that there must be more clauses to Gaius’ 
law than that quoted by Cicero who would only give what was relevant to 
this case. Presumably, though he does not say so, Last would translate the title 
of the lex as “To ensure that no one fails to obtain justice in the courts’ and 
would postulate another clause designed to protect and extend the rights of 
the plaintiffs against corruption. But there is no support for such a clause or 
clauses in the Pro Cluentio which is our only evidence for this law. 

Yet can we make sense of the Lex on the assumption that the Pro Cluentio 
gives us the gist of the measure? I think we can if we approach the evidence 
without the presupposition that it must be related to the alleged corruption 
in the quaestio de repetundis.5 The first actions of Gaius after his election as tribune 
were to take revenge on those who had frustrated or suppressed his brother’s 
attempt at reform. A law that forbade reappointment of magistrates deposed 
by the people was proposed, directed against Octavius ; extraordinary quaesti- 
ones appointed without the sanction of the people were forbidden; Popilius 
Laenas and perhaps Rupilius, the consuls of 132, were driven into exile. These 
laws looked to the past; but they also served to protect Gaius against any 
reaction in the future. It is surely possible, as Mommsen saw, and more in 
accordance with what little we know of it, to connect the lex ne quis circumvenia- 
tur with this group of legislation rather than with the reform of the quaestio de 
repetundis. Gaius might find himself accused on some trumped up charge either 

* Scullard’s revised edition of Marsh, 
History of the Roman World 146-30, p. 409 


(1954), and Badian, A.7.P., 1954, pp. 376 ff. 
2 Pro Cluentio 146 referring to Cluentius’ 


refer to securing an unjust verdict by bribery. 
These are both cases of unjust verdicts where 
none was involved. Palamedes was con- 
demned on forged evidence (Hyginus, Fabu- 











alleged bribery at the first trial; and 192 re- 
ferring to Sassia’s activities in the present 
one. Circumvenire is also used alone four times 
in the speech with the same meaning (secs. 
9, 30, 79, 90). 

3 Cicero is here translating from Plato’s 
Apology 32: cal ei tis dAdos Sia Kpiow ddixov 
7éOvnxev. Iudicio circumvenire need not only 


lae 105) and Ajax failed to obtain the arms of 
Achilles because of Odysseus’ influence with 
the jury (Pindar, Nem. 8. 26). (I owe this 
point to Mr. Lepper.) 

4 Appian, Bellum Civile 1. 22. 

5 Note also that Cicero describes the law 
as pro plebe (148) and not pro provincialibus. 
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before a iudicium populi or before a special quaestio authorized by a packed 
assembly, and then pressure and bribery might be brought to bear on the 
citizens or iudices to condemn him. The only people with the motive and 
authority to do this were the senators and so the law was only directed against 
them. Perhaps he hoped to defeat such a move by this law. In the event, of 
course, all such legal defences were in vain against the forceful methods of 
Opimius. But the senate had proceeded before against the followers of Tiberius 
with quasi-legal forms and might be expected to do so again. 


If the above interpretation is accepted, I cannot leave this subject without 
a brief consideration of Professor Last’s theory that there were two stages in 
Gaius’ judiciary legislation. This theory rested upon two main arguments: 
firstly, that the mutually supporting testimony of Plutarch and Livy could not 
be ignored even though it contradicted the rest of our ancient authorities, and 
secondly, that the lex ne quis circumveniatur showed that at one time senators were 
expected to remain as iudices in the quaestio de repetundis. 

If Plutarch were alone against the rest of the ancient evidence we might be 
bold enough to dismiss his far from lucid account on the ground that he had 
mistakenly ascribed to Gaius the proposal of Drusus in 91 B.c. But Livy cannot 
be so easily ignored. The epitomator may be inaccurate elsewhere, but here 
he is emphatic in his assertions and arithmetic, and, as Last rightly says, ‘sur- 
prise provokes attention’. Moreover, he cannot have been confused by some 
later proposal; Drusus proposed to import 300 equites into the senate, Sulla 
did so, but no one ever suggested that 600 should be incorporated at once. 
I question, however, the universal view that the proposal to enlarge the senate 
must have been directed towards the reform of the quaestio de repetundis. Livy 
makes no mention of such a connexion. It is at least possible that the law the 
epitomator quotes was rather intended as a threat? to swamp the senate with 
new creations if it attempted to interfere with his programme. This might 
explain the quiescence of the senate in 123 B.c. It can, of course, be objected 
that there is absolutely no warrant elsewhere than in the epitome of Livy for 
such a suggestion. But can we put much weight on the argumentum ex silentio 
in face of the paucity of evidence for this period ? 

This is highly speculative. The only certainty is that no ancient authority 
credits Gaius with the introduction of two judiciary laws. The theory that he 
did so is a modern expedient to avoid rejecting part of the ancient testimony. 
Each historian will decide for himself whether he prefers to excise or duplicate. 

The last part of this paper has necessarily been more rash than the first. 
My main purpose has been to rehabilitate the view of Mommsen on the lex 
ne quis circumventatur. 





King’s College, Lagos 


1 It is not clear from Plutarch whether 
Gaius proposed to reform the quaestio by en- 
rolling a new album of equestrian iudices from 
which juries would be drawn equally with 
the senatorial album (as Badian argues in 
A.F.P., 1954, pp- 377 ff.); or whether he 
intended to augment the senate with 300 
equites who would in consequence form part of 
the senatorial album (so Mommsen and Last). 
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2 Last would totally disagree with this 
interpretation: ‘It is difficult to suggest a 
method less offensive to senatorial suscepti- 
bilities than this’ (C.A.H. ix. 70). Without 
referring to modern examples, the majority 
of the senate did not view with favour the 
proposal of Drusus in 91 B.c. even though it 
was designed for their benefit (Victor, De 
Viris Illustribus 66). 











DIONYSUS LIKNITES 


In the Classical Quarterly, xlix (July-October 1955), Mrs. A. D. Ure mentions 
a Corinthian pyxis which had been previously published by her in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, \xix. 19 f. (Figs. 2a and 3). This vase, at first believed to be 
of Boeotian origin, appears to come from Corinth, as subsequently shown by 
Mrs. Ure in 7.H.S. lxxii. 121. Its subject is quite well known, consisting of an 
unbearded figure dressed in a fawn-skin with two horns growing from its head, 
and sitting on what very probably is a heap of corn. In his right hand he is 
holding a staff thickened at the head, and in his left a stick terminating in fork- 
like prongs.' The figure is flanked on the right by a small animal (pig) and 
on the left by a basket of fruit. It is believed to be Dionysus who in this instance, 
if Mrs. Ure’s interpretation of winnowing-fan and fork is correct, would be 
associated with the goddess Demeter. However, since Dionysus in cult is but 
rarely connected with Demeter, I would agree with Professor H. J. Rose who 
maintains (7.H.S. lxxii. 121) that this pyxis represents no cult scene, and that 
these two deities have mysteries in common in one instance only, at Lerna. 

In her article in the Classical Quarterly Mrs. Ure contends that this figure, 
by reason of the two implements, portrays a Dionysus Liknites or Winnower, 
as distinct from the well-known and popular cult of the divine child in the 
winnowing basket. Her arguments are: (1) A papyrus containing fragments of 
what appear to be a Thebaid, published by Professor E. G. Turner, in which 
reference is made to a golden thrinax. Dionysus is not mentioned in this papyrus, 
but he is believed to be associated with the thrinax in this case, because the 
dithyramb and other relevant features are referred to in the papyrus. (2) The 
fact that the word /iknites is more appropriate to one holding the liknon than to 
one within it. In support of this argument she quotes Stephanus of Byzantium 
who regards Acxvirns as bearing the same relation to Aikvov as darAirns to 67A0v— 
émXirns ‘a person wielding a weapon’, Auxvirns ‘a person holding a liknon’. To 
this group she adds aiyyjrns ‘a man with a spear’, and xopuvyrns ‘a man with 
a club’. 

The fragment in which the word 6pivag occurs has been published as part 
of the Hibeh Papyri, and it appears on pp. 19-20.” Professor Turner (p. 17) 
says: ‘Fragment I is in direct speech, and a mother(?) seems to be lamenting 
her son. The reference to a golden thrinax (1. 14) and to the dithyramb (1. 20) 
might suggest that he is Iacchos-Dionysos, and that the story relates the search 
for and piecing-together of the dismembered Iacchos before his rebirth.’ It is 
uncertain what function the golden thrinax is meant to serve in this poem, 
because there is no evidence of it being employed for any but a utilitarian 
purpose.’ One conclusion, however, must be certain, that the word thrinax does 
rather tend to make an association with the figure of Dionysus Liknites un- 
likely. Probably neither the thrinax nor the ptuon ever assumed any religious 


t Mrs. Ure describes the object inthe right  [6]pivax: xpucein[t]. 
hand as an oar-like ptuon, and that in the left 3 Except once perhaps on an inscription, 
hand as a thrinax. Unfortunately the fork-like when the image of a thrinax was used as a 
object or thrinax is hardly discernible from signet, Tabulae Heracleenses i. 5 (Inscr. Graec. 
the reproduction in 7.H.S. xix. xiv. 645). 
2 Hibeh Papyri, ii, no. 177, fr. i, 1. 14 
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significance,’ and in Greece they were always clearly distinct from the liknon. 
Finally, it seems doubtful whether the figure of Iacchus or Dionysus is the 
subject of the fragment under discussion. Indeed, the mention of the dithyramb 
offers no conclusive proof of such a theory, because it need not always have 
been connected with the god Dionysus. The second argument is readily 
answered. It is perfectly true that éwAirns and aixyyyrns cannot be translated 
by ‘a man in a weapon’ or ‘a man in a spear’; but these nouns certainly can 
signify ‘a man concerned with a weapon’ or ‘a spear’. It follows that there are 
a number of these denominative nouns which cannot mean ‘a person holding 
an object’, but which merely denote that the person is concerned with it. 

I am not competent to remark on the date of representations in Greek art 
of cult scenes of Dionysus Liknites, the majority of which Mrs. Ure says date 
to the Hellenistic age and later, although she admits that we have examples 
that occur in the fifth century. One of these is a yods of about the middle of 
the second half of the fifth century by the Eretria painter showing a mask of 
Dionysus within a /iknon placed on a table. 

There is ample evidence that the cult of the divine child Dionysus within the 
liknon is: of old standing.* Plutarch described one form of it in his address to 
Clea, the leader at the time of the Delphic Thyiades, as a trieteric éyepaus.5 The 
best evidence concerning its origin points to the Phrygians who may have 
brought the ‘trieteric’ Dionysus from their home in Thrace.° Another form can 
be found in the mystic rite of éyepous which takes place in spring and which 
is also performed by the Lydians.’ Orphic tradition relates that a Mother Earth 
goddess, Hipta, possibly of Hittite derivation,® carries the iknon with a snake 
coiled round it and containing the child Dionysus on her head. Hipta was taken 
over by Orphism ; to her, as the nurse of Bacchus, the 49th hymn is dedicated. 
We have two earlier inscriptions from the Maeonian district in Asia Minor 
dedicated to Meter Hipta and Zeus Sabazios. But the Phrygian god Sabazios 
is usually associated with Dionysus; and the later Orphic tradition seems to 
support this view, although in the Maeonian inscriptions no mention of a divine 








1 See J. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion? (New York, 1955), Pp. 530, 
for the ptuon which ‘remained a simple agri- 
cultural tool’. See generally ibid., pp. 526- 
30, where Miss Harrison gives a succinct 
account of the uses of the ptuon and liknon, 
together with the relevant literary sources. 

2 See A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithy- 
ramb Tragedy and Comedy (Oxford, 1927), pp. 
8 ff., 40-45 (Bacchylides). 

3 See Goodwin, Greek Grammar (Macmillan, 
1948), par. 841: ‘a person concerned with 
anything may be denoted by the following 
suffixes: ev—masc.; sometimes e:a—fem. 
Tra—masc. (nom. rys) 7d—fem.’ See also 
Ed. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik (Min- 
chen, 1939), ii. 1. 1, pp. 499 f. 

+ Pauly—Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, xiii. 1, cols. 
536 ff., ‘Liknites’ (Kruse). 

5 Plutarch, De Js. Os., p. 365 a: xal Qvovow 
of “Oar Ovoiav amdppnrov ev t@ iepd rod 
AmdAArwvos, drav of O<uddes éyeipwar tov Arxvi- 


THY. Cf. p- 378 f. 

6 M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion*(Lund, 
1950), p. 569, where see a full discussion of 
the subject and literature. 

7 Himerios, iii. 6; Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion® (Miinchen, 1955), i. 579 
and n. 1. Compare the éyepais which the 
Phrygians celebrate with Bacchic rites in 
summer (Plut. De Is. Os., p. 378 f.). 

8 Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Rel. i. 579 f., n. 8. 

9 Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Rel. i. 579; id. 
Min.-Myc. Rel. pp. 568 f.; Proclus, In Plat. 
Timaeum i. 407 Diehl = Kern, Orph. Fragm., 
no. 199. Nilsson, The Dionysiac Mysteries of 
the Hellenistic and Roman Age, Lund, 1957, 
P. 43, n. 23, lays emphasis on the fact that 
Proclus (ibid.) mentions only one snake. He 
suggests that this snake may be identical with 
the ovpoBépos é¢is which to Neoplatonists 
is often the symbol of the world which renews 
itself. 
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child is made. In Greece, the divine child which lies asleep in cribro until it is 
awakened to ensure a good crop of corn! and a fruitful growth of vegetation 
may not always be Dionysus, but indeed any vegetation deity such as Demeter 
herself, or Athene, or Hermes.? 

Of great interest in this connexion is the part played by Dionysus Liknites 
in the trieteric orgia described by Plutarch, for there he need not be concerned 
with his old functions as a deity of vegetation. The chief argument against 
such a view lies in the fact that the orgiastic rite is biennial, so that it cannot 
be connected with the reawakening of Nature in spring. Nilsson in his latest 
work’ fully discusses this point. He says* that on taking the relevant passage 
in Plutarch about Liknites as a whole, the reader receives the impression that 
the trieteric rite at Delphi does not concern the awakening of the god, but his 
ascent from the underworld. To support his theory, Nilsson’ adduces some 
evidence which is mostly drawn from the Orphic Hymns. There Dionysus is 
closely connected with Persephone and Eubuleus, two figures of the under- 
world.® Now it has been said above that the trieteric orgia were introduced 
into Greece from Asia Minor. Asia Minor, too, in all likelihood was the birth- 
place of the Orphic Hymns.’ The nature of the eastern trieteric festival does 
not, however, suggest a vegetation cult, but—if Nilsson’s thesis is correct— 
deals with the ascent of the god from the netherworld. This raises the problem, 
how one can reconcile the Greek concept of the divine child in the winnowing- 
fan with the type of Liknites just described. The answer has already been 
suggested by Nilsson. He pointed out that the figure of this Liknites, whose 
awakening is celebrated every two years, assumed another significance in the 
new Dionysiac mysteries of the Hellenistic and Roman age.*® Then the liknon 
filled with fruit, and the phallus, served as the symbols of purification and 





¥ See schol. Callimachus, Hymn i. 48; and 
schol. Aratus 268: év rots Auxpnrnpious yervei- 
peva 7a Bpédn érifecay eis avpBodov edrpodias: 
Anpnrpos yap Kaprav 70 épyadeiov. 

2 Harpocration, 76 Aixvov mpds macav TeXe- 
Ti Kai Ovoiav émrjdedv éorw. Baby Hermes 
in the liknon surveying the cattle he has stolen 
from Apollo, on an Attic red-figure cup of 
the first quarter of the fifth century, Class. 


Quart. xlix. 228 n. 8. Compare also the birth , 
of Plutus from the cornucopia represented | 


on a 5th/4th century hydria from Rhodes in 
the Museum at Constantinople. This was 
first published and briefly discussed by S. 
Reinach, Revue Arch. (1900), xxxvi. 87. See 
also J. Svoronos, Journ. d’Arch. et Numism. 
(1901), p. 387, and L. R. Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek States (Oxford, 1907), iii. 256f., and 
fig. xxib The last discussion is in M. P. Nils- 
son, Gesch. d. griech. Rel. i. 317 f., with a few 
differences in interpretation which are un- 
important to the present discussion. 

3 The Dionysiac Mysteries of the Hellenistic 
and Roman Age (Lund, 1957), pp. 38-45, 
‘Dionysos Liknites’, and see especially p. 40. 

4 Ibid., pp. 39 f. 

5 Ibid., pp. 41 ff. On p. 41 of this work 
Nilsson rejects his previous view, Min.- 


Mycen. Rel., p..566, that Dionysus Liknites 
was a figure of vegetation cult. This seems 
somewhat unnecessary, since he had at that 
time already, Min.-Mycen. Rel., p. 567, dis- 
tinguished between the trieteric orgia and 
the concept of the divine child that is born 
and dies annually. To illustrate the annual 
birth and death of Dionysus, Nilsson quotes, 
Min.-Mycen. Rel., p. 567 n. 18, a fragment 
from a hymn to the epiphany of this god, 
which has been published in Mitteilungen aus 
der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek in 
Wien, n.s. i, ‘Griechische literarische Papyri’, 
i (1932), xxm. ii. 198: Ardvucov deloopev 
iepais dv dudpas dwdexa pivas amdvra x.7.A. 

® See especially the end of the 46th Hymn 
to Liknites, where it is said that through 
Zeus’ will Dionysus was brought to Perse- 
phone. See also the 3oth Hymn, where 
Dionysus is called Eubuleus, and the 42nd 
Hymn to Mise in which Dionysus is the 
onépya EvBovAjos. Compare the 52nd Hymn 
to Trieteticus, 

7 See Nilsson, Dion. Myst., p. 38. Compare 
his note in the Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. 
‘Orphic Literature’. 

8 Nilsson, Dion. Myst., p. 44. 
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fertility. The child Dionysus, in Orphic religion and to the Neoplatonists, 
became the future Master of the Universe by command of Zeus. This late 
development explains the fact that this type of Liknites figures prominently in 
the Orphic Hymns, for their date probably also falls within the Roman age. 
Furthermore, Plutarch’s treatise On Isis and Osiris was composed in the second 
century A.D., and it is full of syncretism as well as steeped in the mysteries of 
its age. It introduces the subject of the trieteric orgia in order to compare the 
Orphic tale of the dismemberment of Dionysus with the same fate suffered by 
Osiris ;? but it gives no hint of the Greek concept of the divine child in the 
liknon. Therefore it becomes apparent that any connexion between the trieteric 
Liknites and the scene on the vase in question must be ruled out on obvious 
grounds, and on that of date—Mrs. Ure’s date for the vase is the third quarter 
of the fifth century. 

The Aixvov or vetxAov, vixAov (Hesych.) is often represented as a woven basket 
with a rim disappearing on one side, or becoming thinner ;? it is shown some- 
times with and sometimes without handles. A sieve-like implement, the liknon 
serves to separate the threshed corn from the chaff in preparation for the new 
season. In time the very motion of winnowing with the liknon came to be looked 
upon as having a purifying and beneficent effect on the seed corn, when the 
divine child is gently swung in it to ensure a successful harvest.* The piuon 
could obviously not be used for the same purpose. The wrvov is an oar-like’ 
shovel used for winnowing when a not too strong wind permitted and is in 
appearance not unlike the object held in the right hand of the figure on the 
Corinthian pyxis. The Opivaé is a type of fork with three or five prongs.® Hesy- 
chius calls it, oxedos yewpyixdv, 6 Kai Aéyerar AKunTHpiov, ered) Tprarvoerdjs 
éort otovel tprdvu€.” 

The common verb for winnowing with the piuon, thrinax, or liknon was 
Auxpdw. The fact that this verb is akin to liknon may have been responsible for 
an occasional confusion between arvov and Aixvov. While this may be true for 
a description of the winnowing of threshed corn, it can hardly be claimed to 
have occurred in reference to the deus in cribro, in whose cult the employ- 
ment of the basket is essential. Nor indeed is there anything to substantiate 
such a belief. And I see no reason to suppose the juxtaposition of a Dionysus 
Liknites, who wields a piuon and assists Demeter in winnowing the corn, and 
the well-known Dionysus of the mysteries, until some evidence can be found 
to corroborate such a view. 

The scene on the Reading pyxis is at best doubtful proof of this and is surely 
not supported by the evidence in Mrs. Ure’s article “Threshing Floor or Vine- 
yard’, . 

Professor H. J. Rose in 7.H.S. lxxii. 121 points out that this vase does not 
show a scene from a cult or rite, and that we know of none that would fit 
a more than poetic or artistic association between Demeter and Dionysus. It 
may be necessary to search farther afield for the significance of the scene. The 


t Ibid., pp. 43 f.; cf. id. Min.-Mycen. Rel., on Od. 11. 128. Cf. Hom. Jl. 13. 588 ff., and 


pp. 581 f. schol. A.B. 

2 See Nilsson, Dion. Myst., pp. 38, 40. 6 Miss J. Harrison, 7.H.S. xxiii (1903), 

3 Amelung, Vatican, 1. 520, pl. 54; Brit. 292f.; xxiv (1904), 241 f., see Class. Quart. 
Sch. Ath. x. 146. xlix. 228. 

* See above, p. 246, n. 1; P.—W. xiii. 1, 7 Hesychius, @pivaé ; and schol. Nic. Ther. 
cols. 538 ff., ‘Liknon’ (Kroll). 114. For a full discussion of these implements 


5 Hom. Od. 11. 127 ff., and schol. B.H.V. see P.-W. xiii. 1, cols. 539 f. 
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basket on the left of our figure may make an interesting contribution to any 
interpretation. Filled as it appears to be with fruit and corn, it calls to mind 
a ‘panspermie’ ceremony of the type that obtained at Eleusis. The plate of 
Ninnion from Eleusis shows women carrying so-called Eleusinian vessels on 
their heads which Nilsson identifies as examples of the liknon of Dionysus! used 
for this purpose, when it is frequently filled with fruit, and the phallus. However, 
the horns of the figure on the pyxis, if it is Dionysus, suggest an orgiastic rite. 
Mrs. Ure points out that they more closely resemble those of a goat than a bull. 
If this is true, it is tempting to believe that we have no Dionysus here at all, 
but rather some other figure associated with corn and perhaps a fruitful harvest 
who is depicted often as wearing the horns of a goat. I have in mind a type of 
fertility daimon who renders help for the growth of corn and sometimes of 
vegetation in general, possibly a satyr.* A black-figure vase in Paris shows 
a female head beaten by satyrs with mallet-like hammers as it rises from the 
ground. This scene depicts the anodos of Persephone, symbolic of the growing 
young corn when the ploughed earth is evened with wooden mallets, following 
the autumnal rains.’ The satyrs on this vase have human shapes and feet, yet 
in a similar scene on a vase at Dresden‘ they still sport the hooves of goats. 
Scenes such as this show their frequent close connexion with Demeter, the 
goddess whose dearest office is to provide a good crop and a propitious sowing 
for the coming year.$ 

If the figure on the pyxis is seated on a heap of threshed corn—which seems 
to be supported by the fact that wisps of corn hang from the pig’s mouth— 
then it may more readily be explained as a ‘Fruchtbarkeits Daemon’, such as 
a satyr, who in this instance does not necessarily have to recall one particular 
cult scene.® 


U.C.W.I., Jamaica 


Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Rel. i. 128, and 
E. Gijerstad, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
xxvi (1928), 183, n. 11. 

2 Obviously the figure in question does not 
have the hooves of a goat, the common 
attribute of the satyr. Towards the end of 
the sixth century, however, these hooves tend 
to disappear in art, H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos 
(Paris, 1951), p. 280, and bibliogr. on pp. 

95 f. 
3 Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Rel. i. 472, and 
pl. 39, 2. 
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4 Ibid., pl. 39, 1. 

5 Ibid., p. 472. See a full discussion of 
satyrs and silenes in Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 
232 ff., and similarly in connexion with 
Dionysus, Jeanmaire, op. cit., pp. 278 ff. 

® IfI am right, the object in the right hand 
of our figure may not be a piuon at all, but 


,the mallet, a more appropriate instrument 
‘in the hands of such a personage. However, 


without examfnation of the original this must 
unfortunately remain a conjecture. 
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